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INTRODUCTION 


THEORY OF VECTORS 

1. Definition of a Vector. 

The statement and the proof of many theorems in Mechanics 
are so much simplified by the terminology of the Theory of Vectors 
that it is worth while to begin with a brief account of the more 
elementary notions of this subject. The student who is already 
conversant with it may at once pass on. 

The quantities with which we deal in mathematical physics 
may be classified into ‘ vectors ’ and ‘ scalars,’ according as they do 
or do not involve the idea of direction. 

A quantity which is completely specified by a numerical 
symbol, positive or negative, and has no intrinsic reference to 
direction in space, is called a ‘scalar,’ since it is defined by its 
position on the proper scale of measurement. Thus such quanti- 
ties as mass, length, time, energy, hydrostatic pressure-intensity, 
belong to this category. 

A ‘ vector ’ quantity, on the other hand, involves essentially 
the idea of direction as well as magnitude. To take a simple 
geometrical example, the position of a point B relative to another 
point A is specified by means of a straight 

line drawn from A to B. It may equally — 

: well be specified by any equal and parallel 
straight line drawn in the same sense from 
(say) C to D, since the position of D 
relative to C is the same as that of £ , 

'■fi relative to A. A straight line regarded 

in this way as having a definite magnitude and direction, but no 
indefinite location in space, is called a ‘vector’*. Occasionally, 

, ; i * Or ‘ carrier/ einoe (in the above instance) it indicates the operation by which 
V ft point is transferred from A to B. The terms * vector ’ and ‘ scalar ’ are due to 
; Bir W. R. HamUton (1853). 
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when we wish to lay stress on the latter particular, it is called 
a ‘ free ' vector. For example, if a rigid body be moved from one 
position to another without rotation, so that the lines joining the 
initial and final positions of the various points of the body are all 
equal and parallel, the displacement of the body as a whole is 
completely specified by a free vector, which may be any one of 
these lines. 

As regards notation, a vector may be specified by means of the 
letters denoting the terminal points of a representative line, written 
in the proper order*. It is sometimes convenient, however, to 
denote vectors by single symbols. For this purpose what is called 
'clarendon* type (A, a, ...) is often employed, whilst scalar 
quantities are denoted as usual by italic symbols. 

For reasons which have already been indicated, two vectors P 
and Q which, like AB and CD in Fig. 1, have the same magnitude 
and direction, are regarded as equal, or rather identical, and the 
equation 

P=:Q 

is used to express this complete identity. We have here the defini- 
tion of the sign ‘ = ’ as used in the present connection; and it is to 
be particularly noticed that there can be no question of equality 
between vectors whose directions are different. Since straight lines 
which are equal and parallel to the same straight line are equal and 
parallel to one another, it follows that if 

P=R and Q=B, 
then P = Q. 

In words, vectors which are equal to the same vector are equal to 
one another. 

2. Addition of Vectors. 

There are certain inodes of combination of vectors with one 
another, or with scalars, which have imj)ortant geometrical and 
physical applications. As regards combinations of two or more 
vectors, the only kind which we need consider at present is that 
composition of displacements of ])ure translation of a 

♦ Thus AB is to be distinguished from BA. In this book wo shall use Homan 
letters when denoting a vector in this way, the italics AB or BA being used when 
the length only of the line is referred to. In manuscript work a bar may be drawn 
over two letters which are meant to denote a vector. 
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rigid body. Thus if such a body receives in succession two transla- 
tions represented by AB and BC, the final result is equivalent to a 
translation represented by AC. It is 
therefore natural to speak of AC as in 
a sense the ‘ geometric sum/ or simply 
the ‘sum/ of the vectors AB and BC, 
and to write 

AB + BC = AC. 

Hence to construct the sum of any two 
vectors P, Q, we draw a line AB to 
represent P, and then BC to rejiresent Q ; the sum P + Q is then 
represented by AC. This definition of vector addition is of course 
conventi(mal and arbitrary, and it remains to be seen whether 
the process is subject to the same rules as those which govern 
ordinary algebraical addition. 

If we complete the parallelogram ABCJJ, as in Fig. 2, we have 
in virtue of our conventions, 

DC = AB = P, AD = BC = Q, 
and therefore Q + P = AD 4* DC = AC, 

Q + P = P + Q (1) 

This is the ‘commutative law’ of addition; it is not self- 
evident, but depends, iis we see, on the Euclidean theory of 
parallels. 

When we wish to indicate that a particular vector which 
occurs in a formula arises as the sum of two vectors P and Q, we 
enclose the sum in brackets, as (P + Q). There is accordingly 
a distinction of meaning in the first instance between, say, 
(P + Q) + R find P -I- (Q 4- R). Thus if (see Fig. 3) we make 
AB=:P, BC = Q, CD = R, 

we have 

(P4-Q)4-R = AC4-CD, P4-(Q + R) = AB4-BD, 

but since each of these results is equal to AD, we have 

(P4-Q)+R = P + (Q4-R) (2) 

This is known as the ‘associative law’ of addition. It easily 
follows from this and from the commutative law that three or more 
vectors may be added in any order without affecting the result 

1— a 


c 
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For this reason the brackets, which are in strictness necessary 
to define the succession of the operations, are in practice often 
omitted, either side of (2), for instance, being denoted by 

P + Q+R. 



Fig. 3. 

It is to be notieod that, the i)oints A,B,C,D need not be in 
the same plane, and consequently that the vectors P, Q, R may 
have any directions whatever in space. 

The symbol * — ’ prcTixod to a vector is used to indicate that 
its direction is reversed, thus 

BA = - AB (3) 

It is also usual to write for shortness 

P — Q in place of P + (- Q). 

Thus in Fig. 2 we have 

P - Q = AB - BC = AB + CB = DA + AB = DB. 

The difference of two vectors has a simple interpretation in 
the theory of displacements. Thus if P, Q denote the absolute 
displacements (of pure translation) of two bodies, the vector P — Q 
represents the displacement of the first body relative to the 
second. 

A vector whose terminal points coincide is denoted by the 
symbol 0, and it is plain that all such evanescent vectors may be 
regarded as equivalent. Thus in Fig. 2 we have 

AAz=0, AB + BA = 0, AB + BC + CA = 0. ...(4) 
Moreover AB + BB = AB, 

P + 0 = P. 


or 


( 6 ) 
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(P-Q) + Q = P + (-Q + Q) = P + 0 = P (6) 

This will be recognized as the fundamental property of the sign 
‘ ' in formal algebra. 


3. Multiplication by Scalars. 

Finally, we have to consider the multiplication of a vector P 
by a scalar m. We define rnP to mean a vector whose length is 
to that of P in the ratio denoted by the absolute value of m, and 
whose direction is that of P, or the reverse, according as m is 


positive or negative. It follows that 

if P = Q, then mP = mQ (1) 

It only remains to examine whether the distributive law 

m (P + Q) = mV + ??iQ, (2) 


which is fundamental in ordinary algebra, holds on the above 
definition. The proof depends on the properties of similar 
triangles. If we make 

OA = P, OA' = ?nP, AB = Q, A'B' = mQ, 

B' B 



Fig. 4* 


then in the triangles OAB, OA'B we have 
OA': OA :AB, 

whilst the angles OA'B\ OAB are equal, 
points 0, B, B' are collinear, and that 

0i?':0if::0A':0A. 


Hence 


It follows that the 


mV + mQ = OA' + A'B' = OB' = m . OB = 7 n (P + Q), 
and the theorem (2) is established. 


* Tho two diagrams relate to the oases where m is positive and negative, 
respectively. 
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4 . Geometrical AppllcationB. 

We have been at some pains to shew that although the literal 
symbols P, Q, ... no longer denote mere magnitudes, and although 
the signs ‘ ‘ ‘0’ have received meanings different from, 

or rather more general* than, those which they bear in ordinary 
quantitative algebra, yet they are subject to precisely the same 
laws of operation as in that science. The conclusions which follow 
from the application of thesi‘ laws will therefore possess the same 
validity. The theory of vectors furnishes us in this way with 
a convenient shorthand by which many interesting theorems of 
Geometry can be obtained in a concise nianncT, We shall see 
later that some of these theorems have important aj)plications in 
Mechanics. 


For example, if (7 be a point in a straight line AB such that 


/ 


/ 


Fig 6. 


.CA + 7n,.CH = 0. (1) 

and 0 any point whatever, we have 

rrij . OA + . OH = (r/i^ -h ;//j) 00. . . .(2) 

For 

m, . OA + m, . OB 

= Wj (OC + CA) + Tn^{OC + CB) 

= (wi + nit) OC + (771, . CA + 771, . CB ) 

= (m, + rrit) OC, 

in virtue of the cominutative, associative, und distributive laws 
proved in Art. 2, and of the assumption (1). 

In the particular case where 777 , = ttj,, U is the middle jioiiit 
of AB, and the theorem becomes 

0A + 0!1 = 2 OC (3) 

This may be interpreted as expre.s.sing that the diagonal through 0 
of the parallelogram constructed with OA, OB as adjacent sides 
has the same direction as OC and double the length ; in other 
words, the diagonals of a parallelogram bisect one another. 

It IS to he noticed that if 7 /t,, 771 , have opposite signs C will lie 
in the prolongation of AB, beyond A or beyond B according os 

• The proceBBea of ordinary algebra have their repreBentation in U,e addition 
&0. of Yeotors in Die iame line (or of u g^ntem of parallel veotori). 
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mi or 9ng is the greater in absolute magnitude. The theorem fails 
when mi + = 0, since C is then at infinity ; but in this case we 

have obviously 

mj.OA + m,.OB = m, (OA - OB) = mj.BA (4) 



The formula (2) has many applications. Thus if AA\ BB\ CC be the 
median linos of a triangle ABC^ and if in A A! we take ^ 

Q BO that AQ = 2.GA', wo have, by (3), 

BB' = 4(DC + BA), 

and, by (2), 

BC + BA = 2 BA' + BA = 3.60. 

Hence BQ = ijCB' (6) 

This, being a vector equation, implies that Q lies in 
BB\ and is a point of triscction on tliis line. In 
other words, we have proved that the three median lines of a triangle 
intersect in one point, which is a point of trisection on each. 

It is also easily proved that 

GA + GB + QC = 0, (6) 

and that if 0 bo any point whatever ^not necessarily in the same plane 
with A, C)t 

OG=:J(OA + OB + OC) (7) 

The point 0 which possesses these properties is called the ‘mean centre’ of 

A, B, a 

In a subsequent chapter these relations will be greatly extended. 


5. Parallel Projection of Vectors. 

The particular kind of projection bore contemplated is by 
means of systems of parallel lines or planes. Taking first the 
case of two dimensions, where all the points and lines considered 
lie in one plane, the ‘projection’ of a point A on a given straight 
line OX is defined os the point A' in wliich a straight line drawn 
through A in some prescribed direction meets OX, Again if AB 
represent any vector, and A\ B* be the projections of the points 
A, B, the vector A'B' is called the projection of AB. 

A particular case of great importance is that of ‘ orthogonal ’ 
projection, where the projecting linCvS are perpendicular to OX, 

The moat important theorem in the present connection is that 
the projection of the sum of two or more vectors is equal to the 
sum of the projections of the several vectors. Thus, if AB, BC be 
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drawn to represent any two vectors, and A* , C* be the pro- 
jections o{ A, B, C, respectively, we have obviously 
A^B' + B'C' = A'C'. 

Now A'C' is the projection of the vector AC, which is the geometric 
sum of AB and BC. 

c 

/\ 

A__ - ' 



O A' C 13 X 

Pig. 7. 

These projections of vectors on OX may evidently be specified 
by a series of scalar quantities, provided we fix on one direction 
along OX, say that from 0 to A, as the standard or positive 
direction. Thus if wc sjiecify the projection of All by a, we 
mean that the length A It is equal to the, absolute value of </, 
and that the direction from A' to ]{' agrees with, or is opposed 
to, that from 0 to X, according as a is positive or negative. On 
this convention, the algebra of vectors in OX becomesldentical in 
all respects with ordinary algebra. 

In the particular case of orthogonal projciclion, the jirojection 
of a vector P is F cos 0, whore F denote.s ihe ab.solute value of P 
without regaid to sign, and 6 is the angle which the direction’ 



F'g. 8. 

the general definition of a cosine in Trigonometry is essentially 
that it IS the projection of a unit vector on the initial lina ^ 
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We here come in contact with the principles of Analytical 
Geometry. If we take two fixed lines of reference Ox, Oy, and 
project any point A on each of these 
by a line drawn parallel to the other, 
the projections of the vector OA are 
simply the ordinary Cartesian co- 
ordinates of A relative to the axes 
Ox, Oy. The vector OA, it may 
be added, is sometimes called the 
‘ position vector ’ of A relative to the 
fixed origin 0. 

The preceding conventions are easily extended to the case of 
three dimensions. The only modification is that we project by a 
system of parallel planes. The points A\ B\ G\ ... in which the 
planes of the system which pass through A, B, C, ... meet OX are 
called the projections of A, B, C, respectively; the vector A'B' 
is the projection of AB, and so on. Again, if we project on each 
of a system of three fixed axes Ox, Oy, Oz by planes parallel to 
the other two, the pruj actions of a position vector OA are identical 
with the Cartesian coordinates of A, 



EXAMPLES. I. 

1. Illustrate geometrically the formulie 

A = i(A + B) + i(A-B). 

B = 4(A + B)-i(A-B). 

2. Find a point 0 in the plane of a quadrilateral ABCD such that 

OA + OB + OC + OL) = 0, 

3. If 0, O' be the middle points of any two straight lines AB, A!B\ 
prove that 

AA' + BB' = 2.00'. 

4. If Afl, A'B* bo any two parallel straight lines, the lino joining the 
middle points of AA\ BB' is parallel to AB and A'B\ and equal to 

4(vi/; + A'^). 

What is the corresponding result for the line joining the middle points of 
AB\ A*B% 
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5. If il, Cy D be any four points, prove that 

AB + AD + CB + CD = 4.PQ, 

where P, Q are the middle points of AC and BD, respectively. 

6. The middle points of the sides of any quadrilateral (plane or skew) 
are corners of a parallelogram. 

7. A BCD is a parallelogram, and K are the middle points of A/i, 
CD. Prove that if D//, BK bo drawn, they trisect the diagonal A C. 

8. If O be the mean centre of A, P, C, and O' that of A\ B\ C\ 
prove that 

AA^ + BB' + CC'=z3.GG\ 

9. If points /*, Q, B be taken in the sides of a triangle ABC such that 

BPsm.BC, CQ = wi.CA, AR = m.ATj, 
the mean centre of P, H will coincide with that of A, P, C. 

10. If points P, Qy R, jS 1)0 taken in the sides AP, PC, CD, DA of a 
parallelogram, so tlmt 

AP = 7??.AB, LQrrn.BC, CR = 7w.CD, DSsw.DA, 
then PQRS will be a parallelogram having the same centre as A BCD. 

11. If / be the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle A PC', 
prove that 

a.lA + 6.IB + c.TC = 0, 

where a, b, c denote the lengths of the sides. 

What is the corresponding statement when / is the centre of an 
escribed circle? 

12. If CA, OB, OC be concurrent edges of a paralloj)iped, and 

OA=P, OB = Q, OC = R, 

interpret the vectors 

P + Q + R. Q + R-P, R + P-Q, P + Q-R. 

13. Prove that the four diagonals of a parallelepiped meet in a point 
and bisect one anotlier. 

14. If OA, OB, OC be three concurrent edges of a parallelepiped, prove 
that the point 0 wdiere the line joining (f to the ojiposite corner D meets the 
plane A PC is the mean centre of A, B, C. Also that 

00 = iOD. 

15. Prove that the three straight lines which join the middle points of 
opposite edges of a tetrahedron all meet, and bisect one another. 
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16. If a.OP + ft.OQ + c.ORsO 

and a + 6 + c =* 0, 

the three points P, R are in a straight lina 

17. If fl.OP + ft.OQ + c.OR + (f.OS = 0 

and a + 6 + c + tf = 0, 

the four points P, Q, /Z, S are in one plane. 

18. If the position vector of a point P with respect to a fixed point 
0 be A + where i is variable, prove that the locus of P is a straight 
lina 

19. If the position vector be A + the locus of P is a 

parabola. 

20. If it be At + B/t, the locus is a hyperbola. 
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STATICS OF A PARTICLE 

6. Preliminary Notions. 

When we speak of a body as a ‘ particle ' we merely mean to 
indicate that for the time bein" we are not concerned with its 
actual dimensions, so that its position may be adequately repre- 
sented by a mathematical point. There is no implication that the 
dimensions are infinitely small, or even that they are small 
compared with ordinary standards. All that is in general essential 
is that they should be small compared with the other linear 
magnitudes which enter .nto the particular problem. In [ihysical 
astronomy, for instance, even such vast bodies as the Earth, the 
other planets, and the Sun can for many purposes be treated as 
material particles, their actual dimensions being negligible com- 
pared with their mutual distances. 

A force acting on a particle is conceived as an effort, of the 
nature of a push or a pull, having a certain direction and a certain 
magnitude. It may therefore, for mathematical purposes, be 
sufficiently represented by a straight line AB drawn in the 
direction in question, of length propi.rtional (on some convenient 
scale) to the magnitude of the force. In other words, a force is 
mathematically of the nature of a vector. The force is to 1..- 
regarded of course as acting in a line through the point which 
represents the particle ; but in auxiliary diagrams it is convenient 
to treat it as a ‘ free ’ vector (Art. 1). 

In many statical problems « are conesmed mainly with the 
of fte ranoos forces to one another, so that the question „f 
the unit of msssuremsnt doss not arise. For pnmtie.1 pnrpo** . 
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gravitational system of meMurement is often adopted; thus we 
speak of a force of one pound, meaning a force equal to that which 
a mass of one pound at rest exerts on its supports. It is true that 
this force is not exactly the same in all latitudes, but the degree 
of vagueness thus introduced is slight, and seldom important, in 
view of other unavoidable sources of error. If we wish to be more 
precise it is necessary to specify the place at which the measure- 
ments are supposed to be made. 


7. Composition of Forces. 

The fundamental postulate of this part of the subject is that 
two forces acting simultaneously on a particle may be replaced by 
a single force, or ‘resultant,' derived from them by the law of 
vector addition (Art. 2). In the notation already explained, two 
forces P, Q have a resultant P + Q. This is of course a physical 
assumption, whose validity must rest ultimately on experience. 
As she^vTi in books on Dynamics, it is implied in Newton's Second 
Law of Motion* 


To construct graphically the resultant of two given forces 
P, Q, we have only to draw vectors AB, BC* to represent them ; 
the resultant P + Q is then represented by AC. This is equivalent 
(see Fig. 2, p. 3) to using the familiar ‘parallelogram of forces;' 
but requires the drawing of fewer lines. 

The process of composition can be extended, step by step, to 
the ciise of any number of forces. Thus a system of forces 
P, Q, W, acting on a particle can be replaced by a single 
resultant P + Q + ... + W. This resultant may be found graphi- 
cally by a ‘ force-jjolygon ’ ; viz. if we make 

AB=P, BC = Q, ..., HK=W, 




D 

/■'\r 




A 


* For the oonvention as to the nse of Romao eapitals see p. & 
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it is represented by the ' closing line/ as it is called, i.e. the line 
AK joining the first and last points of the open polygon of lines 
thus drawn*. It is known (Art. 2) that the order in which the 
forces are taken will not affect the final result. It may be 
noticed, also, that the given forces may have any directions 
whatever in space, and consequently that the force-polygon is not 
necessarily a plane figure. 

It follows from tke physical assumption that any result of vector 
addition has an immediate interpretation in the composition of forces 
acting on a particle. For instance, three forces represented by OA, OB, 
00 have a resultant represented by 3 . OQ, wher(^ O is the mean centre of the 
points A, C (Art. 4). 

As a particular case of the polygon of forces, the first and last 
points of the polygon may coincide, and the resultant is then 
represented by a zero vector. The forces are then said to be ' in 
equilibrium,’ i.e. the particle could remain permariently at rest 
under their joint action. This is the proposition known as the 
‘ polygon of forces ' ; viz. if a system of forces acting on a particle 
be represented in magnitude and direction by the sides of a closed 
polygon taken in order, they are in equilibrium. The simplest 
case is that of two equal and opposite forces, represented by (say) 
AB and BA. The next is that of the 'triangle of forces,* which 
asserts that three forces represented by AB, BC, CA are in equi- 
librium f. 



R 


Fig. 11. 

A sort of converse proposition to the triangle of forces is often 
useful. If three forces P, Q, R acting on a particle are known to 
be in equilibrium, and if a triangle be constructed having its sides 
respectively parallel to these forces, the sides of the triangle will 

* For simplicity, the diagram is limited to the case of three forces, 
t The proposition is ascribed to B. StevinuB of Bruges (1586). 
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be to one another in the ratios of the magnitudes of the corre- 
sponding forces. For if we draw AB, BC to represent P, Q, 
respectively, the vector CA will represent R, since otherwise we 
should not have P + Q + R = 0. And any triangle A'B'C' whose 
sides are parallel to those of ABO is equiangular to ABC, and 
therefore similar to it*. The statement will of course also be 
valid if the sides of A'B'C' are drawn respectively perpendicular to 
those of ABC, since this is merely equivalent to a subsequent 
rotation of A'B'G' through 90°. 

Since the sides of any triangle are proportional to the sines of 
the opposite angles, it appears on inspection of Fig. 11, that if 
three forces are in equilibrium, each force is proportional to the 
sine of the angle between the directions of the other two. This 
is known as Lamy’s Theorem f. 

8. Analytical Method. 

Just as two forces can be combined into a single force, or 
resultant, so a given force may be ‘resolved* into ‘components* 
acting in any two assigned directions Ox, Oy in the same plane 
with it. The process is simply that 
of projection of vectors exjjained in 
Art. 5. Thus a force F can be 
uniquely resolved into two compo- 
nents Xf Y along two assigned 
directions in the same plane with 
it, by a parallelogram construction. 

The value of the component force 
in either of the standard directions will of course depend also 
on what the other standard direction is. If, as is usually most 
convenient, the two assigned directions are at right angles, we have 


X = Pcos0, Y= PsinO, (1) 

where 0 denotes the angle which the direction of P makes with 
Ox. Hence 

= tan^ = j, (2) 


* This oonvorse proposition cannot be extended to the case where there are 
more than three forces, the shape of a polygon of more than three sides being 
indeterminate when only the angles are given, 
t B. Laxny, TraiU de micanigue^ 1679. 



O “x 

Fig. 12. 
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which determine P, 6 when X, Y are given. It should be noticed 
that in these formulas P denotes the absolute magnitude of the 
force, whilst X, Y are the scalar quantities (positive or negative) 
which are its projections. 

We have seen (Art. 5) that the sum of the projections of two 
or more vectors on any assigned direction is equal to the projection 
of the geometric sum of the several vectors. Hence the sum of 
the components of any system of forces acting on a particle, in 
any assigned direction, is equal to the corresponding component 
of the resultant. Thus if the components of a plane system of 
forces P,, Pj, ... in the two directions Ox, Oy be 

X Y ‘ Y Y • 

respectively, the coiny)onents of their resultant will be 

These may be more concisely denoted by -(aV), w(F). Hence 
if P be the resultant, and the angh' which Jts direction makes 
with Ox, we have 

Pcos 9 ; = i (A"), R&iiKp — 'H (V }, (3) 

whence [::• (.Y)}* + 12(1'))’, tan (#> = ^ j (4) 

In particular, if tlic given forces be in equilibrium, the sum of 
their components in any assigned direction must vanish, so that 

2 (A')=. 0 , 2 (}■)=() (r.) 

Conversely, it is evident from (4) that if these are satisfied R will 
vanish. The conditions (.)) arc therefore suflicieiit fis well as 
necessary conditions of equilibrium of a jiarticlc .subject to a two- 
dimensional system of forces. 

Since the condition.s are two in number, it apjiear.s that the 
problem of ascertaining the possible positions of eijuilibriurn of a 
particle subject to forces in one plane, which are known functions 
of Its position in that plane, is in general a determinate one. For 
we have two equations to determine the two coordinates (x v) of 
the particle. ' ^ 
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9. Equilibrium under Conitralnt. Friction. 

In many problems the particle considered is subject to some 
geometrical condibion, or constraint; e.g. ib may be attached to an 
inextensible string, or constrained to lie on a given material curve. 
In such cases the tension, or pull, exerted by the string in the 
direction of its length, or the pressure exerted by the curve, are 
usually in the first instance unknown forces which have to be 
allowed for in addition to the known forces such as gravity. 

By a ‘smooth* curve is meant one which can only exert a 
pressure in the direction of the normal. The notion of a perfectly 
smooth curve or surface, though often met with in illustrative 
examples, is seldom realized even approximately in practice. In 
actual cases the pressure may be oblique to the surface, and is 
then conveniently resolved into a normal component, called the 
'normal pressure,’ and a tangential component called the ‘friction.’ 

The usual empirical law of friction* is that equilibrium can 
subsist only so long as the amount of the friction F requisite to 
satisfy the mathematical conditions does not bear more than a 
certain ratio /x to the normal pressure R. This ratio ^ is called 
the ‘coefficient of friction/ If the resultant pressure S of the 
curve on the particle make an angle d with the direction of the 


normal pressure R, we have, resolving, 

iJ = #SV.os d, i^ = 6'sin0, (1) 

and the condition F fiR is therefore equivalent to 

tan 0 fi. (2) 


In other words, the inclination of the resultant pressure to the 
normal cannot exceed a certain value 
determined by the equation 

tan \ = /LL (3) 

This angle \ is called the ‘angle of 
friction.* 

In the case of a particle resting on 
an inclined plane, under no forces except 
gravity and the reaction of the plane, this 
reaction must balance the weight, and 
therefore be vertical. Hence equilibrium Fig. 13. 

* Dug to 0. A. Coulomb (1831). 
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is possible only if the inclination of the plane to the horizontal 
does not exceed For this reason X is sometimes called the 
‘angle of repose.* 


It should be said that the fibove law of friction can only claim to be a 
rough representation of the facts, and that the values of ^ found by experi- 
ment for surfaces of given materials may vary appreciably with difl'ereiit 
specimens. For the friction of wood on wood fi may range ftiom about J 
to for metal on metal it may lie about i or For lubricated surfaces 
it has much smaller values, such as ^ or 

Ex. A body is in equilibrium on a plane of inclination a under its 
own weight If, a force P applied in a vertical plane through a line of 
greatest slope, and the pressure S of the plane. It is rc'quired to find the 
relations between these forces. 

The question resolves itself into the constnictiou of a triangle of forces 
HKL^ such that the vector II K (say) shall rejirosiuit IT, KL the furi’e aiul 
LH the reaction S. The first- mentioned side HK is to be regarded as given. 


S 



Pig. 14 



If the plane be smooth, we Lave only to draw IIM normal to it, as in 
Fig. 14; then any point (jq this line will be a possible jiDsitioii of L. If B 
be the angle which P makc.s with the plane, wo have 

P KL _ sin a MU a 

UK Bin ("Att 4- pfw /I ( 4 ) 


If the plane bo rough, wc draw two Imcs //if, , //M, u.akmg equal angles 
X with IIM on opposite sides. (.See f'ig. 1 5, which corrc.sponds to the case of 
a>X.) Then any point within the angle MJJM., ... a possible position of Z. 
If the ang e 6 winch /> makes with tlie plane he given, wo draw A'Z.Z, in the 
required direction, meeting UM„ IIM, in L„ Z„ resiiectively. Then KL,. 
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KL, represent the extreme admissible values nf P *• ll 
respectively, we have A, A, 

C', = ^7"’ = .. _ Bin fa - X) 

■<A Mia (^tt + X + ^?) cos(^^-Xj* (^) 

A ^ £^2 ^ _^em („ + X) _ CM,, („ + X) 

-//A sinfiTT — X + fl) cos(fi-A) (®) 

If a force bo applied, in the given direction, less than P en.iii.i • ■ • 

possible and tlie body will slide down the plane If tL^f ^T“* 

than A, the body will slide upwards. If force be greater 


i \\\L 


A= irsinfa-X). /yx 

whin H Similarly. 'A 'is least 

when It makes an angle X iiith the plane, and its magnitude is then 

/'s- fr8iD(a + X) .gv 

Si" id^ -f fall if 'it'is"b;' drag 

The case where a < X can be treated in the .same manner. 

lO. Equilibrium of a System of Particles. 

We assume that the mutual forces, whatever their nature 
hetvvocn the pairs of particles are subject to Newton’s Law of the 
equality of Action and Reaction; i.e. that the force exerted by a 
particle A on a particle B, and the force exerted by £ on A L 

pimfth?seT‘" In many statical 

p oblems these forces are due to the tension of a string or the 

ex3eo‘!i itself free from 

extraneous force except lor the reactions at A and B. 


8— a 
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To find the conditions of equilibrium of the system, we have 
to formulate the conditions of equilibrium of each particle sepa- 
rately, and combine the results, taking account, of course, of the 
internal forces, or mutual actions, referred to. 

The problem of ascertaining the possible configurations of 
equilibrium of a system of 7i particles subject to extraneous forces 
which are known functions of the positions of the particles, as well 
as to internal forces which arc given functions of the distances 
between them, is in gcneivil a determinate one. Thus, in the 
two-dimensional case, the 2n conditions of equilibriiini (two for 
e ach particle) are equal in number to the 2n Cartesian (or other) 
coordinates, determining the positions of the particles, which are 
to be found. If the system be subject to frictionlcss constraints, 
e.g. if some of the particles be constrained to lie on smooth curves, 
or if pairs of particles be connected by inextcnsible strings or light 
rods, then for each g(*ometrical condition thus introduced we have 
an urd^nown reaction, e.g. the pressure of the curve, or the tension 
or thrust of the rod, so that tlic number of equations is still equal 
to that of the unknown quantities. 

When friction is laLeii into account, ho^vever, cases of inde- 
terminateness may arise ; see Ex. 2 befnv. 


o 


/ 


A / 
? 


Y 

P 




Ej.\ 1. Two weights P, Q are Buspoudeii fi om a lixcd point 0 hy strings 
OA^ OB, and are kept apart by a light rod 
AB\ to fnd the thnist (7') in tlic latter. 

If O he the point of the rod vertically / ; \ 

beneath 0, OAG will he a triangle of forces ^ 

foi the particle A, and we have / 

T = AO’ T = on • • 

Hence P.AG^Q. GB, (2) ^ / 

which determines the position of the point G 
on the rod, and thence the position of equi- 
librium. The value of T is then given hy 
either of the equations (1). From these we 
may derive the more symmetrical formula 16. 

/'Q AB 

Pa-Q' UG W 

L. .2. Two rings A, B, of weights P, Q, connected by a string, can slide 
on two rode in the aame vortical plane, whoso inolinationa to the horizontal 


B 

0 
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are a, /3, respectively ; it is required to find the inclination B of the string to 
the horizontal in the position of equilibrium. 




Resolving the forces on each ring in the direction of the corresponding 
rod, we have, if there is no friction, 

Psin a =* Pcos (a - d), Q sin /9 « Pens (3 + d) (4) 


These equations determine the tension T of the string and the angle 6. 
Eliminating T we find 


tan B = 


Pcot3 - Qcota 
~ ~ r^Q • 


..(5) 


The string will be horizontal if P tan a *= Q tan 3 . 

The problem also admits of a simple graphical solution. We draw HK, 
KL to represent the weights P, (?, and II LM parallel to the normals at 
A and B. A triangle of forces for the ring A, constructed on ///T, must have 
its third vertex in HAl ; and a triangle for the ring B constructed on KL^ 
must have its third vertex in LM. Since the sides of these triangles which are 
opposite tc n and K respectively represent the tension of the string, the 
vertices in question must coincide at M. Hence EM gives the direction of 
the string. The formula (5) can now be deduced from the figure without 
difficulty. 

This graphical method also gives a clear view of the relations when 
friction is taken into account. We will suppose ^ 
for definiteness that the inclination of each rod 
to the horizontal exceeds the corresponding angle 
of friction. We draw through H two lines EMi^ 

HMi making with EM, on opposite sides, 
angles equal to the angle (X) of friction at A \ 
and similarly we draw through L linos LNi , LN^ 
making with LM angles equal to the angle (V) ^ 

of friction at P. Then any point R within the 
quadrilateral {M^N^M^Ni in the figure) formed 
by these lines is a possible position of the third h 
vertex of the triangles of forces, and KR a 



Fig. 18. 
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possible direction of the string. The extreme directions of the string are 
given by the lines joining Mi and K, M 2 in the figure. 

It will be noticed not only that the direction of the string is indeterminate, 
but that even when this is given (within the limits for which equilibrium 
is possible) the tension of the string and the reactions of the rod are in- 
determinate. 

The reason for tliis indetorminateness is that the data are insufficient. 
To obtain a definite result wo should need to talce account of the elasticity 
of the string. A real string is more or less extensible ; and if we know its 
actual as well as its natural length, and the law of its elasticity, the tension 
becomes determinate in amount. Th(3 values of the reactions then follow 
from the respective triangles of forces* 

We shall have, later, various otl\er instances of problems which are 
‘statically indeterminate,’ i.e. they cannot bo completely solved by the 
principles of pure Statics alone. 


11. The Funicular Polygon. 

This problem is interesting in itself, and will serve as an 
introduction to important graphical methods which will occupy us 
later (Chap. iv). 

A number of particles attached to various points of a string 
are acted on by given extraneous forces. We will sufipose that 
these forces, and the string, are all in the same plane, although 
this is not strictly necessary. 

We distinguish the several particles by the numerals 1, 2, 

and denote the corresponding extiiuieous forces by P,, 

The tension in the string joining the r^/th and nth ])articles may 
then be denoted by Each particle is in equilibrium under 



Fig. 19. 


• The indeterrainatcncBB ol problems involving fiiction seems to have been first 
fully elucidated by J. H. Jellett, Theory of Friction^ Dublin, 1872. 
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three forces, viz. the extraneous force acting on it, and the tensions 
of the two adjacent portions of the string. The relation between 
these forces can in each case be exhibited by a triangle of forces ; 
and if the triangles corresponding to successive particles be drawn 
to the same scale, they can be fitted together into a single ‘ force- 
diagram' as it is called, two consecutive triangles having one side 
in common, viz. that which indicates the tension in the portion of 
string connecting the corresponding particles. This diagram is 
seen to consist of the polygon of the extraneous forces, constructed 
fis in Art. 7, together with a series of straight lines connecting the 
vertices with a point 0. These latter lines represent the tensions 
in the several sides of the funicular. 

A special, but very important, case arises when the forces Pi, 
Pa, ... are all parallel. For instance, they may be the weights of 
a system of particles attached at various points of a string whose 
ends are fixed, but which otherwise hangs freely. The polygon of 
the extraneous forces then consists of segments of the same vertical 


\ 

01 \ 


p 

Fip. 20. 



line. It is to be noticed that the tensions have now the same 
horizontal component, represented by the dotted line in the figure. 

12. The Parabolic Funicular. 

If, further, the weights bo all equal, and at equal horizontal 
intervals, the vertices of the funicular will all lie on a parabola 
whose axis is vertical. This has an interesting application in the 
theory of suspension bridges 
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To prove the statement, let A, B, C, D, E, ... be successive 
vertices; and let AH, DK be drawn vertically to meet BC 
produced. If, in the auxiliary force-diagram, the distance of 0 


D 



H 


Pig. 21. 

from the vertical line be taken equal to the constant horizontal 
interval between the lines of action of the weight^, the lines which 
represent the tensions wull be equal as well as parallel to the corre- 
sponding sides of the funicular. It follows, since the weights are 
equal, that AH = DK, so that AD and 1^0 are y)arallel. They are 
moreover bisected by the same vertical straight line. Hence the 
four points A, B, C, D lie on a parabola whose axis is verlical. 
Similarly for B, C, D, E, and so on. But since a parabola is com- 
pletely determined by the direction of its axis and by three points 
upon it*, it follows that the successive parabolas A BCD, BCDE , ... 
must coincide. 

In the application to suspension bridges the yiortions of string 
are represented by the links of the chain, and the weights of the 
particles by the tensions of the equidistant vortical rods, each of 
which is supposed to bear an equal portion of the w eight of the 
roadway. 

If in a funicular polygon the extraneous forces are taken to be infinitely 
small, and their points of application infinitely clnso^ wo pass to the case of a 
chain subject to a continuous distribution of force. This question will bo 
considered independently in Chap, ix, but two re.su]t.s may already L»e 
anticipated : (1) if the extraneous forces be due to gravity, the horizontal 
tension is uniform; (2) if the weight of any portion of a chain vanes iw its 
projection on the horizontal, the chain will hang in the form of a parabola 
who.se axis is vertical. 

• Its equation being of the form 
wbicb Gontains three arbitrary couBtants. 
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EXAMPLES. II. 

1. A light ring can slide freely on a string 15 feet long whose ends are 
attached to two points of a fixed rod 10 feet apart. In what direction must a 
force he applied to the ring in order that the latter may be in equilibrium 
at a distance of 6 feet from one end of the string ? 

[The inclination of the force to the rod is 76" 45', about.] 

2. Two unequal weights are attached to the ends of a string which 
passes over two smooth pegs (at diflerent levels), and a third weight is attached 
to the part of the string between the pegs. Find, by simple geometrical 
construction, the position of equilibrium ; and ascertain in what cases the 
equilibrium is impossible. 

Also find the pressures on the pegs. 

3. A ring placed on a table has attached to it three strings which pass 

through small holes C in the table and carry given weights P, R 

hanging vertically. Give a geometrical construction for finding the position 
of equilibrium of the ring. 

4. A weight of 200 lbs. hangs by two ropes inclined at angles of 60" to 
the horizontal. If a horizontal pull of 50 lbs. be applied to the weight, find 
the changes produced in the tensions of the strings. 

5. A weight of 50 lbs. is suspended by two equal ropes 5 feet long from 

two points of a horizontal bar 4 feet apart; find the tension of the ropes 
(1) graphically, and (2) by calculation. [27 ’3 lbs.] 

Also fiud the tensions when the Uar is tilted so as to make an angle of 20* 
with the horizontal. [47 0 lbs., 4 26 lbs.] 

6. A weight of 15 lbs. is supported on a smooth plane whose inclina- 

tion to the honzoiitfil is 25" by a string which passes over a smooth pulley 
and carries a weight of 10 lbs. hanging vertically. Find the angle which the 
string makes with the plane. [50" 40'.] 

7. The poles N and *S^ of a magnet respectively repel and attract a 
magnetic pole at any point P with forces proportional to IfNP^ and XjSP^^ 
res[)ectively. Prove that the resultant force at P cuts the line NS produced 
in a point Q such that 

NQ ; SQ :: NF^ : SJ^. 

8. A string of length I is fa.stened to two points A, B At the same 
level, at a distance a apart A ring of weight W can slide on the string, 
and a horizontal force X is applied to it such that it is in equilibrium 
vcitically beneath B. Prove that A — {a/l).W^ and that the tension of the 
string is W (J} + 

9. A tense string passes through a number of fixed rings A, C, D,... 
at the corners of an equilateral polygon. Prove that the pressures on B, 

D, ... are proportional to the curvatures of the circles ABC^ BCD^ 
respectively. 
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10. Two rings whose weights are P, Q can slide on a smooth vertical 
circular hoop, and are connected by a string of length I which passes over a 
peg vertically above the centre of the hoop. Prove that in the position of 
equilibrium the distances r, of the rings from the peg are given by 

r I 


11. Two equal weights IF are suspended from a point 0 by unequal 
strings OA, OB^ and are kept asunder by a light rod AB. Prove that if the 
angle AOB be a right angle, the thrust in the rod will be equal to IF. 


12. Two weights P, Q are attached to the ends of a string which 
passes over a smooth circular cylinder whoso axis is horizontal. Find the 
condition of equilibrium when P hangs vertically whilst Q rests on the 
cylinder. 


13. If in the preceding problem both weights re.st on the cylinder, 
prove that the inclination (d) to the horizontal of the line joining them is 
given by 


tan 6 — 


P^Q 

P-^Q 


tan a, 


if 2a be the angle which this line subtendvS at the nearest point of the axis of 
the cylinder. 


14. Prove that the same result apjiliea to the case of two rings which 
can slide along the circumference of a smooth circular hon[» m a vertical 
plane, and are connected by a straight string whose length is less than the 
diameter of the hoop. 


15. A weight W can slide on the circ.umforence of a smooth vortical 
hoop of radius a, and is attached to a string which ])a.s8es over a smooth 
peg at a height c vertically above the centre, and carries a weight P 
hanging vertically. Give a geometrical construction for bnding the jiositions 
of equilibrium, if any, other than those in which ir is at the highest or 
lowest point of the hoop. If c> a, prove that such positions are possible 
only if the ratio P/ W lies between 1 - a/c and 1 + a/c. What is the corre- 
sponding condition if c < a ? 


16. Examine graphically the condition of equilibrium of a particle 
on a rough inclined plane whose inclination is less than the angle of 
friction. 

Find the directions and magnitudes of the least forces which will drag 
the particle up and down the plane, respectively. 

17. Fiuii (1) by a diagram drawn to scale, and (2) by calculation, the least 

horizontal force which will push a weight of 50 lha. up an incline of 2 (vertical) 
in 5 (horizontal), having given that the friction ia auch that the weight could 
just rest on the plane by itself if the gradient were 3 in 5. [66-8 lbs.] 
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18 . Two equal rings can slide along a rough horizontal rod, and are 
connected bj a string which carries a weight W at its centre. Prove that 
the greatest possible distance between the rings is I sin 6, where B is 
determined by 

tan ^ 

/ being the length of the string and w the weight of each ring. 

19 . A weight is to bo conveyed from the bottom to the top of an 
inclined plane (a) ; prove that a smaller force will be required to drag it 
along the plane than to lift it, provided the coefficient of friction bo less than 

tan (Jtt - Ja). 

20. Two rings of equal weight, connected by a string, can slide on 
two fixed rough renia which are in the same vertical plane and are inclined 
at equal aiiglos a in opposite ways to the horizontaL Prove that the 
extreme angle 6 which the string can make with the horizontal is given by 

tan . -T-= 5 ^ , 

where ^ is the coefficient of friction. 

21. Two rings coiinoctod by a string can slide on two rods in the same 
vertical plane, os in Art 10, Ex 2 ; discuss graphically the case where the 
inclination of oa';h rod to the horizontal is less than the corresponding angle 
of friction, 

22. Prove that if in a funicular polygon the weights of the particles be 
all givcMi, aiui tho inclinations of any two of the sides, the inclinations of the 
remaining strings, and the tens'oris of all, can be determined. 

23. An endless string is maintained in the shape of a given parallelogram 
by four forces applied at the corners. The forces at two opposite corners 
being given in magnitude and direction, find by a graphical construction, 
as simple as possible, the magnitudes and directions of the forces at the 
remaining comers. 

24. A number of weights fTi, 1^2, ... hang from various points of a light 
string vi'hose ends are fixed. If a, be the inclinations of the extreme portions 
of the string to the horizontal, prove that the horizontal pull on the points 
of attachment is 

tan a 4- tan /9 “ 

25. Prove that in the parabolic funicular (Art. 1 2) the horizontal tension 
bears to any one of the w^eights the ratio l/2h, where I is the latus-rectvim of 
the parabola, and A is the boriaontal projoctiDD of any side of the fiinioular. 
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26. ProTe from statical principles that in the parabolic funicular the sides 
are tangents to an equal parabola, at their middle points. 

27. Prove that if in a funicular polygon the weights are equal, the 
tangents of the angles which successive portions of the string make with 
the horizontal are in arithmetic progression. 

28. If a string bo loaded with equal particles W at equal horizontal 
intervals a, and if be the (vertical) ordinate of the wth weight, prove that 

y.+i-2y, + 3^„_i=7;r, 

where Tq is the horizontal tension. Ilenco shew that 

Ha , 

— “27^ + An-\- 

where A, i? are constants; and deduce the equation of the parabola on which 
all the particles lia 



CHAPTER II 

PLANE KINEMATICS OF A RIGID BODY 

13. Deg^rees of Freedom. 

The purely geometrical theory of di.splacements and motions, 
apart from any consideration of the forces which are in operation, 
is called ‘Kinematics’ {KLv7]fia = a movement). The present 
chapter treats of some geometrical propositions relating to the 
two-dimensional displacements of a body of invariable form. This 
will be sufli(Mently lypilied by a rigid lamina, or plate, moveable 
in its own plane. For some purposes it is convenient to regard 
the lamina as indofinitely extended. 

The position of such a lamina is completely determinate when 
we know the positions of any two points A, B of it. Since the 
four coordinates (Cartesian or other) of these points are connected 
by a relation which expresses that AB is a known length, we see 
that virtually three independent elements are necessary and 
sufficient to specify the position of the lamina. These may be 
chosen in various ways, e.g. they may be the Cartesian coordinates 
of the point and the angle which AB makes with some fixed 
direction ; but the number of independent measured data is always 
the same, viz. three. These three indepen- 
dent elements in whatever way they are 
defined, are called, in a generalized sense, 
the ‘coordinates’ of the body. Hence also 
the lamina, when unrestricted, is said to 
possess three ‘ degrees ol freedom.* 

As an important practical consequence 
of this principle, a plane rigid frame or structure of any kind 
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will in general be securely fixed by three links connecting three 
points of it to three fixed points in the plane. We say 'in general* 
in order to allow for a case of exception to be referred to presently 
(Art. 15). Similarly, the position of a lamina moveable in its own 
plane is in general determinate if three studs on the lamina bear 
against three fixed curves. 

14. Centre of Rotation. 

We proceed to shew that any displacement of a lamina in its 
own plane is equivalent to a rotation about some finite or infinitely 
distant point*. 

For suppose that in consequence of the displacement a point 
of the lamina wliich was originall}'^ at P is brought to Q, whilst 
the point which was at Q is brought to R, and let I be the centre 
of the circle PQR. Since P(2 and QR are merely difterent 
positions of the same line in the lamina, they are equal, and the 
triangles PIQ, QIR are congruent. 

Ib appears therefore that the dis- 
placement is equivalent to a rota- 
tion about the point J, through an 
angle equal to PIQ. 

As a special case, the three 
points P, Q, R in the figure may 
be in a straight line, so that / is 
at infinity. The displacement is 
then equivalent to a pure trans- 
lation, every point in the lamina 
being moved parallel to PQ through a space equal to PQ. 

15. Instantaneous Centre. 

In Mechanics we are more particularly concerned with the 
theory of infinitesimal displacements. If the two positions of the 
lamina be infinitely near to one another, the limiting position of 
the centre of rotation is called the ' instant, ancous centre f.* 

* The theorem appears to have been first stated explicitly (for finite displace- 
ments) by M. Chaslea (1830), although the corresponding proposition in spherical 
geometry was known to Euler (1776). 

+ The existence of an instantaneouB centre (centrum spontaneum rotationie) 
was known to J. Uernoulli (1742), 



Fig. 23. 
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If P f P' be consecutive positions of any point of the lamina, 
and S0 the corresponding angle of rotation, the centre (/) of 
rotation is on the line bisecting PP' at right angles, and the 
angle PIP' is equal to 80. Hence, ultimately, the infinitesimal 
displacement of any point P is at right angles to the line joining 
it to the instantaneous centre 7, and equal to IP, SO. 

Hence if we know the directions of displacement of any two 
points, the position of the instantaneous centre is at once 
determined. Thus if the ends B of a bar be constrained to 
move on given curves, the instantaneous centre, in any position, is 
at the intersection of the normals to these curves at A and B. 

An important case is where the two curves are circles. 
This is exemplified in the problem of * three-bar motion.* Let 
A BCD be a plane quadrilateral 
of jointed rods. If, AB being 
held fixed, the quadrilateral, 
which has now one degree of 
freedom, be slightly deformed, 
the displacement of the point D 
will be at right angles to AD^ 
and the displacement of C wull 
be at right angles to BO. The 
instantaneous centre of the bar 
CD will therefore bo at the 
intersection of the straight lines 
AD, BC. Fig- 24. 

Bx. An arm OQ revolves about one extremity 0 ; a bar QP ia hinged to 
it at and P is constrained to move in a straight line through 0. See 
Fig. 25. (The arrangement is that of the crank and connecting rod of a 
8to*am-ciigino ; it is a particular case of a throe-bar mechanism, one bar, viz. 
that which guides the motion of 7, being infinitely long.) 

The instantaneous centre / is at the intersection of OQ produced with the 
porpcmlicular to the fixed straight line at P. Hence if OP^x, and B denote 
the angle POQ, we have 

-fia: : OQM=^IP .IQ (1) 

Lot PQ, produced if necessary, meet the perpendicular to the line of 
motion of P at 0 in the point R. Then 



( 2 ) 
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Hence if the angular velocity of the crank be constant, the velocity of the 
point P of the connecting rod, and consequently of the piston to which it is 
attached, varies as OR. 



Fig. 25. 


It will bo observed that it i-s not essential that the line of motion of V 
should pass through 0. 

In the general case of three-bar motion (Fig. 24), if s,^ be 
the infinitesimal displacements of D and C, respccti\ely, we have 

s,:s, = IlJ:ia=DD':CO\ (8) 

where C\ D' are the points in which B(\ AD arc met by a straight 
line parallel to CD. Tliis geometrical relation is useful in the 
graphical treatment of ‘virtual velocities’ (Chap. vi). 

An important consequence of the preceding princijiles is that 
if a plane structure is to be firmly secured by means of three 
links, as in Fig. 22, their directions must not b(* concurrent or 
parallel. If we imagine one link to be removed, the structure 
acquires one degree of freedom, the instantaneous centre being 
at the intersection of the lines of the remaining links. If this 
centre be in a line with the points to which the removed link was 
attached, an infinitesimal rotation about it does not affect the 
distance between these points, to the first order of small quan- 
tities, and can therefore take place even if the link be restored. 
If the links are parallel and equal, even finite di.splacenients are 
possible. 
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As a second illustration, take the case where a curve in the 
lamina rolls, without slipping, on a fixed curve. The instantaneous 
centre in any position is then at the point of contact. 

Suppose, in the figure, that it is the lower curve which is 
fixed. Let A be the point of contact, and let equal infinitely 
small arcs AP, AP' (= 8 , 9 ) be measured off on the same side along 
the two curves. Let the normals at P, P' meet the common 
normal at A in the points 0 and O'. Then ultimately we have 
OA = JJ, a A = R\ 


where iJ, R are the radii of curvature of the two curves at A, 


After an infinitely small displacement, P'O' 
will come into the same straight line with OP, 
the two curves being then in contact at P. 
Hence the angle (S9) through which the 
lamina has turned, being equal to the acute 
angle between OP and P'O', is equal to the 
sum of the angles at 0 and O', so that 


= - + - 
li ^ It' ' 


(4) 


ultimately. Since the distance PP' is ultL 
mately of the second order in Ss, the limiting 
position of the centre of rotation (/) must 
coincide with A, for if it were at a finite 
distance from this point, the displacement of 
P', being equal to IP\S0, would, by (4), be 
of the first order in Ss, 



It follows that when a curve rolls on a 


Fig. 26. 


fixed curve, the normals to the paths of all points connected with 
the moving curve pass through the point of contact. This 
principle is useful in the geometry of cycloidal and other curves*. 


16. Pole-Curvesf. 

Conversely, we can shew that any continuous motion whatever 
of the lamina in its own plane can be regarded as produced in the 

• It was flo employed by R. Desoartes (1638). 
t This Art. can be postponed, as it is mainly of geometrical interest. 


U B. 


3 
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manner just described, viz. by the rolling of a certain curve fixed 
in the lamina on a certain curve fixed in the plane*. 

In each position which the lamina assumes there is a certain 
position of the instantaneous centre. This point will therefore have 
a certain locus in the lamina, and a certain locus in space. The 
two curves thus defined are the curves referred to in the preceding 
enunciation. They are variously called 'pole-curves' or 'centrodes.' 



27. 


Consider in the first place any scries of i^ositions 1 , 2, 8, ... 
through which the lamina passes in succession; and let 
Aa, ^23. -^341 ••• be the centres of the rotations by which the lamina 
could be brought from position 1 to 
position 2, from position 2 to position 3, 
and so on, respectively. Further, let 
As* he the points of the 

lamina which would become the sue- r,~ 
cessive centres of rotation, as they are 
situated in position 1. It is i)lain that 
the given series of positions 1, 2, 3, ... 
will be assumed in succession by the 
moving lamina if we imagine this to rotate about until 
comes into coincidence with /zg, then about until comes 
into coincidence with and so on. In other words, the lamina 
will pass through the actual series of j)Ositions 1, 2, 3, ... if we 
imagine the polygon /j,, F ^^, ..., supposed fixed in the lamina, 

to roll on the polygon 7jj, 7^3, 734, whicli is fixed in space. 
The intermediate positions assumed by the lamina, in this 
imaginary process, will of course be different fiom tliose assumed 
in the actual motion; and the path of any point P of tlie figure 
will consist of a succession of circular arcs, described with the 
points 7ij, 723, 7 b 4, as centres, instead of a curve of confiiiuous 
curvature. It is evident, however, that by talving the positions 
I, 2, 3, ... sufficiently close to one another, the path of any jK)int 
P can be made to deviate from the true path os little its we jilease. 
At the same time the polygons tend to become identical with the 
pole-curves as above defined f. 


* M. Chaslea (1830). 

t This proof is generally accepted as BufTicient. In the autbor’i Infinituivwl 
Calculuf an attempt is made to give it a more rigorous form. 
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The actual determination of the pole-curves is in general 
difficult, even in the case of three-bar motion. There are, how- 
ever, a few special cases in which simple results can be obtained. 

Ex. 1. Let A BCD bo a * crossed parallelogram*' formed of jointed bars, 
the alternate bars being equal in length, viz. AB—DC^ AD^BC, If the bar 
ADh^ held fixed, the instantaneous centre for the bar BG is at the point 1 
where the bars A B and DC cross, and it is plain from the symmetries of the 
figure that the sums 

AI^-ID and Bl-^IC 

are constant, being equal to AB or CD. lienee the locus of 1 relative to AD 
is an elli[)so with .4, as foci, whilst that of 1 relative to BC is an equal 
ellipse with B, C as foci. The motion of BC relative to AD is therefore 
represented by the rolling of an ellipse on an equal ellipse. 



On the other hand, if AB t>e fixed, it may be shewn that the relative 
motion of CD will be represented by the rolling of a hyperbola with C', D as 
foci on an oipial hyperbola having Aj B a.a foci. 

Ejt 2. A .straight line AB moves with its ends on two fixed straight lines 
OX, or. This, lik<‘ tlic pn^ceding, may bo regarded as a particular case of 
* three-bar motion,' the links wdiich constrain the iKiints A, B being now 
inliniU'ly long. 

The instantaneous centre I (Fig. 29) is at the intersection of the perpen- 
diculars to OX, 0 )^at the points A, respectively. These points therefore lie 
on the circle described on 01 as diamotor ; and since in this circle the chord 
A By of coiLstant length, subtends a constant angle A OB at the circumference, 
the diameter is consUnt Hence the space-locus of f is a circle with centre 0. 

* The figure would become a parallelogram if the bars AD, DC were rotated 
through 180*' about AO, 


3—2 
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Again, since the angle AIB is constant, the locus of 1 relative to AB is a 
circle, and it is evident that the diameter of this circle is equal to the 
constant value of 01. Hence in the motion of the bar AB ^ circle rolls on 
the inside of a hxed circle of twice its size. It is known that in this case the 



hypotrochoid described by any point P fixed relatively to the rolling circle is 
an ellipse whose semiaxes are a±ky where a is the radius of the fixed circle, 
and Jc the distance of the tracing point from the centre of the rolling circle. 
If P lie on the circumference of the rolling circle, the ellipse degenerates into 
a straight line. 

17 . Relative Motion. Theorem of the Three Centres. 

In explaining the preceding theory it has been convenient to 
speak of the displacements of a lamina in a plane space which is 
regarded as fixed, but the same ideas are obviously ajiplicable to 
the relative motion of two plane figures a, /9, It is also evident 
that the instantaneous centre for the motion of a relative to ^ 
coincides with that of /S relative to a. 

In this connection we have the following simple theorem. If 
three figures a, / 3 , 7 be in motion in the s.'ime plane, then in any 
configuration the instantaneous centres for the pairs 7a, and 
lie in a straight line. 

¥or Bimplicity, suppose 7 to be fixed; and let Q, P be the 
instantaneous eentres for the motions of a and /9, respectively 
relative to 7. Further, let hd, be the infinitesimal rotations! 
relative to 7, by which a, ^ pass, respectively, to their consecutive 
positions. Then if in the line PQ wc take a point R such that 

QK.S0 = PR.8,^, 
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this point will have the same displacement whether it be con- 
sidered as a point of a or a point of It will therefore be the 
instantaneous centre for the relative motion of a and If we 
denote by Stoj, Swa, Scug the absolute rotations of a, 7, we have 
80 = Scwj — Sq),, 80 = 8<Ua — 8a)g, and the relation (1) takes the 
symmetrical form 

QR.Soji + RP. 80)3 + PQ. 8 a)i = 0, (2) 

on usual conventions as to sign. 


EXAMPLES. 111. 

1. A lamina is rotated about two points A, B in succession, through 
angles a, /3, respectively. Determine the centre C of the equivalent rotation 
a + i9- 

Examine the case where a, ^ have opposite signs. 

2. Prove that if a lamina be rotated in succession through angles 2/1, 
2B, 2C about the vertices of a triangle ABC it will be restored to its original 
position, provided the sense of the rotations be the opposite to that indicated 
by the order of the letters B^ C. 

3. Prove that in the motion of a lamina in its own plane the directions 
of motion of all points on a circle through the instantaneous centre pass 
through a point, 

4. Prove that the directions of motion of all points on a given straight 
line are tivngonts to a parabola. 

5. Prove tliat in three-bar motion (Fig. 24), the simultaneous small 
angles of rotation of the bars ADy BC are to one another as 

IB.BOiIG.Al). 

6. A loose frame in the form of a quadrilateral ABC!) formed of rods 
jointed at their extremities is in motion in its own plane, in any manner. 
Prove that at any instant the instantaneous centres of the four rods form a 
quadrilateral whose sides pass through Ay By C, Dy respectively. 

If AB^ CDy A D = BCy prove that the four sides of this quadrilateral are 
divided in the same ratio by the points A, B, C, D. 

7. A plane frame consists of nine bars forming the sides of an irregular 
hexagon ABC DBF together with the three diagonals AZ), BEy CFy and the 
bars are smoothly jointed together at the vertices If one bar (say AB) be 
removed, the frame becomes deformable ; indicate on a diagram the positions 
of the instantaneous centres of AB relative to BEy BE relative to CFy and 
CF* relative to AD. 

What becomes of the result when the hexagon is regular ! 
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8. A point of a lamina moves in a straight line with the constant velocity 
w, whilst the lamina rotates with the constant angular velocity «> ; determine 
the pole-curves. 

9r A locomotiv^o is moving with the velocity whilst the driving wheel 
(of radius a) is skidding so that the velocity of its lowest point is v, backwards. 
Find the polo-curves for the wheel. 

10. A point of a lamina describes a circle with constant angular velocity 
Q), and the lamina rotates with the constant angular velocity w', determine 
the pole- curves. 

11. A plane figure moves so that two straight lines in it i)ass each 
through a fixed point ; determine the two pole-curves, and prove that every 
straight line in the figure envelopes a circle. 

Also find the xiulc-curves when each of two straight lines in the figure 
touches a fixed circle. 

12. A bar moves so as always to pass through a fixed point, whilst 
a point on it describes a fixed straight line. Prove tliat the motion is equi- 
valent to the rolling of a curve of the type r = a sec^ 0 on a parahohi. 

13. A bar moves so as always to touch a fixed circle, whilst a point 
on it describes a straight line through tho ceiitio of the circle. Prove 
that the motion is equivalent to the rolling of a parabola on the curve 
T — a sec^ 6. 

14. A bar moves so as always to touch the circumference of a fixed 
circular disk, whilst one point of it moves along a fixed tangent to tho disk. 
Prove that the pole-curves are equal [larabolas. 

15. A bar moves so as always to ])ass through a small fixed ring at 0, 
whilst a point Q on it is made to descrilx) a circle through 0, Find the 
instantaneous centre, and determine the two pole-curves. 



CHAPTER III 

PLANE STATICS 

18. Fundamental Postulates. 

The ideal ' rigid body ' of theory is such that the distance 
between any two points of it is invariable. Actual solids do not 
of course quite fulfil this definition, since they become slightly 
strained by the application of force, but the changes in their 
dimensions are for many purposes negligible. 

The complete specification of a force involves a statement of 
its line of action, its magnitude (and sense), and its point of 
application, but for a reason to be given immediately, the latter 
element is in pure Statics unessential. 

The Statics of a body treated as rigid is based in fact on the 
following physical assumptions : 

1®. A force may be supposed to be applied indifferently at any 
point of tile body in the line of action. This is sometimes 
expressed by saying that a force is of the nature of a ‘localized' 
vector ; i.e. it is regarded as resident in a certain' line, and is in 
this respect to be distinguished from the 'free' vectors treated of 
in the Introduction, but there is no necessary reference to any 
particular point of the line. A force which is known to lie in 
a given plane is therefore for our purposes sufficiently specified by 
three elements, e.g. by the two constants which on the principles 
of Analytical Geometry determine its line of action, and by its 
magnitude. 

The principle here formulated is known as that of the 
‘ Transmissibility of Force/ 
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2". Two forces in intersecting lines may be replaced by a 
single force (called their 'resultant') which is their geometric or 
vector sum, and acts through the intersection. In particular, two 
equal but opposite forces in the same line cancel one another, 
i.e. they produce no effect. 

It follows that any proposition relating to the addition of 
vectors has an application to the theory of composition of con- 
current forces. For instance, the Triangle of Forces (Art. 7) holds 
with this limitation. 

By means of these two principles any given system of forces 
may be replaced by another system in an endless variety of ways ; 
and the various systems thus obtained are said to be 'equivalent.* 
If a system can be reduced to two equal and opposite finite forces 
in the same straight line, it hs said to be ‘in equilibrium/ 

It will be understood that the preceding statements, as applied 
to a real solid, are valid only as regards the equilibrium of the 
body as a whole* Tw'o systems of forces which are statically 
equivalent may have very different effects as regards the internal 
forces, or stresses, which they evoke. 

3^ We assume, as always, that the mutual actions between 
two different bodies, or between two parts of the same body, when 
internal forces are considered, are exactly equal and opposite. 

The force (or system of forces) which a body A excu'ts on 
a body B, and the opposite force (or system of forces) which B 
exerts on A, may be distinguished by the terms 'action' and 
'reaction' respectively; but the word 'reaction' is often used 
loosely for either of these forces (or systems). It must of course 
be borne in mind that when wc are considering the equilibrium of 
A we are concerned with the reaction of B upon it, but not at all 
with the action of A upon B, Similarly for the equilibrium of B* 
The student will often find it convenient, for clearness, to draw 
diagrams indicating the forces which act upon A and B separately 
(see Art. 23, Ex. 4). 

The consideration of internal forces in general need not occupy 
us at present, but we so often have occasion to speak of the 
longitudinal stress in a bar, or a string, subject to external force at 
two points only, that it is worth while to notice what is involved. 
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Let AB be such a bar, subject to external forces at A and B \ for 
equilibrium these must be equal and opposite in the line AB. 
If S be any cross-section, the matter which lies immediately 
to the right of S exerts on the matter immediately to the left of S 

< — I , .--Q — ^ 

i 

Fig. 30. 

a system of forces whose resultant must be equal and opposite to 
the external force at ^4, as we see by considering the equilibrium 
of the portion of the bar between A and S. Similarly, the matter 
immediately to the left of S exerts on the matter immediately to 
the right a force equal and opposite to the external force at B. 
This combination of equal and opposite forces across the section 
S is called the stress at S) its amount may be specified by the 
magnitude of either force, reckoned positive when it is a tetmon 
(as in the figure), and negative when a thrust 

19. Concurrent and Parallel Forces. 

The following construction for the resultant of two intersecting 
forces depends on the theorem of Art. 4. 

Let 0 be the point of concurrence, and let any transversal line 
be drawn meeting the lines of action of the given forces P, Q, and 




of their resultant iZ, in the points A, B,C, respectively. By the 


theorem referred to, we have 

Wi.OA + tii,.OB = (wii + tn,).00, (1) 

provided ^ • -^0 = w,. OB (2) 
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The first two terms in (1) are identified with the vectors repre- 
senting the forces P, Q, provided 

^ ' 

and since the right-hand member must then represent R, we have 

+ = 


Hence we have the relations 

P 


OA OB 


.(5) 


1 ) 0 ’ 

and P.AC:Q.CB = 0A:0B (6) 

The latter relation determines the position of C on the trans- 
versal, and the value of R is then given by (5). Tlie proof includes 
all cases, provided P, Q, R be reckoned positive or negative 
according as they respectively act from or towards 0, 


The rule for compounding two 'parallel forccKS follows as a 
limiting case if we imagine the point 0 to recede to infinity. 
The lines OA^ OB, 00 are then ultimately in a ratio of equality, 
and we have 

P + Q = R. ( 7 ) 

subject to a proper convention as to signs, whilst the position of 
G on the transversal ^7? is determined by 

P.AC = g.CK (8) 

Ihese results have lull generality, if the usual conventions as 
to the signs of P, Q, and of the vectors AC, Cii, be observed. 



Fig. 82. 

The point C divides AB internally or externally acconling ns P, Q 
have the same or opposite senses, and is in any case nearer to the 
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numerically greater force, with which the resultant agrees in 
direction. 

The rule fails to give an intelligible result when the parallel 
forces have opposite signs, and are equal in absolute magnitude. 
As this condition is approached, the point 0 recedes to infinity, 
whilst the resultant becomes infinitely small. A combination of 
two numerically equal, parallel, but oppositely directed forces 
constitutes in fact an irreducible entity in Statics, which cannot 
be replaced by anything simpler. It is called a ‘ couple ’ *, 

20. Theorem of Moments. 

From this point onwards we contemplate mainly a system of 
forces whose lines of action are all in one plane. The discussion 
of such systems is much simplified by the conception of the 
moment of a force about a point f. 

The ‘moment' of a force P about a point 0 is defined as the 
product of the force into the perpendicular OM drawn to its line 
of action from 0, this perjiendicular being reckoned positive or 
negative according as it lies to the left or right of the direction of 
P, If we mark off a segment AC on the line of action, so as to 
represent the force completely, the moment is measured by twice 
the area of the triangle OAB, this area being reckoned positive or 
negative according as it lies to the left or right of AB. 

o 

A ^ 



/ M 


Fig. S3. 

The usefulness of the conception depends on Varignon's 
theorem J: 

The sum of the moments of two forces in the same plane, 

* The name, and the Bubsequeni theory, are due to L. Foinsot, ^ilimenU de 
itatique, 1806. 

t More etriotly, about an axU through the point nonnal to the plana. 

X P. Varignon, NouveUe micanique, 1726. 
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about any point of the plane, is equal to the monaent of their 
resultant. 

Let AB, AC represent the two forces, AD their resultant, [f 
0 be the point about which moments are to be taken, we have to 
prove that the sum of the triangles OAB, OAG is equal to the 
triangle OAD, regard being had to sign, according to the > con- 
vention above stated. Since the side OA is common to tjhese 
triangles, this requires that the sum of the perpendiculars from 
B and G on OA should be equal to the perpendicular from D on 
OA, these perpendiculars being reckoned positive or negative 
according as they lie to the right or left of the line drawn from 


p 



Fig. 34. 


A to 0. But this is merely equivalent to the statement that the 
sum of the orthogonal projections, on a direction perpendicular to 
OA, of the vectors AB, AC is equal to the projection of their 
sum AD. 


The proof has been given for the case of two intersecting 
forces; it may be proved independently for parallel forces, or 
inferred as a limiting case. 


nO 

\ 

\ 


The sum of the moments of the two forces of a couple is the 
same about any point in their plane. Thus in the figure, the sum 
of the moments about 0 is P.OA -P.(JB 
or P.AB. This product of either force 
into the perpendicular distance between 
their lines of action, taken with the proper 
sign, is called the ‘ moment of the couple.’ 

We shall see presently (Art. 24) that a 
couple in a given plane is sufficiently 
specified by its momenfa. 


\ 

" \ 

A 

Fig. W 


.P 
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21. Reduction of a Plane System of Forces. 

The postulates of Art. 18 enable us in general to reduce any 
plane system of forces to a single resultant. For any two forces 
of the system may be replaced by a single force, unless they are 
equal and opposite in parallel lines; and by repetitions of this 
process the reduction in question can in general be eflFected. 

As exceptional cases, the system may reduce to a couple, or 
again to two equal and opposite forces in the same line, in which 
case we have equilibrium. 

Moreover, it is evident that at no stage in the process of 
reduction is any change made in the sum of the projections of the 
forces on any line, or in the sum of their moments about any 
point. It follows that as regards magnitude and direction the 
single resultant is the geometric sum of the given forces, and that 
its line of action is also determinate, i.e. it is independent of the 
order in which the forces have been combined. 


If the gcMjinut ric sum of the given forces vanishes, the system 
reduces to a couple whose njoment is determinate, although the 
magnitude and the lines of action of the two residual forces may 
vary with the particular mode of reduction adopted. 

If the geometric sum is zero, and the sum of the moments 
of the forces about any point also vanishes, the system is in 
ecpulibrium. 


A plane system of forces may also (in general) be replaced by 
a single force acting through any assigned point 0 and a couple. 


The force is the geometric sum of the given 
forces, and the moment of the couple is 
equal to the sum of the moments of the 
given forces about 0. For let be the 
single resultant to which the system re- 
duces, and at 0 introduce two equal and 



contrary forces iJi, of which is 
parallel as well as equal to R. The origiual 

systeai is therefore equivalent to together with the couple 
constituted by R and if,, whose moment is the moment of R 
about 0. This proposition has an interesting application in the 
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theory of the distribution of shearing stress and bending moment 
in a horizontal beam (Art. 27). 

Again, a force, and consequently any i)larie system of forces, 
can be resolved into three components, as they may be called, 
acting in three assigned lines, provided these be not all parallel, 
or concurrent. 

Thus if the three lines form a triangle ABC, and if the given 
force F meet BG in H, then F can be resolved into two com- 
ponents acting in HA, BG, respectively, and the force in HA can 
be resolved into two components acting in BC, GA, respectively. 
A ^simple graphical construction is shewn in Fig. 37, where the 
dotted line in the second diagram is parallel to All, and the three 
components are denoted by P, Q, R, As an example, in the case 



Fig, 37. 


of a lamina fixed by three links (P‘'ig. 22, p. 29), any system of 
forces acting on the lamina in its owm plane is balanced by three 
determinate tensions (or thrusts) exerted by the three links, 
provided these have not the sj)coial configuration referred to in 
Art. 15, i.e. the links must not be concurrent or parallel. 

It may be noticed th.at when F is infinitely small, and the 
point H at infinity, as in the case of a j)Iane system vliich reduces 
to a couple, the components P, Q, R are proportional to BO OA 
AB (of. Art. 24). 

In trilinear coordinates, with A BG as fundamental triangle, the equation 
of the lino of action of the resultant of three forces P, Q, R acting along BC, 
CA, AD, respectively, is found from the consideration that tlio sum of the 
moments of the three forces about any point (a, /3, y) of the line must 
vanish, viz. it is 

0 j 

If P : Q : R=a \ h \ c, this becomes 

+ 

which is the equation of the ‘ hue at infinity,* ' 
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229. Parallel Forces. Centre of Gravity. 

The particular case where all the forces of the system under 
consideration are parallel is of importance on account of its appli- 
cation to gravity. 

If parallel forces acting in opposite senses are distinguished by 
opposite signs, the geometric sum, which gives the magnitude and 
sense of the resultant, becomes identical with the sum in the 
ordinary algebraic meaning of the word. The line of action of 
the resultant is found from the consideration that the moment 
of the resultant about any axis is equal to the sum of thi‘ 
moments of the given forces. If the geometric sum vanishes, the 
system either reduces to a couple, or is in equilibrium. 

Suppose we have a system of parallel forces Pj, Pj, P,, ..., 
acting through assigned points ..., respectively. Then 

Pi, Pa are equivalent to a force acting through a certain 

[joint B in A^A^] this force (P, + Pa) together with P, is equiva- 
lent to a force P, -f P3 + acting through a certain point C in 
BA^; and so on. rroceecling in this way we finally obtain (in 
geni'ral) a resultant equal to algebraic sum of the given forces 
acting through a certain point G. Since the positions of the 
successive points P, G, ... G depend only on the ratios of the given 
forces, and not on their absolute magnitudes or directions, it is 
plain that the same point G will be arrived at if the forces be 
altered in any the same ratio, or if they act in any other 
(mutually parallel) directions through the iissigned points 
The point G thus found is called the ‘centre* of the 
given system of parallel forces. 

This proposition contains the theory of the ‘centre of gravity* 
as ordinarily understood. For, sn])pose wt have a system of 
pai tides whose mutual distances are small comiJared with the 
dimensions of tne Earth. The forces of gravity acting on the 
several particles constitute a system of forces w^hich are practically 
parallel, and proportional to the respective masses. If the system 
iDe brought into any other position relative to the Earth, without 
alteration of the relative configuration, this is equivalent to a 
change of direction of the forces relative to the system, but the 
forces still parallel, and their mutual ratios are as before. 
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Hence there is a certain point ((?), fixed relatively to the system, 
through which the resultant of gravitational action on the system 
always passes. This resultant is, moreover, equal to the sum of 
the forces on the several particles. 

The general theory of the ' mass-centre ’ of a material system 
is reserved till Chap. viii. 

When the geometric sum vanishes, the system of parallel forces Pj, 
A, ... acting at given points Ai, ^21 ••• has no finite ‘centre.’ In this 

case we may however divide the forces into two groups, according to their 
sense. One group will have a resultant R acting through a definite centre 
and the second will have a parallel, but opposite, resultant R acting through 
a centre K. If Ai, A2, A3, ... are points of a rigid body, and the direction of 
the forces be given, the body will tend to turn, under the action of the couple 
thus constituted, until the line UK is in the direction of the forces. This 
has an application in Magnetism. 

When the parallel forces are in one plane, the line of action of 
the resultant is given by a simple formula. If be the 

abscissae, measured from a fixed point 0, of the points in which 
the lines of action meet a fixed straight line OX, and if x denote 
the abscissa of the point in which the line of action of the 
resultant meets OX, we have 


or 


P^Xi -I- 

X = 


, = (P, + P2 + ...)^, 
2(P^) 

t{p) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


This is obtained by taking moments about 0, since the per- 
pendicular distances of the respective lines of action from 0 are 
proportional to x ^, ..., x. The formula holds in all cases pro- 
vided proper signs be attributed to the abscissae x and the forces 
P. If 2 (P) = 0, we have x = oo , unless also 2 {Px) - 0. 

A plane system of parallel forces can be replaced, in one and 
only one way, by two forces in any two assigned lines which are 
parallel to the system. This is seen by taking moments about 
two points lying one on each of the given lines. Thus a system of 
loads on a beam supported at two points is statically equivalent to 
two vertical forces at the supports. 


23. Conditions of Equilibrium. 

It will be noticed that, in each of the forms to which a plane 
system of forces waa reduced in Art 21, the specification of the 
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equivalent system involves three independent measurements. 
Thus in the case of the single resultant, tvro measurements are 
required to fix the line of action, and a third for the magnitude. 
It follows that the necessary and sufficient conditions of equilibrium, 
in whatever form they may be expressed, will be three in number. 

Thus the system will be in equilibrium if the sum of the 
projections of the forces on each of two perpendicular directions is 
zero, and if (further) the sum of the moments about any one point 
is zero. For the first two conditions unsure that the system 
cannot reduce to a single resultant (since the geometric sum of 
the given forces vanishes), and the remaining condition ensures 
that it cannot reduce to a couple. It is also obvious that these 
conditions are necessary. 

The three conditions of equilibiium may be obtained in other, 
but of course equivalent, forms. For example, equilibrium is 
ensured if the sum of the moments of the given forces is zero 
about each of three points A, By C which are not ocdlinear. For 
the system obviously cannot reduce to a couple, and it cannot 
reduce to a single force, since this would have to pass through 
viich of the points A, J5, 0. 

In the particular case of three forces, w^hich is of frequent 
occurrence, the conditions may be put in a more convenient form. 
Excluding the case of parallelism, the resultant of any two of the 
given forces, acting through the intei-section of their lines of 
action, must balance the remaining force. Htiiice the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for equilibrium are that the three forces 
must be concurrent, and that their geometric sum must vanish. 
The latter statement is of course equivalent to two quantitative 
conditions. 

Bz. 1. Thr 0 ^^ force.s pcri)Oiidicular to the sides of a triangle ABO a,t their 
middle points will bo in equilibrium provided they ure proportional to the 
respective sides, and act all inwards, or all outwards. 




S. 


Fig. S8. 


4 
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For the lines of action meet in a point, viz. at the centre of the circle 
ABC, and the triangle becomes itself a triangle of forces if turned through 90". 

The result is easily extended to the case of a plane polygon of any number 
of sides, by drawing diagonals so as to divide the polygon into triangles, and 
introducing at the middle point of each diagonal a pair of equal and opposite 
forces, perpendicular to that diagonal, and proportional to its length. The 
forces can now be divided into sets of three, each of which sets is in equilibrium, 
by the former case. 

Ex. 2. A beam AB free to turn about the end A as a fixed point, and 
the end B rests on a smooth inclined plane ; it is required to find the reactions 
at A, B when the beam is loaded in any given manner. 



Fig. 39. 

There are here three unknown elements to be found, viz. the direction and 
magnitude of the reaction Iti at A, and the magnitude of the pressure Rn at 
B, which is normal to the inclined plane. The problem is therefore deter- 
minate. If we assume the loads to be combined into a single resultant W, 
we have only three forces to deal with, and their lines of action must therefore 
meet in a point 0, which is determined as the intersection of R.^ and W. 
This fixes the direction of and the ratios R^jW and RJW can then be 
found from a triangle of forces. 

Ex. 3. A heavy bar AB rests with its ends on two smooth inclined planes 
which face each other; to find the 
inclination (S) to the vertical in the 
position of equilibrium. 

Let G be the centre of gravity, 
and let AO=a, GB = h. Let a, ^ be 
the inclinations of the planes. 

The lines of action of the pressures 
exerted on the bar at A, .0, which are 
by hypothesis normal to the planes, 
must meet in a point I on the vertical 

through G, This gives Fig. 40. 
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and therefore 
whence we find 


a 


ain (6 - a) 10 8in(^+^) 

sin a ’ b sin ^ 

a sin {B - a ) _ 6 sin (^ + /3) 
sin a sin^ ’ 


cot 6 *= 


a cot a — 6 cot /3 

a + 6 


(i) 

■( 2 ) 

.(3) 


In particular, if the bar is uniform, so that a = 6, we have 

cot ^ ^ (cot a - cot (4) 

We are not at present concerned with questions of stability. It will 
appear later that in the present case the equilibrium is unstable. 

The Cfise of a rod suspended by strings attached to its ends is practically 
identical, the tensions of the strings taking the place of the reactions of the 
planes. 

When two or more moveable bodies A, B, C, are concerned, 
we have to take account of the mutual actions referred to in Art. 18. 
The conditions to be fulfilled by A and B separately will of 
course ensure that the conditions of equilibrium of A and B, 
considered as one s^^stem, are satisfied, just as if they were 
rigidly connected together. In these latter conditions the mutual 
actions of the two bodies will cancel, and it is therefore often 
convenient to begin by formulating them at onoe. 

Ex. 4. Two binooth circular cyliudorb rest in contact in the angle between 
two inclined planes which face each other. 




Fig. 41. 

The pressures of the planes will act in lines through the axes Ay B, If 
these lines meet in 0, the centre of gravity G of the two bodies, considered as 
one system, must lie in the vortical through 0. Hence the inclination 6 of 
the piano A B to the vertical is given by the formula (3) above, provided we 
make a^AQy h^QB. If Wu be the weights of the spheres, we have 

AG \QB= \ ITj, (6) 

4—2 
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and therefore 


oot ^ = 


IF, cot a - TTiCot/S 

WV+ 


( 6 ) 


To find the pressures /?i, R2 of the two planes, and the mutual pressure S 
of the spheres, we must examine the conditions of equilibrium of each sphere 
separately. Since it is in each case a question of three forces, we find at once 


„ sin & jTr n ^ ir c ? w ^ !, w 

^**8in(^-a)’ *“sin ((9+/3)‘ sin(^-a) ' sin {B + M * 

These determine Ri, R^ and Sy when 6 is known from (6). 


24. Theory of Couples. 

Two couples in the same plane whose moments (Art, 20) are 
equal (both in magnitude and sign) are equivalent. For if we 
reverse one of the couples we have a system of four forces in 
equilibrium, since the sum of the moments about any point in the 
plane is zero. 

In the same way we can prove that any number of couples in 
the same plane can be replaced by a single couple whose moment 
is the sum of the moments of the given couples, regard being had 
of course to signa 

Since a couple in a given plane is for the purposes of pure 
Statics sufficiently defined by its moment, it has been proposed to 
introduce a name (‘torque,* or twisting effort,) which shall be free 
from the irrelevant suggestion of two particular forcea 

Ex. A system of forces represented completely (i.e. ae to their lines of 
action, as well as their magnitudes and directions) by the sides AB^ BCy CDy... 
of a doeed plane polygon taken in order, is equivalent to a couple whose 
moment is represented by twice the area of the polygon, taken with the 
proper sign. 



For if we take moments about any point in the plane we get a result 
which is constant, and equal to the area in question. The rule of signs is 
that the area is to be reckoned positive or negative according as it lies to the 
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left or right of a point describing the boundary in the direction of the forces. 
If the polygon intersects itself, some portions of the area will be positive and 
some negative. 

25. Determinate and Indeterminate Statical Problems. 

The question whether a particular problem is statically * deter- 
minate/ i.e. whether the data are sufficient for a definite solution, 
is to be decided on the principles of Arts. 13, 23. 

For instance, the problem of finding the possible position or 
positions of equilibrium of a lamina, under forces in its own plane 
which are known functions of its position, is a determinate one. 
For the three conditions of equilibrium are just the requisite 
number to determine the three coordinates by which (Art. 13) the 
position may be specified. Of course with an arbitrary scheme of 
forces it may happen that there is no real solution ; or, again, there 
may be more than one solution, but in this case each of the corre- 
sponding positions will in general be definite, in the sense that it 
cannot be departed from, however slightly, without violating the 
conditions of equilibrium. 

Again, in the case of a lamina fixed by three links (Fig. 22), or 
suspended by three inextensible strings, and subject to any given 
forces in its plane, the three conditions of equilibrium are just 
sufficient to determine the three unknown tensions. 

Similarly, in the case of a lamina free to turn about a fixed 
point there are three things to be determined, viz. the angular 
coordinate which now suffices to specify the position of the lamina, 
and the direction and magnitude of the reaction at the fixed 
point. 

Questions may however present themselves quite naturally 
where the principles of pure Statics are inadequate for a definite 
solution. To take as simple an example as possible, suppose we 
have a horizontal beam resting on three smooth supports A, 5, C, 
the centre of gravity being at 0 . One condition of equilibrium, 
viz. that the sum of the horizontal components of the forces should 
vanish, is already fulfilled, and the two remaining conditions are 
insufficient to determine the three unknown pressures P, Q, P. 
On the other hand it is certain that in an actual case there 
is a definite pressure at each support. The difficulty disappears 
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when we take account of the fact that a real beam is not 
absolutely rigid. Let us suppose that one of the supports, say G, 
ojin bft orradiiallv raised, e.cr. bv means of a screw, and that to 

P Q R 


G 



V 

w 

Fig. 43. 

begin with it is just clear of the beam, so that 7? = 0. The 
pressures P and Q in this state are found at once by taking 
moments, say they are Pj and Qj. Tf C bo gently raised, the 
beam bends slightly, so as to remain in contact for a while at all 
three points A, B, C. During this stage the pressure li will 
gradually increa.se from zero, whilst Q diminishes, and P increases. 
At length the pressure Q will sink to 0, and the beam will be 
supported at A and C only. The pressures at these points are 
then determinate, say they are P^, 11^, Thus when all three 
supports are in contact we have a continuous transition of the 
values of the three pressures Irorn Q,, 0 to Pj, 0, P,. This 
explains the indeterminateness of the question, wlien proposed as 
one of pure Statics. It becomes pliysically determinate when we 
know exactly the relative heights of the supports, and the elastic 
properties of the beam. (See Chap, xvii.) 

As a further example, suppose we liave a bar AB whose ends 
are fixed to some rigid structure by means of cylindrical pins 
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fitting into cylindrical ‘ eyes/ or sockets, and that it is required to 
find the reactions on the ends when the bar is subject to given 
forces. Even if we assume perfect smoothness at the contacts, so 
that the reaction at each end reduces to a single force, there are 
four unknowns, and the problem is statically indeterminate. If 
we take any point 0 whatever on the line of action of the resultant 
(F) of the external forces, OA and OB will be possible directions 
of the reactions P, Q of the pins, and the corresponding magnitudes 
of these reactions can be found from a triangle of forces. To make 
the question physically determinate it would be necessary to take 
account in this case also of the elasticity of the bar, and of the 
precise conditions of the constraint. It should be noticed that 
the bar may be in a state of stress, and so may exert reactions 
(equal and opposite) on the two pins, even when there is no 
extraneous force. Such stresses are introduced in the mere act 
of fixing the bar if the distance between the centres of the pins 
be not exactly equal to the natural distance between the centres 
of the eyes*. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, but all are to be 
elucidated by similar considerations. The question will present 
itself again in connection with the theory of frames (Chap, v). 

26. Equilibrium of Jointed Structures. 

This question, which is very important in practice, requires 
some care on account of the complexity of the actions involved. 

We will suppose, for definiteness, that the connection between 
any two pieces, or members, of the structure, is by means of a 
cylindrical pin passing through cylindrical holes which it just fits. 
For simplicity we assume perfect smoothness of the surfaces in 
contact, so that the pressures exerted on a pin by any piece, and 
the opposite reactions exerted by the piece on the pin, are in lines 
meeting the axis of the pin, and so reduce in each case to a force 
through this axis. The conditions of equilibrium of the structure 
arc to be found by formulating separately the conditions of 
equilibrium of each member and each pin, and combining the 
results. 

* A Bimilar remark would applj in tbe former example if the ‘ Bupporte ’ are 
Buoh ae to prevent upward as well aa downward motion. 
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Yery often, each member has two joints only, and If it be subject 
to no force except the reactions of the two pins upon it, these 
reactions must be equal and opposite, in the line joining the 
centres. 

Ex, To take a simple case, 8U[>pose we have a bracket formed by two 
bars AC^ BCy of which the former is 
horizontal while the latter is inclined 
at an angle a. There are smooth joints 
at By Cy of which the two former 
an^ su])j)osed to be carried by some 
supporting structure ; and a given 
weight W is suLSpended from the pin 

at (7 

If the weight of the bars be neg- 
leciod, the forces exerted by the bars 
on the pin C will be in the diri'ctions 
of the lengths, so that ABC is a triangle of forces for the pin C, viz. AB repre- 
sents the weight If, BC the force exerted by the bar BCy and CA that 
exerted by the bar AC. Hence we have a tension in AC oi amount ff cot«, 
and a thrust in BC of amount If cosec a. 

If the bars have weights Ifj, Ifj, which we will for simplic.ity suppose 
to act at the middle jioints, the most straightforward j>lan is to introduce 
symbols for the horizontal and vertical c()ni])ononts of the force exerted on 
each bar by each pin ; bub some reduction in the amount of notation required 
can be effected by obvious considerations Thus the vertical com])onents of 
the actions of the piii.s A and C on the bar AC must be each equal to ^Tf,, 
upwards ; and if we denote the horizon txil (“omponent of the action of C by 
Yj, the horizontal pull of A will be in the opposite direction, aa shown in 




Fig. 4(J. 
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Fig. 46, where the forces acting on each bar and on the pin C are indicated 
Boparatelj, It will be noted that we have here applied, informally, the three 
conditions of equilibrium of the bar AC. Again, if we denote by Zj, 7% the 
horizontal and vertical components of the action of the pin C on the bar BC, 
as shewn, the components of the action of B will be upwards, and 

X 2 to the right. The forces on the pin C will consist of the reactions of the 
bars and the weight W. 

As regards the bar BC we have already virtually used two of the con- 
ditions of equilibrium. The third is found by taking momenta about the 


centre, viz. 

2Xj.a8in a = ( Tr 2 -|- 2 F 2 ).acoBa, (1) 

if BC^2a, Considering the equilibrium of the pin C, wc have 

( 2 ) 

This gives Fi, and substituting in (1) we find 

A 1 — X 2 — { IF -l- ^ cot n (3) 


In tbis example it was easy to foresee what would be the sense of each 
component reliction, but it is not really necessary to attend to this. If we 
assume the positive directions arbitrarily, the signs attached to the symbols 
in the result will indicate in which sense the respective forces act 

If the centres of gravity are not at the middle points, or if the applied 
forces are less simple in character, it may become necessary to assume un- 
known values for the component actions of each pin on each bar. When the 
structure is at all complicated the method becomes laborious, owing to the 
number of equations and of unknown quantities involved, and is very liable 
to en’or. A graidiical method of treating such questions is explained in 
Chap. V. 

27. Shearing' Force and Bending Moment in a Beam. 

The theorem, proved in Art. 21, that any plane system of 
forces is equivalent to a single force acting through any assigned 
point, together with a couple, has an interesting illustration in the 
theory of the distribution of shearing force and bending moment 
in a horizontal beam, or other structure, subject to vertical loads. 

If we imagine a vertical section S drawn across a beam at any 
point P of its length, the portions of matter which lie immediately 
to the right of exert on those immediately to the left a system 
of forces which must be in equilibrium with the remaining forces 
which act on the part of the beam which lies to the left, and must 
therefore be equivalent to a vertical force F at P, and a couple M. 
In virtue of the law of equality of action and reaction, the matter 
which lies to the left of S must exert on that to the right an 
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exactly equal and opposite system of forces, which is therefore 
reducible to a force — F and a couple — M. The force F 
is called the 'shearing force/ and the couple M the ‘bending 
moment/ at the point P of the beam*. 

We will assume the positive senses of 
this force and couple to be those in- 
dicated in the annexed figure, where the 
two portions of the beam are drawn 
separately. 

If the remaining forces which act on either portion of the 
beam are known, then lesolving vertically we find the value of F, 
and by taking moments about F we obtain that of il/. 

Hence if PQ be any portion of the beam which is free from 
external force, Q lying (say) to the right of P, we Iiave, with an 
obvious notation, 

Fp^Fq, Mq-Mp = -F.PQ ( 1 ) 

Fr 

t 

IP Q ^ 



V 

Fifr. 48. 



r 



F 

Viir. 47. 


Hence, along any portion of the beam which is free from loads 
and from supporting pressures, the shearing force F is constant, 
whilst M diminish, s as we travel to the right, with a gradient 
equal to —F. 

Again, if PQ be a short segment containing an isolated load 
W, we have 


) 


-( 2 ) 


Fq — Fp = — TF, 

Mq--Mp = -Fq.PQ-^W.€,PQ, 

where e is some proper fraction. Hence, 
ultimately, when PQ is regarded as infinitely 
small, we have 

Mq^Mp ( 3 ) 


Mp 


Mr 


I Fq 

W 

Fig. 49. 


It is shewn in Chap, xvii that the state of strain at anj point of the length 
depends mainly on the bending moment there. 
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Hence F is discontinuous at the point of application of a con- 
centrated load (or at a point of support), diminishing by an 
amount equal to the downward force as we pass the point in 
question to the right ; whilst M is continuous. Accordingly, if we 
draw the graphs of F and Jlf, respectively, for any system of con- 
centrated loads and pressures, the fornier will consist of a series of 
horizontal lines, and the latter of a continuous chain of sloping lines. 

A more purely geometrical way of obtaining the diagrams is 
explained in Chap. iv. 

Ex. 1, Take the case of a single load W at any point (7 on a beam 
which is supported at A and B. 

If AC=a^ AB = l^ the reactions at Ay B are Wil — a)ll and Wajly respec- 
tively. Hence the shearing force has the value W{l — a)ll from A to O', 
and the value ~ Wajl from C to B. Also, taking moments about C of the 
forces which act on the segment ACy we find 

— Wa{l — a)ll (4) 

Since M vanishes at -.4 and B^y its graph is now easily constructed on any 
required scale. 



Fig. 60. 

The relation between the gradient of the A/- graph and the ordinate of the 
/'^-graph should be noticed. 

* For M vaniBhcR as a matter of oouree at a free end, and einoe it is oontinuoui 
it vanishes at a point immediately to the right of or immediately to the left of B, 
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Ex. 2. The annexed Fig. 51 shews a case of several loads. The amounts 
of the respective loads arc indicated by the discontinuities of the /’-graph. 



28. Continuous Load. 


To pass to the case of continuous loads, let x he the horizontal 
coordinate of any point P, measured to the right. The load on an 
element of the length may now be denoted by whx, where w, the 
‘load per unit length/ may vary with x. The equations (2) of 
Art. 27 are replaced by 


or 




( 1 ) 


By integration we have 

Fq-Fp-- ^ wdx, Mq - Mp = - pFdx (2) 

The former of these equations expresses that the difference of the 
shearing force at any two points is equal to the total intervening 
load, as is otherwise obvious. The latter shews that the difference 
of the bending moments is proportional to the area intercepted 
between the corresponding ordinates in the graph of F, 
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In the case of a uniform load w is constant, and we have from (1) 

-F = — wa? + ^, = \wx^ ~~ Ax -{-B (3) 

The arbitrary constants A, B are to be determined by the 
conditions of the special problem, e g. the conditions at the ends 
of the beam. The graph of F is a straight line ; that of ilf is a 
parabola whose axis is vertical and concavity upwards. 

Ex. 1. A uniform heavy beam supported at two points close to the ends. 

We take the coordinates of the supports to be j:= 0, and apply the 
formulee to the intervening space. Immediately to the left of the first 
support wo have F=0, M~0. Since at this point there is an upward 
pressure \wl^ we have, immediately to the right, Jf=0, in virtue of 

Art. 27 (1). Hence, in (3), A=-\wl^ B—Q. The formulae are therefore 

(4) 



These results might have been obtained directly by resolving and takmg 
moments, as in the next example. 

Ex, 2. Let the supports C^I) be at equal distances a {<\l) from the 
centre 0, 

To take advantage of the symmetry we choose the origin at 0, and 
consider only the portion OB oi the beam. If be the coordinate of a point 
P between D and we have, resolving vertically the forces on the segment 
PBy and taking moments about P, 

F=K7(J/-jr), M=\w{^l-xY\ (6) 

for the weight of this segment is and its centre of gravity is of 

course at its middle point 
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Again, at the point 0 we have obviously whilst 

Mq— - ( 6 ) 

as is found by taking moments about 0 of the forces acting on the half OB. 
These consist of the upward pressure \ wl of the support /), and the weight 




acting at a distance from 0. Ucnco if P lies between 0 and Z), wc 
find, considering the equilibrium of 01\ 

— wj:^ — I wla + J wP (7) 

It should be noticed that the relations (1) are verified, and that the two 
fonnulao for M agree when x — a^ whilst F has a disfontinuity of the proper 
amount The figure shews the complete graphs of F and M, 

It is to be remarked that in any proLlo.rn of the above kind 
the values of F and of ilf, due to dilfererit loads, will give by 
addition the values corresponding to the combined load. For 
instance, the case of Phg, 51 might have been obtained by 
superposition from three cases of the type of Fig. 50. 

29. Sliding Friction. 

The usually adopted laws of sliding friction have been stated 
for the case of a particle in Art. 9. The natural generalization is 
as follows ; 
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If a body be in contact witli a rough surface or surfaces at one 
or more points, equilibrium is possible if, and only if, the statical 
conditions can be satisfied by the assumption of reactions at the 
various points whose inclination to the common normal does not, 
in each case, exceed a certain value This limiting value \ is 
connected with the coefficient /a of friction by the relation 
tanX = /i. The values of /i., and therefore of may of course be 
diflerent for the different pairs of surfaces which are in contact. 


Ex, A bar AB rests, like a ladder, with the upper end A apjainst a 
vertical wall, which we will suppose to be smooth, and the 
lower end B on a rough horizontal plana 

Since there are only three forces acting on the bar, viz. 
its weight, the horizontal pressure at A, and the reaction 
of the ground at i?, these must be concurrent, say in the 
point 0. Hence if 0 bo the centre of gravity of the bar, 
the angle QOB in the figure cannot exceed X, the angle of 
friction at i?, consistently with equilibrium. If B be the 
inclination of the bar to the vertical, we have, in the 
figure, 


tan 0 = 


and therefore 


CB 

AC' 

CB 


, BN BN 



tan 6 = tan GOB = tan QOB, 
Jjjy JJU 


■( 1 ) 


Hence, for a given position of (?, the greatest admissible inclination of the 
bar is given by 

Fora given inclination we must have 

BGIi^fA.AB. cote (3) 


^ AB , 

tan ^=^'^tanX = 


If with the point of contact P of two surfaces as vertex we 
describe a right circular cone of semi-angle X about the common 
normal as axis, the direction of the resultant reaction at P must 
lie within this cone, which is accordingly called the 'cone of 
friction’ at P, In two-dimensional problems, such as we deal 
with here, this cone is represented by two opposite generating 
lines, viz. the two lines in the plane of the figure which make 
angles X on cither side with the normal. 

The existence of friction often leads to cases of statical 
indeterminateness, which however become physically determinate 
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(although not always easily calculable) when account is taken of 
the elastic properties of the bodies concerned. Cf. Art. 25. 

Ex. A bar A B rests on two inclined planes wliich face each other. 

The case where the pianos are smooth has been solved in Art. 23, Ex. 3. 
When friction is to be taken into account, wo draw through each of the points 
A, ^ a pair of straight lines making angles with the normal equal to the 
corresponding angle of friction. In the case illustrated in Fig. 63^ these 
angles are less than the inclinations of the respective planes. 

Since the directions of the reactions at A, B must lie within the angular 
spaces thus defined, it is necessary 
for equilibrium that the point of 
concurrence of the tlirco forces 
acting on the bar should lie with- 
in the quadrilateral area which is 
common to these spaces. Hence 
if the vertical through O creases 
this area, the position is one of 
equilibrium, but the ijrocise position 
of the point of concurrence, and 
consequently the directions and 
magnitudes of the reactions, cannot 
be determined on purely statical 
considerations. 

If the vertk:al in question passes 
through the extreme points of the 
quadrilatera', to the right or left, the reactions have their greatest possible 
obliquity to the normals, and the position is one of ‘limiting equilibrium.' 
In this case the reactions are determinate. Tlie formulaB for the extreme 
inclinations of the bar are obtained from Art. 23, (3) if we rc])lace a and (i 
in the one case by a + X and )3-X', and in the other by a— X and /3-hX', re- 
spectively, where X, X' are the two angles of friction. 

The indeterminateness, when it exists, in explained by the fact that the 
bar when placed in position is subject to a stress which varies with the 
manner in which the operation is performed. It is difii*rent, for instance, 
when the bar is gently laid on the jdancs, and when it is firmly pressed into 
its position. This implies a variable constituent in the reaction of each 
plane. 



30. Friction at a Pivot. Rolling Friction. 

The pivot is supposed to be cylindrical, and to fit almost 
exactly into a cylindrical hole, of slightly greater radius. We will 
assume that the contact takes place along a generating line of the 
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cylinder*, which is represented in the figure by the point A. The 
resultant action of the pivot on the socket is 
then represented by a single force whose in- 
clination to the normal AO cannot exceed a 
certain value Hence if we make the angle 

OAB equal to AB will be one of the two 

extreme directions of the force. Drawing OB 
at right angles from the centre 0 of the pin. 
we have OB — OA sin \ = 6 sin X, if b denote 
the radius of the pin. Hence the line of the reaction cannot 
fall outside a circle of radius b sin X described with 0 as centre. 
This is called the ‘ circle of friction.' In the case of well- 
lubricated joints it is usually small. 

In the case of a bar jointed at each end, the reactions of the 
two pins must be etjual and opposite, if we neglect the weight of 
the bar itself. The extreme positions of the line of action will 
therefore be given by the four common tangents to the two friction- 
circles. If the pins be small, and well-lubricated, it is suflBcient 
for many purposes to assume that the line of action passes through 
the centres of the pins. 

Ex. Siip[>oae that a locomotive wheel of radma a carries a portion 
ir of the load, and that the radius of the 
friction-circlo is r. In liiniting equilibiium 
the reaction botween the axle and the wheel 
is tangential to the friction-circle, and since 
(if we neglect the weight of the wheel) it 
must be balanced by the reaction of the rail, 
it goes through the point of contact. If $ 
be its inclination to the vertical, we have 
therefore 

8ind=^, .(1) 

and the horizontal component is 

irtanfl= .(2) 

practically, since 0 is usually .small. The horizontal resistance is therefore 
less than in the case of sliding friction, in the ratio of rja to /x. This shews 
the advantage of large wheels. 

* Thia IB not strictly correct aa a ivprebentafcion of actual oonditionB, but may 
serve for purposes of general explanation. 

L. & 
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So far, nothing has been said about ‘rolling friction/ It is plain 
that as a matter of fact there must be some influence which 
opposes the rolling of one body over another, in addition to the 
fuice F of sliding friction already considered. For take the case 
of a body supported on a horizontal plane by cylindrical or 
spherical rollers, on which it rests at their highest points. ' If the 
action at each point of contact reduces to a single forc$, it is 
evident from a consideration of the equilibrium of a rollet that 
this force musfc be vertical. Hence there would be no resistance 
to a horizontal pull on the body. 

The usual empirical assumption is that at the place of contact 
there is a resisting couple, in addition to the tangential friction F, 
and that the maximum moment (M) of this couple is proportional 
to the normal pressure R, viz. we have 

M^Rr, ( 3 ) 

where r is a constant length depending on the nature of the 
surfaces and the curvature. 

On this hypothesis the scheme of forces acting on the roller 
would be as shewn in Fig. 58, if we neglect 
the weight of the roller itself. It is assumed 
that there is a horizontal force on the sup- 
ported body, urging it to the right. If d 
denote the inclination of the reactions S to 
the vertical, and a the radius of the roller, 
we have, taking moments about the centre, 

2Sa sin 0 = Jl/j -I- il/^ (4) 

Since the normal pressure is Scos^, we have 
Ml = r, S' cos 0, cos 0 ,. . .(5) 

and therefore tan 0 = ^ (r, -h r,)/a. 

The origin of the couple is doubtless to be sought in the fact 
that the contact does not take place at a point, but over a certain 
area, the surfaces being deformed by the pressure, but into this 
we cannot enter. It appears at any rate that r is smaller the 
ar er the materials. The values found by experiment are in 


M.. 



Fig. as. 
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many cases of the order of a fraction of a millimetre. The value of 
0, and consequently the resistance, is therefore very small, unless 
the radius a be itself very minute*. 

EXAMPLES. IV. 

(General Theory.) 

1. Shew how to construct geometrically the resultant of two forces whose 
lines of action meet outside the paper. 

2. Prove the following construction for the preceding problem : 

Let AA\ BW be straight lines representing the given forces completely. 
Through B draw AC^ BC parallel U) A* AB\ respectively; and through 
A\ B' draw A'C'y EC* parallel to AE, A' respectively. Then CC will 
repi’csent the resultant completely. 

3. IVove that if a piano system of forces has equal moments about three 
points which arc not collincar it reduces to a couple. 

4. If three forces l\ Q, li act along the sides BG, CA, ABy respectively, 
of a triangle ABCy the resultant will pass through the ciuitres of the in- and 
circumscribed circles if 

P ^ Q ^ __R ^ 

cos B - cos C cos V — cos A cos A - cos B ‘ 

5. A BCD is a convex quadrilateral; prove that if four forces repre- 
sented completely by All, BD, DC, CA are in equilibrium, AD must be parallel 
to BC. 

6 . Forces /?.AB, 7 .BC, p.CD, j.DA act in the corrasponding aides 
of a quadrilateral A BCD in the senses indicated ; prove that they are equi- 
valent to a single force unless p — qyOV unless ABCD is a parallelogram. 

7. ADy BE are the perpendiculars from the angles J, ^ of a triangle to 

the oj>p()site sides, and a force P acts along DE. Replace it by three forces 
acting along BGy CAy J/>’, respectively. [Pcosd, Pcos5, -/’cos (7.] 

8 . Two forces /*, Q act through fixed points Ay B. If they be tmmed 
through any the same angle about these points, in the same sense, so as to 
make a constant angle with one another, prove that their resultant R turns 
about a fixed point G (called the ‘astatic centre’), and that 

BC AG AB' 

Deduce the existence of an astatic centre for any plane system of forces 
acting through fixed jioints. 

* The empirical laws of sliding and rolling friction were formulated by the 
French physioiets 0. A. Coulomb (1821) and A. Morin (1831-3). 

For information as to more recent experiments the reader is referred to books 
on technical Mechanics. 
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EXAMPLES. V. 


(Problems.) 

1. If the addition of 01 gramme in one scale-pan of a balance makes the 

pointer move over 5 mm. of its scale, find the depth of the centre of gravity 
of the beam below the plane of the three knife-edges, having given tljiat the 
length of the beam between the outer knife-edges is 30 cm., its weight 180 
grammes, and the lengtli of the pointer 15 cm. [■2fimm.] 

2. A lamina whose weight is W can turn in a vertical plane about a fixed 
point 0. If weights Q he suspended from points A, £ on opposite sides 
of the lino 00 joining 0 to the centre of gravity 0, prove that the angle 6 
which 00 makes with the vertical is given by 

. _ Fa sin a — Qb sin 
^ Fa cos a -h cos fi -p Wk * 

where a = OA^ h = OB, k = 00 ^ and a, ^ denote the angles A OG^ BOO. 

3. A uniform ladder whoso weight is 60 lbs. and length 10 ft. rests with 

its upper end against a snio^ith wall, and its foot is 4 ft. from the wall. A 
man whose weight is 150 lbs. stands on one of the rungs at a distance of 
7 ft. from the lower end. Find, from a diagram drawn to scale, or by calcu- 
lation, the horizontal thrust of the end on the ground. [56’7 lbs.] 

4. AC and BC are two light rods hinged at A and D to two fixed 

points in the same vertical, and AC is horizontal. If A 6’= 4 ft., A/? = 2 ft, 
find in lbs. the tension or thrust in each rod when a w'cight of 20 lbs. is 
suspended from C. [40 lbs., 44 7 lbs.] 

5. A uniform rod AB o{ weight W hangs from a fixed point 0 by a 
string OA attached to the end A. If a couple of moment N be applied 
to the rod in a vertical plane, find its inclination to the vertical when in 
equilibrium. 

6. A uniform heavy rod of given length is to be supported in a given 
position, with its upper end resting at a given point against a smooth 
vertical wall, by means of a string attached to the lower end of the rod, 
and to a point of the wall Find by a geometrical construction the point 
in the wall to which the string must be attached. 

7. A unifoim beam of length I hangs from a fixed point by two ropes 
of lengths a, h ; find their tensions. 

r Wa Wb “\ 

LV(2a* -I- - P) ’ V(2aa + 26> - l ^) ' J 

8. A sphere rests between two smooth inclined planes (a, a) whose line 
of intersection is horizontal. Find the pressures on the planes. 

r W sin a W sin < 


^sin (o + a') * sin (o 


in a "I 

W)J 
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9 . A uniform bar A PQB of given weight W rests with its lower end A 
on a smooth horizontal plane, and is in contact with smooth pegs at P and 

of which the former is above and the latter below the bar. Find the 
pressures on the horizontal plane and on the pegs, having given the distance 

the distance of the centre of gravity from A, and the inclination of 
the line PQ to the horizontal. 

10. A beam of weight W rests against a smooth horizontal rail, with its 

lower end on a smooth horizontal plane. Find what horizontal force must be 
api'licd to the lower end in order that the beam may be in equilibrium at a 
given inclination B to the horizontal, having given the height h of the rail 
above the horizontal plane, and the distance a of the centre of gravity of the 
beam from the lower end. [ Wajh . sin^ B cos 6.] 

11. The ends A, B of a uniform bar can slide without friction along 
horizontal and vertical lines (9A, OBy respectively ; and the bar is maintained 
in equilibrium by a string connecting a given point P of it to 0. Find the 
tension of the string, having given the inclinations of the string and the bar 
to the horizontal. 

In what cases is equilibrium impossible ] 

12. In a Svheel and axle’ the diameter of the wheel is 3 ft., and that 
of the axle 6 in, A rope wrajiped in opj.) 08 ite ways round the wheel and axle 
carries a pulley weighing 12 lbs. What force must be applied at right angles 
to a crank 18 in, long in order to maintain equilibrium! 

13. Two uniform rods A By BC are freely jointed at J5, and are moveable 
about Ay which is fixed. At what point must a prop be placed below BCy so 
that the rods may rest in a horizontal line 1 

[The prop must divide BC in the ratio IF' : IT-h W\ where IF, W are the 
weights of the rods.] 

14. A uniform beam AB can turn freely about a hinge at A, and to 
the end B is attached a string which passes over a small smooth pulley at 
(7, vertically above A, and carries a weight P hanging freely. Prove that in 
equilibrium 

9P 

BC^yy.ACy 

where IF is the weight of the beam. 

15. A uniform rectangular plate ABCDy of weight IF, can turn freely in 
a vertical plane about its highest point A, which is fixed ; and the side BC 
rests on a smooth peg at its middle point, making an angle a with the hori- 
zontaL Qive a diagram shewing the arrangement of the forces acting on the 
plate ; and prove that the pressure on the hinge is If sin a sec /9, where j3 is 
the angle ACB, 
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16. A uniform rectangular plate A Z?(7Z) of weight IT hangs from A, If 
a weight W be suspended from 5, the inclination B of the diagonal AC to the 
vertical is given by 

ir(a2 + 52) + 2iro'! 

where a = ADy h = AD. 

17. A rectangular picture-frame hangs from a perfectly smooth peg by’ 
a string of length 2a wliose ends are attached to two points on the upper \ 
edge at distances c from its middle point. I’rove that if the depth of the | 
picture exceeds 2<^/jJ(d^ - c^) the symmetrical position of equilibrium is the ; 
only one. 

18. A uniform elliptic plate of weight W rests on two smooth pegs /*, Q 
at the same level, its plane being vertical. Prove that a principal axis must 
be vertical, unless the pegs are at the extremities of conjugate radiL 

Prove that in the latter case the pressures on the pegs are 

CP 

and 

respectively, where C denotes the centre of the [)late. 


I'Q 


19. A uniform rod can turn freely about one end, which is fixed, and 
is supported in an inclined position by a string attached to the other end. 
Determine graphically the reaction of the joint, and the tension of the string, 
the inclinations of the rod and string being given. 

Find also for what direction of the string the reaction is least, the 
position of the rod being given ; and shew that the reaction is then at 
right angles to the rod. 

20. Two fixed smooth rods OA, OB are inclined downwards at equal 
angles a to the horizontal. Two equal uniform rods AC, CB^ hinged 
together at C, have rings at the extremities A, By which can slide on the 
fixed rods. Prove that in equilibrium the inclination B of the moveable 
rods to the horizontal is given by 

tan 5 ^ cot CL 

21. Two uniform rods A By BCy each of length 2a, are smoothly jointed 
at By and rest in a vertical plane on two smooth pegs at a distance 2c apart 
Prove that they are in equilibrium if each rod makes with the vortical an 
angle B given by 

sin B — Al/(c/a). 

22. Two equal circular disks of radius a, with smooth edges, are [ilaced 
on their flat sides in the corner between the smooth vertical sides of a box, 
and touch each other in the line bisecting the angle. Prove that the radius 
of the least disk which may be pressed between them without causing them 
to separate is '41 4a. 

23. Two spheres are connected by a string passing over a smooth peg, 
and hang in contact. Prove that the distances of their centres from the peg 
are inversely proportional to their weights. 
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24. A chain is composed of n equal symmetrical links, each of weight 
JVf and is attached at the ends to two fixed points. If a, )3 be the inclina- 
tions of the end links to the horizontal, prove that the horizontal pull on 
either support is 

(n - 1) W 
tan a + tan ’ 

25. An equilateral triangle ABC formed of three uniform bars, each 
of weight Wj is suspended from the corner A ; prove that the reaction at 
B is equal to 764 IP, and makes an angle of about 41“ with the horizontal. 

26. If AC, BC represent the jib and tie-rod of a crane, find the stresses 
in them when a weight If is suspended from C, neglecting the weights of 
AC, BC themselves. 

If the weights of AC, BChe Wi, IPj, the centres of gravity being at the 
middle points, prove that the action at C on the jib AC consists of a force 
J Wi upwards, and a force 

in the direction from C to A. 

What are the corresponding results for the rod BC^ 

27. A frame of three rods smoothly jointed together so as to form a 
triangle ABC is in equilibrium under three forces perpendicular to the sidcvS 
at their middle points, and proportional to the sides. Prove that the re- 
actions at the joints are all equal, and that their directions are tangential 
to the circle ABC. 

28. A link polygon is acted on by forces perpendicular to the sides, at 
the middle points, which are respectively proportional to those sides, and are 
directed all inwards or all outwards. Prove that if the polygon is in equili- 
brium a circle can be described through its angular points, and that the 
reactions at the joints are all equal, and tangential to this circle. 


EXAMPLES. VI. 

(Bending Moments.) 

1. Prove that the bending moment at any point P of a beam, due to a 
concentrated load at Q, is equal to the bending moment at Q due to an equal 
load at P. 

2. Construct a diagram shewing the variation of the bending moment at 
any point P of a. beam AB, supported at A and B, for diffeieut positions of a 
concentrated load. 

3. A bar Afi is supported at two points C, D equidistant from the ends. 
Draw the diagrams of shearing force and bonding moment when equal weights 
W are suspended from A, B. 
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4. If be a horizontal beam supported at the ends, prove that the 
curves of bending moment for all distributions of the same load which have a 
resultant in the same vertical line will have a common tangent at and also 
at B. 

Illustrate by the cases where the beam is (1) uniformly loaded from A to 
0 (the middle point), and (2) subject to the same load concentrated at tlue 
middle point of AO, 

5. A beam is confined laterally between stops at A and and has a, 
stanchion passing through it at right angles at a point C. If a couple be', 
applied at C about the axis of the stanchion, find the distrilnition of shearing 
force and bending moment ; and illustrate by figures 

6 . A light rod AB is hold in place by two smooth rings at the ends. 
Two equal and opposite forc es are aiijilied at right angles to the rod at points 
f7, D of it. Draw the diagrams of shearing force and bending moment. 

What is the connection between this and the preceding question? 

7. A uniform beam is 8Up})orted, as in Fig. 53, p. 62, at two points 
equidistant from the ends ; find where these must be situate in order that 
the maximum bending moment (without regard to sign) may be as small as 
possible. 

Also, in this case, find the ratio of the maximum bending moment to 
what it would be if the beam were supported at the ends. 

[The distance between the supports is *586 of the length of the l>oam ; the 
ratio of the maximum bending moments is ’171 .] 

8 . A uniform ocam ABC rests on two sujiports at A and B, and carries 
a weigVit, equal to one-fourth its own weight, at C. Draw carefully the curve 
of bending moments, having given ^ Z? = 10 ft,, B(^ — 6 ft. 

9. A beam ADCl)^ supported at A and carries a uniform load from 
Bio C\ sketch the diagrams of shearing force and iKiiiding moment. 

Explain the relations betwoou the discontinuities (if any) in the two 
diagrams. 

How are the diagrams altered (1) if the load Vie concentrated at its middle 
point, (2) if it be equally divided betAvoen the points B and C? 

10. A uniform load of given length PQ travels along a horizontal beam 
supported at the ends A^ B. Prove that the bending muineiit at any given 
point D is a maximum when 

PO\Oq^AO\OB. 

11. Draw the diagrams of shearing force and bending moment for the 
case of two uniform heavy beams AB^ BC^ hinged at B, and resting in a 
horizontal position on three supports at A^ C, (Take AB^ BD = \DC.) 
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12. A uniform beam AOCB consists of two portions smoothly jointed 
at (7; it is supported at the ends A, and at the middle point 0. If 
AO—OB — a^ OC — b, prove that the pressures on the three supports are 

\w {a — 6), (a + 6), 4“^ ” b). 

Prove that if 0 be taken as the origin of r, the values of F and M for the 
two portions A 0, and OCB are 

F= — wx — \w{a-k- 6), M= hr (x + a)(x + b), 
and F = - wx + (a + b), Af = ^w(x- a) (x - b\ 

respectively. 

Draw the corresponding diagrams. 

13. If the sectional area of a cantilever of length projecting horizontally 
from a wall, varies as P - x^^ where x denotes distance from the wall, prove 
that the shearing force and bending moment are given by 

^ 

where w is the weight per foot at the wall. 

14. A curved rod in the form of an arc of a circle has its ends connected 
by a tense string. Prove that the bending moment at any point varies as 
sin sin where a, /3 are the angular distances of the point in question 
from the ends. 


EXAMPLES. VII. 


(Friction.) 


1, A circ!ilar hoop hangs over a rough peg ; shew how to find the 
{)osition of equilibrium when a given weight is suspended by a string tan- 
gentially from the rim. 

If the weight of the hoop be 10 lbs., what is the greatest weight that can 
be so suspended, the angle of friction being 30® 1 [10 lbs.] 


2. A uniform rod of length 4a, bent into the form of a square, hangs 
with one of its sides over a rough peg. If ^ be the coefficient of friction, 
prove that the greatest possible distance of the peg from the centre of the 
side is ^fia. 


3. A uniform plank, whose thickness may bo neglected, rests in a hori- 
zontal position across a fixed circular cylinder of radius a. If I be the length 
of the plank, and X the angle of friction, prove that the greatest weight which 
can be attached at one end without causing the plank to slip is 


a\ 

whore W is the weight of the plank. 


.w, 
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4. A light rod rests in a horizontal position with one end A against a 
rough wall, being supported by a string which joins a point 0 of the rod to 
a point of the wall vertically above A. Prove that a weight may be suspended 
from any point of the rod within distances 

Jt AO 
tan a ± fjr 

from 0, without causing the end A to slip, a denoting the inclination of the 
string to the horizontal. 

Examine the case of tan a<fi. 


5. A circular cylinder rests with its axis horizontal on a rough plane of ', 
inclination a ( > X), and is supported by a string tangential to the cylinder 
and perpendicular to its axis. Prove that the greatest admissible inclination 
of the string to the horizontal is given by 

sin (it - X) 
sin X 


cos 0 = 


6. A uniform bar AB is supported at an inclination a to the horizontal, 
with the end on a rough horizontal plane, by a string attached to A. 
Prove that the extreme inclinations (d) of the string to the vertical arc 
given by 

cot ^ = - + 2 tan a. 

P 

7. A uniform bar AB rests on a plane of inchiiation a, along a lino of 
greatest slope. If tlie lower end A be gently raised by means of a string 
attached to it, and making an angle $ with AB, prove that the end B will, 
or will not, begin to slip according as 

cot S ^2 tan a + p. 

How do you reconcile this result with the fact that when 0 = 0 the bar 
will not slide unless the tension of the string exceeds a certain value ? 

8. A uniform ladder rests in limiting equilibrium with its lower end on 
a rough horizontal plane and its upjier end against a smooth wall. If 0 be 
the inclination of the ladder to the vertical, prove that tan 0 = 2/x. 

9. A uniform ladder of length I and weight W rests with its foot on 
the ground (rough) and its upper end against a smooth wall, the inclination 
to the vertical being 0. A force P is apjdicd to it horizontally at a distance 
c from the foot, ho as to make the foot approach the wall. Provo that /* 
must exceed 

Wl 

-f i tan 0). 

10. A uniform rod jiasses over one rough peg and under another, the 
coefficient of friction in each case being The pegs are at a distance a 
apart, and the line joining them makes an angle a with the horizontal. Shew 
that equilibrium is not possible unless the length of the rod exceeds 

/, . tana\ 
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11. A horizontal lamina has two pins Ay B projecting from it which can 
slide in two straight slots in a horizontal table, at right angles to one another. 
If a couple be applied to the lamina, prove that it will not move unless the 
sum of the angles of friction at A and B falls short of 90". 


12, A bracket can slide along a fixed vertical rod, and supports a weight 
W suspended from its arm at a distance c from the rod. Prove that the 
bracket will not slip down if c> ABj^^y where A, B denote the points of 
contact, and /i is the cocflicicnt of friction at each of these points. 

13. A rectangular window-sash of breadth a and depth 6, fitting some- 
what loosely in its frame, is supported by two weights. If one of the cords 
be broken, find the relation between a, 6, and the coefficient of friction /*, in 
order that the sash may not run down. 


14. A uniform rod A BCD rests across two horizontal rails at the same 
level at B and C, and AB= CD. A gradually increasing horizontal force is 
applied at A at right angles to the rod ; determine whether the rod will 
begin to slip at B or at C first, the coefficients of friction at these points 
being the same. 


15. A bar rests on two pegs, and makes an angle a with the horizontal. 
The centre of gravity is between the pegs, at distances a, b from them. 
Prove that for equilibrium 




where ^2 f^re the coefficients of friction at the pegs. 

Prove that if tan « is less than the above limit the friction at each peg is 
indeterminate ; and give the physical explanation. 


16. A bar rests with its extremities on two inclined planes facing each 
other, as in Art. 23, Ex. 3 ; prove that if the inclination of each plane to the 
horizontal is less than the corresponding angle of friction, every position is 
one of equilibrium. 

17. A bar rests on two planes of inclinations o, j8 which face each other, 
and X, X' are the corresponding angles of friction. Examine geometrically 
the condition of equilibrium when a < X, > X'. 

Find the inclination of the bar to the vertical, in limiting equilibrium. 

18. A uniform bar AB rests with its ends on two planes of equal 
inclination a which face each other, in a plane perpendicular to the line of 
intersection. If the angle X of friction at each end be less than a, prove that 
the limiting inclination B of the bar to the horizontal is given by 

sin 2X 
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19. A rectangulftr table stands on a plane of inclination a, one pair of 

edges being horizontal. The lower pair of feet are fitted with castors, so that 
the friction there may be neglected. If the coefficient of friction (fi) for the 
upper pair be greater than tan a, prove that there will be equilibrium provided 
the vertical through the centre of gravity cuts the plane at a distance from 
the line of the lower feet which lies between . tan a and I, whore I is tl^e 
distance between the upper and lower feet. . 

What is the corresponding result if the upper feet (alone) are fitted witfi 
castors ? \ 

20. If in the preceding example there be friction at all four feet, the 
coefficients being /x for the upper and /i' for the lower feet, j^rove that if 
/I > tan a, ^'<tana, the distance from the line of the lower feet of the 
point where the vertical through the centre of gravity cuts the plane must 
exceed 

tan a — fi ^ 

21. If in Ex. 8 the wall and the ground be equally rough, prove that 
the extreme inclination of the ladder to the vertical is twice the angle of 
friction. 

22. A carriage is on an inclined plane, the axles being horizontal 
Prove that it can be prevented from running down most easily by braking 
the front or the hind wheels according as the point where the vertical through 
the centre of gravity meets the ground is nearer to the line of contact of the 
front wheels or to that of the hind wheels. 

23. A circular cylinder of radius a and weight W rests with its axis 
horizontal in a V-shaped groove whose aides are inclined at equal angles a 
to the horizontal, and a gradually increasing couple is applied to it in a 
plane perpendicular to its axis. If a<X prove that the cylinder will begin 
to roll up one side of the groove when the couple exceeds Wasino, If 
a > X prove that the least couple which will make the cylinder turn about 
its axis U 


^ Wa sec u sin 2A. 



CHAPTER IV 

GRAPHICAL STATICS 

31. Force-Diagram and Funicular Polygon. 

The graphical method of reducing a plane system of forces, 
which is now to be explained, involves the construction of two 
figures, viz. a ' force-diagram ’ and a * funicular polygon 

In the force-diagram no regard is had to the precise configura- 
tion of the lines of action of the various forces. It is constructed 
by drawing in succession a series of vectors AB, BC, CD, ... to 
represent the given forces in magnitude and direction, and by 
joining the vertices of the polygon ABGD,., to an arbitrary 
‘pole' 0. 

In the funicular, or ‘ link ’ polygon as it is sometimes called, we 
start with the lines of action of the various forces as given, but 
their magnitudes are not in evidence. Its vertices lie on the lines 
of action, and its sides are respectively parallel to the lines drawn 
from 0 in the force -diagram. More particularly, the two sides 



• The method was given by 0. Culmann (1821-81), professor of engineering at 
Zurich, in his book Die grapkUche Statik, let ed., 1864. 
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which meet at any vertex are respectively parallel to the lines 
drawn from 0 to the ends of that side of the force-polygon which 
represents the corresponding force. In drawing the funicular we 
may start at any point on the line of action of one of the forces, 
and the rest of the figure is then determinate. i 

I 

The relation between the two diagrams will be understood 
from the annexed Fig. 59, where corresponding lines in the forced 
diagram on the right, and the funicular on the left, are numbered' 
similarly. 

The sides of the force-polygon may be arranged in the first 
instance in any order, and the force-diagram can then be com- 
pleted in a doubly-infiiiite number of ways, owing to the arbitrary 
position of the pole 0. And in the case of each force-dingram we 
can draw a simply-infinite number of funiculars, in which corre- 
sponding sides are of course parallel. 

32. Graphical Reduction of a Plane System of 
Forces. 

The two diagrams being supposed constructed, it is seen that 
the force in any one of the lines of action in the funicular can be 
replaced by two components acting in the sides which meet on 
that line, and that the magnitudes and directions of these com- 
ponents are given by a corresponding triangle in the force diagram. 
Thus the force numbered 1 in the preceding figure is erjuivalent 
to two forces represented by 01 and 1 2. When this process ol 
replacement is complete, each terminated side of the funicular ie 
the seat of two forces which neutralize each other, and there 
remain only two uncompensated forces, viz. those which act in the 
first and last sides of the funicular. 

If these sides (produced if necessary) intei'scct, the final 
resultant will act through the intersection, and its magnitude and 
direction will be given in the force-diagram by the line joining 
the first to the last vertex of the force-polygon ; see Fig. 60, wher€ 
the resultant of the four given forces is denoted by x. Thus the 
force-diagiam gives the magnitude and direction of the single 
resultant to which the system in general reduces, whilst the 
funicular determines a point on its line of action. 
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It will be noticed that the construction can be made to give 
not only the final resultant, but also the resultant of any group of 
consecutive forces. For this purpose we have only to make use of 
those portions of the diagrams which relate to this group. 



As a special case it may happen that the force-polygon is 
'closed/ i.e. its first and last points coincide. The first and last 
sides of the funicular will then in general be parallel, and the two 
uncompensated forces will form a couple. It will be noticed that 
here also, as in Art. 19, a couple appears as the equivalent of an 
infinitely small force acting in an infinitely distant line. 


4 
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If, however, the force-polygon being closed, the first and last 
sides of the funicular are coincident, instead of parallel, the two 
outstanding forces will neutralize one another, and we have 
equilibrium. This is illustrated by Fig. 60, if we imagine the 
force X to be reversed and included in the system of given forces. 

Hence the graphical conditions of equilibrium of a plane 
system of forces are that the force-polygon and the funicular 
polygon should both be closed. ; 

A system of bars, smoothly jointed where they meet, having the shape 
of the funicular polygon, would evidently be in equilibrium under the 
action of the given forces, 8upi)osed aj)plied at the joints. Moreover any 
bar in which the stress is of the nature of a tension, as opposed to a thrust, 
might be replaced by a string. This explains the origin of the names ‘link- 
polygon ’ and ‘funicular.’ Cf. Art. 11. 

33. Properties of the Funicular Polyg^on. 

The figures obtained by taking two distinct positions 0, 0' of 
the pole in the force-dijigram, and drawing the respective funiculars, 
have various interesting properties. 

In the first place we may prove that the intersections of 
corresponding sides of the two funiculars will he collinear*. This 
is, essentially, a theorem of pure Geometry, but a simple statical 



Fig. 62. 


proof may be given. If AB represent any force in the force- 
polygon, the pair of sides of one funicular which meet on its line 
of action will be parallel to OA, OB^ whilst the corresponding 
sides of the other funicular will be parallel to O' A, O'R The 
force AB may be replaced by the two components marked a;, y in 
the left-hand diagram, whilst an equal and contrary force BA in 
the same line of action is equivalent to the components marked 
* 0. Culmann, Lc. ante p. 77. 
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of, %f , The four forces ar, y, x\ y* are therefore in equilibrium. 
Now Xy X have a resultant through the point represented as 
to magnitude and direction by O'O, whilst y, y' have a resultant 
through K, represented by 00'. Since these two resultants must 
balance, HK must be parallel to 00\ If L be the intersection of 
a consecutive pair of corresponding sides of the two funiculars, it 
appears in the same way that KL is also parallel to 00', and 
is accordingly in the same line with HK \ and so on. This line 
HKL... may be called, for a reason which will appear presently, 
the ‘axis of perspective’ of the two figures. 

This theorem enables us, when one funicular is given, to draw 
any other without further reference to the force- diagram. 

By considering the figure for three forces in equilibrium we are led to the 
theorem that if the lines AA\ CC" joining corresponding vertices of two 


A 



triangles ABC^ A' EC are concurrent, the intersections of corresponding sides 
will be collinear, and conversely. These are well-known theorems of Geometry. 
In a similar way we may infer from statical principles that if the sides of a 
closed polygon of n-H sides pass each through a fixed point on a given 
straight line, and if n of its vertices describe given straight lines, the locus 
of the remaining vertex is also a straight line. 

Again, it is obvious that in the case of a plane system of 
forces in equilibrium, the complete figure obtained by taking two 
poles 0, 0' in the force-diagram may be regarded as being the 
orthogonal projection of the edges of a closed plane-faced poly- 
hedron. The polyhedron in question consists in fact of two 
pyramids, with vertices represented by 0, O', standing on a common 
base represented by the force-polygon (see Fig. 64), 

u s. 


e 
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A similar statement holds with respect to the corresponding 
funicular diagram, with its two funicular polygons. For let p be 
the line on which pairs of corresponding sides of the two funicular 
polygons intersect, and imagine any two planes cr, tsr to be 
drawn through p. Through the vertices of the two funiculars 



V 


c 





Fig. 64. 

draw lines perpendicular to the plane of the paper, to meet in one 
case the plane m and in the other the plane -cr'. The points in 
tj and 'Bj' thus determined will be the vertices of a polyhedron of 
which the funicular diagram is the orthogonal projection*. 

34. Reciprocal Figures. 

If we compare the two diagrams in Fig. 64 we notice that to 
each line in one there is a parallel line in the other, and that the 
lines which meet at a point in one diagram correspond to lines 
forming a closed polygon in the other. Two figures which are 
related in this way are said to be ‘ reciprocal/ since the properties 
* L. CremoDa, Le figure reci^roche nella ttatica grafica^ 1672. 
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of the first figure in relation to the second are the same as those 
of the second in relation to the first*. A simpler instance of two 
reciprocal figures is supplied by the funicular and force-diagram 
of three or more concurrent (or parallel) forces in equilibrium 
(Fig. 65). 



It is convenient to have a notation which shall put this 
reciprocal character in evidence. For this purpose we may 
designate the various points of one figure by letters A, B, G, 
and the corresponding polygons in the other figure by the same 
letters. A line joining the points A, B in the former will then 
be parallel to the line which is common to the two polygons A, B 
in the latter. This notation was introduced by R. H. Bowf in 
connection with the theory of Frames (see Chap, v), where, also, 
reciprocal diagrams, or portions of such, present themselves. It is 
illustrated in Figs. 64, 65 J. 

It is to be observed that a figure composed of points and 
straight lines joining them does not of necessity admit of a 
reciprocal. It may be shewn that a necessary and sufficient 
condition is that the figure should be the orthogonal projection 
of a closed polyhedron with plane faces. When this is fulfilled, 
a kind of reciprocal polyhedron can be constructed theoretically (in 
various ways), the orthogonal projections of whose edges form 

* The theory of reciprocal figures, as thus defined, was first studied by J. Clerk 
Maxwell (1864), in a slightly different connection. The reciprocal relations of 
force-diagrams and funiculars were investigated by Cremona. 

t Eeommic8 of Construction in relation to Framed Structures, London, 1873. 

X The letter O, in the left-hand portion of Fig. 65, refers to the polygon formed 
by the four outer lines. In Fig. 64 the symbol O' in the first diagram is omitted. 
It corresponds to the outer quadrilateral. 
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the lines of the reciprocal plane diagram. The letters il, 2?, C, ... 
in Bow's notation may be taken to refer to the vertices of one 
polyhedron and the faces of the other. 

35. Parallel Forces. 

When the given forces are all parallel, the force-polygjon 
consists of segments of a straight line. This case has important 
practical applications. \ 

Thus we may use the graphical method to find the resultant 
of any given loads on a girder. The construction is shewn, for the 
case of four loads, in the annexed figure. 




Fig. 60. 

By a slight modification of the process we may resolve a 
system of parallel forces into two components acting in two given 
straight lines parallel to them. In this way we may find the 
pressures on the supports of a beam loaded in any given manner. 



Fig. 67. 
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Thus if, in the force-diagram (Fig. 67), AB, BC, CD represent the 
given loads, we first construct the sides of the funicular which are 
parallel to Oil, OB, 00, O-D, and then join the points in which the 
extreme sides, corresponding to Oil, OZ), meet the vertical lines 
through the two supports. This joining line is called the ' closing 
line ’ of the funicular. If we draw OE parallel to it in the force- 
diagram, the segments DE, EA will represent the upward pressures 
exerted by the two supports on the beam. For the forces thus 
indicated, combined with the given loads, will constitute a system 
in equilibrium, since the force-polygon {ABODE A) and the corre- 
sponding funicular are both closed. 

The graphical method can be applied to find the 'centre' of a 
system of parallel forces acting through given points Aj, Aj, ... 
(Art. 22). For if we construct the line of action of the resultant for 
each of two given directions of the forces, the intersection of these 
lines will be the required point. The most convenient plan is to 
take the two directions at right angles. It is unnecessary to 
construct a second force-diagram, since the sides of the second 
funicular are suflBciently determined by the fact that they are 
respectively perpendicular to those of the first. The construction 
may be used to find the centre of gravity of a plane system of 
])articles situate at A^, A^, ... whose masses are proportional to 
the several forces. 

The method is in use for finding the mean centre of irregular 
plane areas. These are divided into strips, whose individual mean 
centres are found by estimation, the areas themselves being deter- 
mined by the planimeter. 

36. Bending Moments. 

The funicular polygon can also be made to indicate the 
moment of a force, or of a system of forces, about any assigned 
point P. 

For let P be a force, corresponding to AB in the force-diagram, 
and draw a parallel to it through P, meeting in //, K the sides of the 
funicular which correspond to OA, OB. Let R be the intersection 
of these sides, and draw OM perpendicular to AB. In taking the 
moment of F we may substitute for it its two components in 
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RH^ KR, which are represented by AO, OB, respectively, in the 
force-diagram. Also, if we imagine these forces to act at E and 
K we need only take account of their components at right angles 



A 



M 

B 


to EK^ which correspond to MO, OM, respectively. The moment 
is therefore given numerically by the product OM .EK. The sign 
to be attached to the result will depend on whether 0 lies on one 
side or other of AB, and on the sense of EK as compared with 
that of AB, 

The result applies at once to any system of forces, provided F 
(and AB) refer to their resultant. The moment of the system 
about any point P is equal to OM multiplied by the length EK 
which the first and last sides of the funicular intercept on a line 
drawn through P parallel to the resultant. 

The case of a system of parallel (say vertical) forces is specially 
simple, since OM is then a fixed length. The moment of such 
a system is then represented on a certain scale by the intercept 
made by the first and last sides of the funicular on the vertical 
through P. Moreover, by a proper convention, the sense of this 
intercept will determine the sign. 

For instance, in the case of a beam in equilibrium under given 
loads and the reactions at the supports, if the funicular polygon, 
which is now closed, be constructed as in Fig. G7, the vertical 
through any point P will intersect two of its sides, which are the 
first and last sides of that portion of the funicular which belongs 
to the group of forces lying to the left (say) of P. The length 
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intercepted will accordingly be proportional to the moment of this 
group about P, and therefore to the bending moment at P. The 
complete funicular will therefore serve as a diagram of bending 
moments. If the closing line were horizontal, it would be identical 
with the diagram employed in Art. 27 *, 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to find the pressures on the supports of a beam, 
and to construct the diagram of bending moments, for the case shewn in 
Fig. 69. This is a variation on the case of Fig. 67. 

We distinguish the given loads by the numerals 1, 2, 3, and the unknown 
pressures by x and yt. We first draw the part of the force-diagram corre- 
sponding to the given forces 1, 2, 3, assuming an arbitrary pole 0. This 
enables us to construct the sides xl, 12, 23, 3y of the funicular, and thence 
the closing line xy. A parallel to this through 0 (not shewn in the figure) 
will determine the pressures x, y. 


X \ 2 y 3 



Fig. 69. 


It will be noticed that in this example the f\inicular polygon intersects 
itself, indicating that the bending moment vanishes and changes sign at the 
corresponding point of the beam. Hence the results are the same as if the 
l^eam had consisted of two portions hinged together at this point. 

A girder or bridge which is so long as to require more than 
two points of support is sometimes made in sections hinged 
together. In this way it is easy to arrange that the pressures of 
the supports shall be statically determinate, and accordingly inde- 
pendent of the elastic properties of the structure, and unaflFected 

* When one (unioular has been drawn, it is easy to arrange another so that the 
olosing line shall be horizontal. The above theory is due to Gulmaiin, be. 

t Row’s notation might have been used in this case also, but it is a little more 
difficult to indicate to which compartments of the funicular diagram the several 
letters belong. 
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by changes of temperature, or by a slight settlement of the 
foundations. 


Ex. % We take the case of a beam composed of two portions hinged 
together, and resting on three supports, as shewn in Fig. 70. For simplicity 
we suppose the loads on each portion to be replaced by their resultant ; this 
makes no essential difference so far as the method is concerned. The ije- 
sultant loads are numbered 1 and 2, and the pressures of the supports are 
denoted by a?, y, z. The force-diagram gives at once the directions of tl^ 
sides :rl, 12, 2^ in the funicular, and the portion of the funicular relating th 
the left-hand portion of the beam is completed by drawing the side xy^ which 
must intersect the side 12 on the vertical line through the hinge, since the 
bending moment vanishes there. Since the extremities of the remaining side 
yz of the funicular are now determined, the figure can be completed. The 
lines drawn through the pole of the force-diagram parallel to xy and yz then 
fix by their intersections with the vertical side the magnitudes of the reactions 
Xy y, a In the case figured, the bending moment changes sign at a certain 
point on the right-hand beam, as well as at the hinge. 



Fig. 70. 


It is sometimes required to construct bending-moment diagrams 
for a series of different positions of a moveable load, or system of 
loads*, on a beam. For thi.s purpose it is convenient to regard the 
fumcular for the given system as fixed, and to shift the lines of 
action of the pressures of the 8upj)orts relatively to it, keeping 
these lines, of course, at the proper distance apart. The only 
change is then in the position of the closing line; see Fig. 71, 
where corresponding lines of support are denoted by aa, bb, cc, .... 

* Foi iuBtanoe, the presBures exerted by the wheels of a looomotive on a girder 
bridges 
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It follows from a known theorem of Geometry that the different 
positions of the closing line envelope a parabola whose axis is 
vertical, and which touches the extreme sides of the funicular* 



Fig. 71. 

Hence if ABhe any position of the closing line, touching the 
parabola at P, the figure included by ilP and the funicular gives 
the distribution of bending moment for a given position of the 
travelling load. This figure admits, moreover, of another inter- 
pretation. If A'E be any other tangent to the parabola, meeting 
^5 in P\ the length A'P' which is intercepted by two given 
tangents will have a constant horizontal projection, equal to that 
of AP, Hence P and P may be supposed to refer to the same 
point of the beam^ in the two positions relative to it of the travelling 
load. The figure bounded by dP and the funicular will therefore 
represent the variation of the bending moment at the point corre- 
sponding to P, for different positions of the travelling load*}", 

The preceding statements require modification when one or 
more of tlie loads passes off the beam. Instead of a single parabola 
we have then a series of parabolic arcs, consecutive arcs having a 
common tangent where they meet 

37. ContinuouB Load. 

The effect of a continuous load may be approximated to by 

* The lice joins homologous points of two ‘similar’ rows, and its limiting 
direotions are vertical. 

t A line oonstruoted with the bending moment at a given point as ordinate, and 
the position of the travelling load as absoissa, isoalled the ' influenoe line ’ of that point. 
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dividing the beam into small segments, and supposing the load on 
each of these to be replaced by a single force through its centre of 
gravity. In the limit the funicular polygon becomes a curve ; and 
the tangents at the extremities 
of any arc are parallel to the 
lines drawn through the pole 0 
in the force-diagram to the ends 
of that segment of the vertical 
line which represents the corre- 
sponding portion of the load. If 
this portion were replaced by a 
single foice through its centre 
of gravity, the arc in question 
would be replaced by the two tangents, and the force in question 
would act through the intersection of these tangents. Hence in 
the approximate construction referred to, the true curve touches 
the sides of the funicular polygon obtained. This method of 
drawing the curve is in practical use. 

We have seen (Arts. 12, 28) that in the case of a uniform load 
the funicular curve is a parabola with vertical axis. 




EXAMPLES. VIII. 

1. Shew that the graphical method of coDstructiog the resultant of two 
parallel forces agrees with the ordinary rula 

2. Explain how the construction of Art. 32 for the resultant of a plane 
systoiii fails if the pole 0 be taken on the closing line of the force-polygon. 

3. Prove that if the lines of action of four forces be given, it is in general 
possible to assign the magnitudes of the forces so that they shall be in equi- 
librium ; and that the ratios of the forces are determinata 

What is the failing case ? 

4. Prove that any closed plane polygon is a possible funicular polygon 
of a system of forces acting through the vertices, the directions of all of which, 
except one, are given ; and that the ratios of the forces are determinate. 

5. Given the lines of action of three forces in equilibrium, construct a 
funicular polygon so that each side shall pass through an assigned point. 
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6. Given a figure consisting of four points in a plane and the lines 
joining them, prove that the circumcentros of the four triangles formed by 
these lines determine a figure which, when turned through a right angle, is 
reciprocal to the former one. 

7. Construct the diagram of bending moments for the following case, the 
loads being proportional to the numbers given : 



2 5 2 


8. Also for the case where the loads (in order) are as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. 

9. A rod is confined between stops as shewn, and is acted on by two 
equal and opposite forces P, at right angles ; construct the diagram of 
bending moments. 


P 



Y 

P 

10. A beam supported symmetncally as shewn carries (1) equal and 
(2) unequal loads at the ends. Construct the diagram of bending moments 
for the two cases. 



11. Construct the diagram of bending moments in the following case, 
the loads being proportional to the numbers given. 



12. Two beams ABj BC^ jointed at By are supported horizontally at the 
points Ay Oy C, and are loaded as shewn. Construct the diagram of bending 
moments. (Take AB^2BO= jjOC.) 

A B o C 



w w w 


13. Three beams ABy BCy CDy jointed at B and (7, are supported hori- 
zontally as shown, and carry loads at the respective centres. Construct the 
diagram of bending moments, the loads being as indicated. 
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14. A beam AB^ supported at A, B, carries another horizontal beam EF 
resting on it at E and F. Construct the diagrams of bending moment 
for AB and EF when a given system of loads (say three) is placed on EFy 
shewing that both diagrams can be included in one figure. 

15. Find by a funicular polygon the reactions at the ends of a beam sup- 
ported as in Fig. 39, p 50, due to a given system of vertical loads. 

Can the resulting figure be used as a diagram of bending moments 1 I 

16. Provo that if the length of a beam between its two supports 
divided into n equal parts, and ti-I equal loads be placed at the points ^f 
division, the vertices of the diagram of bending moments lie on a parabola 
whose axis is vertical. 



CHAPTER V 

THEORY OP FRAMES 

38. Condition for Rigidity. 

The theory of framed structures claims attention on several 
grounds. It has, of course, imjjortant applications in practice, in 
the design of roofs and bridges ; whilst it appeals to the theoretical 
student by the interesting exemplifications of statical principles 
which it affords, and by the elegance of the geometrical and other 
methods which have been devised to meet the various problems 
which it presents. 

By a ‘ frame ' is meant a structure made up of rigid pieces, or 
‘members,* each of which has two ‘joints* connecting it with other 
members. In a two-dimensional frame, each joint may be con- 
ceived as consisting of a small cylindrical pin fitting smoothly 
into holes drilled through the members which it connects. This 
8up])osition of perfect smoothness is a somewhat ideal one, and in 
practice is often only roughly fulfilled. 

We shall assume, in the first instance, that external forces act 
on the frame at the joints only, i,e. we shall suppose them applied 
to the pins. Hence for equilibrium it is necessary that the 
reactions on any member at its two joints should be equal and 
opposite. This combination of equal and opposite forces will be 
called the ‘stress* in the member; it may be of the nature of 
a tension or a thrust. 

The shapes of the members may be any whatever, but for 
diagrammatic purposes a member is sufficiently represented by 
a straight line terminating at two points which represent the 
joints; these lines will be referred to as the ‘bars* of the frame. 

In technical applications it is generally necessaiy that the 
frame should be ‘stiff* or 'rigid/ i.e. it must be incapable of 
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deformation without alteration of length of at least one of its bars. 
It is said to be ‘just rigid * if it ceases to be rigid when any one of 
its bars is removed. If it has more bars than are essential for 
rigidity it is said to have ' superfluous ' members, or to be ‘ over- 
stilF.' In this book we contemplate only frames whose bars are all 
in one plane, and the terms above defined have reference only jto 
the possibility of deformations in this plane. 

There is a definite relation between the number of joints a 
bars in a plane frame which is just rigid. Let the number df 
joints be n. Suppose one bar, with its two joints, to be fixed ; this 
will by hypothesis fix the frame. The positions, relative to this 
bar, of the remaining n — 2 joints will involve 2 (w — 2) (‘oordinates 
(Cartesian or other) ; and these must be completely determined by 
the equations which exprc'ss that the remaining bars have given 
lengths. These equations must therefore be 2 /a — 4 in number, 
Le. the total number of bars must be 2?i — 3. Otherwise: if the 
positions of the joints be referred to any axes whatever in the 
plane, their 2/i coordinates will determine the position as well as 
the shape of the frame. Since the position depends on three 
independent quantities (Art. 13), the shape will involve 2/1 — 3 
independent relations. 

Fig. 73. 



A joint where two bars only are connected is called a ‘single’ 
joint; one where three bars are connected is called a ‘double’ 
joint ; and so on. If we count the number of bars which meet at 
each joint of the frame, and add the results, each bar will be 
reckoned twice, so that in the case of a just rigid frame the 
number thus obtained will be 4/i — 6. The average number of 
bars at a joint is therefore 4 — Gjn, and is accordingly less than 4. 
Hence a just rigid frame must have at least one single or one 
double joint ; and if n<Q, there must be at least one single 
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39. DetermlnatenesB of Stresses. 

When a frame which is just rigid is subject to a given system 
of forces in equilibrium, acting on the joints, the stresses in the 
various bars are in general uniquely determinate. For the con- 
ditions of equilibrium of the forces at the joints furnish 2n 
equations, viz. two for each pin, which are linear in respect of the 
stresses and the external forces. These equations must involve 
the three conditions of equilibrium of the frame as a whole, which 
are by hypothesis already satisfied. There remain, therefore, 
2n — 3 independent relations which determine in general the 
271 — 3 unknown stresses. The frame is then said to be ‘ statically 
determinate.’ In particular, when there are no external forces 
the frame will in general be free from stress. 

The same argument shews that the stresses in an over-rigid 
frame are indeterminate, since the number of unknowns exceeds 
the number of independent equations, and in particular that the 
frame may be in a state of stress independently of the action of 
external forces. Such a frame is accordingly said to be ‘statically 
indeterminate.' 

The physical explanation of the indeterminateness is of the same kind as 
in Art. 25. If we start with a frame which is just rigid, and add a 
sujierfluous bar between two of its joints Ay By 
stresses will be at once introduced unless the 
natural length of this bar (between the centres of 
the eyeholes) be exactly equal to the original 
distance between the centres of the pins s^t A, B. 

Thus if the bar be too short, it will exert a 
tension 7' depending on the elastic properties of 
the bar and the original frame, and on the amount 
of the slight discrepancy in length. Stresses pro- 
portional to T will accordingly be produced in the bars of the original, just 
rigid, frame, viz. those due to equal and opposite extraneous forces T acting 
at A and B. It is evident that each superfluous bar added in this way will 
produce its own degree of indeterminateness. Even if an over-rigid frame 
were accidentally free from internal stress, such stresses would be evoked by 
a change of temperature if the expansions were not uiiiform. 

It may happen that, owing to some special relation between 
the lengths of the bars, a frame of n joints and 2/i — 3 bars may 
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admit of an tvfinitesimal deformation*. It may be shewn that in 
this case also the frame may be self-stressed, and consequently 
that the stresses due to given external forces are indeterminate. 
The theory of such ‘critical forms* is, however, deferred for the 
present. (See Chap, vi, Arts. 55, 56.) 

40. Graphical Determination of Stresses. ^ 

The analytical method sketched in the preceding Art., anc^ 
already partially exemplified in Art. 2G, is of course always' 
possible, but when the number of joints is at all large the system 
of equations becomes troublesome to manipulate, and accidental 
errors are not easily detected. 

The graphical method which was initiated by Maxwellf has 
great advantages. It proceeds in a regular manner, step by step ; 
some unknown quantity is determined at each stage; and an 
error usually betrays itself at once by some inconsistency in the 
drawing Moreover the final diagram gives a complete view of 
the distribution of stresses in the frame which is much more 
readily intelligible and more instructive than any table of 
numerical results. 

In practice the external forces acting on the frame consist 
partly of known forces, e.g. the loads on the various parts of the 
structure, and partly of the reactions of the supports, which have, 
as a first step, to be ascertained. It is assumed that this question 
is a determinate one. This imposes a certain limitation on the 
nature of the supports; they must involve three degrees of 
constraint and no more. If the number were to exceed three, the 
reactions would be indeterminate (Art. 25), and the frame, though 
itself statically determinate, might be in a state of stress inde- 
pendently of the loads. If the number were less than three the 
structure would not be fixed. A frequent arrangement is that 
one end of the structure is hinged to a pier, whilst the other rests on 

* It is hardly necessary to do more than mention the remaining case of excep- 
tioD, where a frame havinj:; the proper number of bars foils to be rigid owing to 
some parts being over-atiff whilst others are deformable. 

f James Clerk Maxwell (1831-79), profesaor of experimental phyaics at Cam- 
bridge (1071-79). The paper referred to was published in 1864. The systomatio 
application to roofs and bridges was explained by F. Jenkin and M. Taylor, Tran$. 
B. 8. Edin. 1669. 
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rollers carried by a second pier (see Fig. 39, p. 60), so that the 
direction of the reaction there is prescribed. This is seen to be 
included in the general scheme of Fig. 22, p. 29, if we imagine two 
of the links to be attached to the same point of the body. A 
structure supported in this way can expand freely with change of 
temperature, and the stresses are due solely to the loads. 

We assume then that the reactions have been determined, by 
means of a force-diagram and a funicular polygon, or other\sdse. 
The problem now is to evaluate the stresses in a statically 
determinate frame subject to a given system of external forces 
in equilibrium acting at the joints. The methods to be adopted 
will depend to some extent on the ‘structure’ of the frame*. 

A frame which can be built up from a single bar by successive 
steps, in each of which a new joint is annexed by two new bars 
meeting there, is called a ‘simple’ frame. Since each additional 
joint involves the addition of two new bars, the total number of 
bars is 2 (n — 2) 4- 1 = — 3, if n be the tc^tal number of joints. 

It is otherwise obvious that a frame built up in this way is just 
rigid, and that the critical case referred to in Art. 39 will not arise 
unless two adjacent bars are in the same line. 

The stresses in a simple frame can be found graphically by 
considering the equilibrium of the various joints in a proper 
succession. We begin at a ‘single’ joint, e.g. the joint last added 
in the process of construction above explained. At this point we 
have three forces in equilibrium, viz. the known external force, 
and the tension or thrust of each of the two bars which meet 
there. These latter forces can accordingly be found from a triangle 
of forces. We may next imagine the bars in question to be 
removed, their place being supplied by the ten-sions or thrusts 
which they exert at their otlicr extremities, and which must now 
be reckoned as known external forces acting on the ‘ simple ’ frame 
which remains. This frame, again, has at least one single joint; 
the directions of all the forces which act at this joint are given, 
and the magnitudes of all but two of them are now known. Hence 

* Two frames are said to possess the same ‘structure’ when they differ only in 
the lengths of the various bars. Thus the structure of the frames in Figs. 75, 76 is 
the same. 


L. B. 
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the polygon (or triangle) of forces for this joint can be constructed, 
and the stresses in the two bars which meet there can be 
determined. The process can be continued, until all the stresses 
in the frame have been found. 

41. MaxwelPs Method. 

The procedure above explained is straightforward, bull it 
involves the construction of a number of disconnected polyg(^n8, 
and the stress in each bar is represented twice over. An itn- 
portant simplification was introduced by Maxwell, who shewed 
that in a great variety of cases the various polygons can be fitted 
together into a single diagram, in which the lines corresponding 
to the external forces form a closed polygon. 

The method will be best understood from a few examples, and 
after a little practice will be found very easy. We will suppose 
that (as is usually the case) the external forces act at joints which 
are situate on the external contour of the frame; and we will 
further assume for the present that there is no crossing of bars. 

If we distinguisli the several compartments of the frame, and 
also the compartments into which the surrounding space is divided 
by the lines of action of the external forces, by letters A, By ..., 
these compartment-s will be represented by points in the force- 
diagram, and any line AB m this diagram will be parallel to the 
line separating the comj)artmcnts Ay B in the frame-diagram. 
This is in fact Bows notation (Art. 34), as applied to the kind 
of question where it was first used. 

Ex. 1. A quadrilateral frame stiffened by a diagonal bar is subject to 
equal and opposite forces at the joints not on this diagonal. 

We begin in each case by drawing the polygon of external forces, the sides 
being taken in the order of the forces as they occur round the contour. In 
the present instance this polygon consists of the two vectors XY, YX in the 
second diagram. The triangle of forces for the upi>cr joint, viz. XYA^ is 
constructed by drawing lines XAy FA through X and F, respectively, 
parallel to the corresponding bars of tlie frame ; and it is to be observed that 
this triangle indicates the se?ise as w'ell as the magnitude of the forces at this 
joint, viz. these are represented by the vectors XY, YA, AX*. In the same 

* The student should draw the diagram stop by step, following the indioations 
in the text. It is useful to mark the sense of the various forces at a joiut by 
atrowbeads in the frame -diagram, as we proceed. 
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way we construct the triangle TXB corresponding to the opposite joint, the 
forces there being represented by YX, XB, BY. Again, the left-hand joint is 


X 



FiR. 76. 

in equilibrium under three forces, of which two are already represented in the 
force-diagram, viz. by the vectors BX, XA. The remaining force, viz. that 
exerted by the diagonal bar, must accordingly be represented by AB. The 
forces at the remaining joint are then given by BA, AY, YB. 

Incidentally the process indicates wbicli bai*8 are in tension and which 
in thrust. In the preaeut instance the diagonal bar acts as a tie, and the 
remaining bars as struts. 

It is iini)ortant to notice that the construction of the figure would have 
been impossible if the conditions of equilibrium of the external forces had 
not been fulfilled. For instance, if the two external forces, though represented 
by the vectors XY, YX, had not been in the same lino, the line AB in the 
force-diagram would not have come out iiarallol to the diagonal bar. 

Ex. 2. The frame in Fig. 76 (p. 100), which resembles a common form 
of roof-truss, but is purposely drawn unsymmetrical, is assumed to be in 
equilibrium under three forces acting a.s shewn. 

The triangle A' TZ of the extraneous forces having been constructed, we 
can at once form the triangles ZXA and ZB Y corresponding to the two lower 
joints. Proceeding next to the upper joint, we notice that three sides, viz. 
AX, XY, YB, of the corresponding polygon of forces have been found ; the 
remaining force at this joint is therefore represented by BA. Hence if the 
data and the drawing are correct, this line in the force-diagram must 
necessarily come out parallel to the diagonal bar in the frame. The triangle 
of forces for the remaining joint is ABZ. 

The success of the method depends as before on the accuracy of the data ; 
in particular it is essential that the lines of action of the three extraneous 
forces should be concurrent, or parallel. 
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42. Further Examples. Parallel Forces. 

When the external forces are parallel, as in the case of a roof 
or a girder loaded vertically at one or more joints, and resting 
freely on two supports, the polygon of forces consists of segments 
of a vertical line, and the force-diagram simplifies. 

Ex. 1, The frame in Fig. 77 is supposed to be loaded, and supported, 
symmetrically. 



Fig. 77. 


The external forces are represented by XY, YZ, ZV, VW, WX in the 
force-diagram. The triangles ]VXA^ T TF/^ are first constructed. It i.s found 
that the points A and D coincide, but this is an accident, due to the 
symmetry of the frame and the loads. The polygon XYBA^ corresponding to 
the second joint from the left, can then be com])lcted, by drawing lines through 
the points Y and A parallel to the directions of the two unknown stresses at 
this joint. Similarly for the polygon ZVDC. The figure is completed by 
joining CB. 

Ex. 2. The first diagram of Fig. 78 represents a bridge loaded unequally 
at two upper jointsL 
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If the loada are given by the vectors XY, YZ, the presaures of the supports 
will be represented by ZV, VX, where V is some point in XZ. The precise 
position of this point can bo found by taking the moments of the given loads 
about the points of support, or graphically by taking a pole 0 in the force- 
diagram and constructing a corresponding funicular polygon (Art. 35). The 
success of the subsequent construction will depend on V being placed 
correctly. The triangles VXAj ZVDy DVC can then be drawn in this order. 
The polygon YZDCB is next completed, and it only remains to join AB. If 
the loads are equal, and the three uj)per bars equal in length, the points B and 
C will coincide. This indicates, what is otherwise obvious, that there is then 
no stress in the diagonal bar. 




If two bars cross, it is convenient to imagine them pinned 
together at the intersection. This introduces one new joint and 
two new bars, so that the condition for determinateness (Art. 39) 
is not impaired. In the diagram of forces the stresses in the four 
bars which meet at this new joint will be represented by the sides 
of a parallelogram *. 

Ex. 3. The annexed frame is assumed for simplicity to be symmetrical, 
and symmetrically loaded. The external forces are given by XY, YZ, ZV, 



* This artifice does not avail when three or more bars cross at the same point| 
since the introduction of a new joint there would make the frame over-rigid. 
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VW, WX. W© construct the triangles WXA, VWC, VZD, and complete the 
parallelogram WABC, which gives the stresses at the crossing point. Finally 
we draw BD. 

More elaborate examples of ' simple ’ frames will be found in 
books on Graphical Statics and Technical Mechanics, but the 
method of treatment is the same in all cases. I 

43. Reciprocal Figures. 

It will be noticed that in each of the above examples the two 
diagrams fulfil to a certain extent the definition of reciprocal 
figures given in Art. 34. The relation is however not quite 
complete ; thus in Fig. 77, for instance, there are in the frame no 
closed polygons answering to the points X, F, Z, V, W of the 
force-diagram. 

Two complete reciprocal diagrams are however obtained if we 
take a pole 0 in the force-diagram, join it to the corners of the 
polygon of the external forces, and construct the corresponding 
funicular in the frame-diagram, as in Fig. 80. Each figure is now 


X 




Fip. 90. 

the orthogonal projection of a closed plane-faced polyhedron ; the 
vertices of one polyhedron correspond to the faces of the other, 
and the lines representing corresponding edges are parallel*. 

It is seen that either figure, and in particular the completed 
frame-diagram, may be taken to represent a self-strained frame, 
and that the stresses in the several bars are given by the corre- 
sponding lines in the other figure. This is remarkable, since the 

* L. Oremona, l,e. ante, p. 82. The letter O correepundB to the (quadrilateral 
formed by the four outer Uucb in the left-hand figure. 
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relation between the numbers of bars and joints, in the com- 
pleted frame-diagram, is that which ordinarily ensures statical 
determinateness. We have in fact here hit upon a method of 
obtaining 'critical forms* in endless variety. (See Art. 39.) 

44. Method of Sections. 

Whenever a frame possesses a 'single’ joint, the stresses in 
the bars which meet there can be found graphically, and if the 
frame which remains when these two bars are removed also 
possesses a single joint, the process can be continued as explained 
in Art. 40. 

In the case, however, of a frame which is not ' simple,’ in the 
sense of Art. 40, we arrive at length at a form which possesses no 
single joints. The method then comes to a stop; at a double 
joint, for instance, we should require to construct a force-polygon 
of which three sides are known only in direction. Various methods 
of meeting this difficulty have been devised, some of them special 
to particular types of frame. 

In some cases recourse may be had to the ‘ method of sections.’ 
This is applicable whenever the frame can be regarded as made 
up of two distinct portions which are connected by three bars. 
For a reason given in Art. 15 (p. 32) we will suppose that the 
lines of these bars are not concurrent or parallel. 

If an ideal section be drawn across any frame so as to divide it 
into two parts, the extraneous forces on either portion must be in 
equilibrium with the forces exerted on it by the bars cut across* 




* Hence in the force-diagram of a *eimple’ frame the lines representing the 
external forces on either side, together with those corresponding to the stresses in 
the bars cut across, must form a closed polygon. This gives a tost of the correctness 
of the drawing. 
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And if a section can be drawn meeting three bars only, the forces 
which they exert can be uniquely determined, by Art. 21, so as to 
be in equilibrium with the resultant of the external forces on 
either side. In this way the stresses in the three bars in question 
are ascertained*; and if each portion of the frame (apart from 
these bars) is itself a simple frame, the solution can be completed 
by the previous method, \ 

45. Method of Interchange. 

It is not, however, always possible to draw a section fulfilling 
the above condition. A more general method f rests on the fact 
that a just rigid frame, of any structure, can be converted into 
a simple harne by a series of operations, each of which consists in 
removing a bar and replacing it by another occupying a different 
position in the frame. 

We will suppose that we have a just rigid frame of n joints, 
none of which are single. There must, by Art. 38, be at least one 
joint A where only three bars meet. If one of these bars, say 
AB, be removed, the frame becomes deformable, but it may be 
made rigid again by inserting a bar of suitable length connecting 
two other joints, say G and E. The joint A is now a single one, 
and the two remaining bars which meet there contribute nothing 
to the rigidity of the rest of the structure, which therelore now 




Fig. 02. 

forms a just rigid frame of n — 1 joints. The same process of 
replacement may be repeated, if necessary, on this latter frame, 
and it is not difficult to see that in this way the original frame 
will at length be transformed into a 'simple* one having its 

• This method is due to A. Hitter (18G3). He determines the stress in each of 
the three bars by taking moments about the intersection of the lines of the other 
two. 

t Due to I*. Heuueberg, Statik der ttarren Systeme^ 1886. 
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n joints in the same relative positions, but a different arrangement 
of bars. 

We will confine ourselves, however, for simplicity, to cases 
where one operation of the above kind suffices. An interesting 
example is that of a frame whose bars form the sides of a 
hexagon ABCDEFA and the three diagonals AD^ BE, CF 
(Fig. 82). 

In the process devised by Henneberg we begin by finding, on 
Maxwell’s plan, the stresses produced in the modified frame by 
two distinct systems of external forces. The first system is that 
of the actual external forces (not indicated in the figure). Suppose 
that these produce in the inserted bar CE a tension P, and in the 
remaining bars tensions Q, R, .... The second system consists 
merely of two equal and opposite unit forces at A and B, tending 
to produce approach of these points. Let the tensions thus evoked 
be p in GE, and q,r, ... in the remaining bars. We infer that the 
tensions produced by the combined action of the given extraneous 
forces, and of any two equal and opposite forces T urging the 
points A and B towards one another, will be P-\-pT in CE, and 
Q-¥qT, R-\-r2\ ... in the remaining bars. The value of T is 
as yet arbitrary; we choose it so that 

Pd-pr=o (1) 

The bar CE is now free from stress and may be removed without 
affecting the equilibrium. We have in fact determined the 
stresses which are consistent with equilibrium in the original 
form of the frame; viz. the tension in AB is 

T=-Plp, .....(2) 

and those in the remaining bars are given by the expressions 

Q-qi'/p, R-rPjp, (3) 

It will be noticed that the process fails if p = 0. The tensions 
arc then infinite, unless also P = 0, in which case they are inde- 
terminate. The vanishing of p is in fact an indication that we 
are dealing with a ‘critical form’ (Art. 39). 

A method of determining the stress in any one bar of a just 
rigid frame, independently of the stresses in the remaining bars, 
will be explained in the next Chapter, where also the subject of 
critical forms will be more fully considered. 
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4.6. Case of External Forces acting’ on the Bars. 

Up to this point the external forces acting on the frame have 
been supposed to act exclusively at the joints, viz. on the pins. 
When external forces are applied to the bars themselves, the stress 
in each bar will no longer consist of a purely longitudinal tensioii 
or thrust. To find the reactions at the joints we may proceed^ 
as follows. \ 

The resultant W of the external forces on any bar may be 
replaced by two components P, Q in lines through the centres of 



Fig. 03. 


the pins at its extremities. This can be done in an infinite 
number of ways, but in practical cases the forces in question 
are generally due to gravity, and therefore vertical, and the two 
components P, Q are then most conveniently taken to be vertical 
also. 

We first alter the problem by transferring these forces P, Q 
from the bars to the pins. The stresses in the bars, in the 
problem as thus modified, are supposed to be found as before, by 
a reciprocal diagram or otherwise. We have next to infer from 
the results thus obtained the directions and magnitudes of the 
reactions in the original form of the question. To find the 
pressure exerted by any bar AB on the pin at A we compound 
mth tbe force in given by the auxiliary diagram, a force 
equal to P ■, for in tbia way tbe conditions of equilibrium of eacb 
pin will obviously be satisfied. Conversely, to find the pressure 
exerted by the pin A on the bar AB we combine with the force 
given by the diagram a force equal and opposite to P. 

This question arises in practice in connection with ‘three-jointod' struc- 
^ JUTOi, of which a rudimentary form is shewn in Fig. 84. It is required to 
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find the magnitudes and directions of the reactions at the joints when given 
loads are placed anywhere on the structure. 

For the present purpose the structure is sufficiently represented by two 
bars AG^ CB^ and we may suppose the loads on the two members to be 
replaced by their resultants TF,, W^. These resultants may again be 
replaced, as above explained, by acting vertically at (7, and 

acting at (7, B. The auxiliary diagram in the figure is a portion of the 
reciprocal diagram constructed on the hypothesis that the loads act on the 
pins. In particular XY represents the force C 1 + P 2 acting on the pin C7, 
YZ the thrust exerted on this pin by the bar BC^ and ZX the thrust exerted 
on it by the bar AC. If we compound with ZX the vector XV, which 
represents Qi, we get the actual pressure ZV exerted by the bar AC on the 
pin C. The du’ections and magnitudes of the true reactions at A and B are 
then easily determined from the consideration that the three forces on each 
bar must be concurrent, and must be related by a triangle of forces. 


C 


Z 


B 

S Y 

Pig. 84. 

On account of the practical importance of this problem several other 
graphical methods of solution have been devised. The following construction 
^see Fig. 85) may be noticed as an application of the geometrical property of 
funiculars proved in Art. 33. 

Let W be the resultant of If, and its line of action being determined 
graphically or otherwise. It is evident that any triangle having its vertices 
on the lines of action of IF^, TF^, TF, respectively, will be a possible form of 
funicular triangle for the three ecpiilibrating forces IF2, - IF. As a 
particular case, the lines of the three reactions at A, .6, C will constitute 
such a triangle. The problem therefore resolves itself into the construction of 
a funicular triangle whose sides shall pass through three given points A, 5, C. 
If we take any point L' on the line of action of IF, and draw AL\ BL\ 
meeting the lines of action of TFi, in H' and K\ respectively, we obtain an 
auxiliary funicular triangle irK'L\ By the theorem referred to, the inter- 
sections of the sides of this triangle with the corresponding sides of the 
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desired funicular must be collinear. We therefore produce H'K\ AB io 
meet in X, and through X draw XC meeting the lines of action of Wi , in 


L 



if and K, respectively. If we now draw AU^ BE to meet in Z, URL is the 
triangle required. The magnitudes of the reactions are then easily found. 


EXAMPLES. IX. 

1 — 9. Dctermuie the stresses in the following frames, when loaded and 
supported os shewn. Where there are several loads these may m the first 
instance bo taken as equal ; but a diagram should afterw^ards be made for the 
case of unequal loads. 





(9) 


A 



10. A frame is composed of five light rods, hinged together, forming a 
quadrilateral ABOB with the diagonal DD. Find, by a diagram drawn to 
scale, the stress in BD when the frame hangs from A, and a weight of 50 lbs. 
is suspended from C, having given 

/?(?=:24, OT=15, BA^'li, BD = IQ. 

11. A plane frame consists of four sides A B, BC^ CD^ BE of a regular 
hexagon, and the five bars connecting the vortices A, B^ B^ E to the centre 
0. The corners Ay E arc pulled outwards with equal and opposite forces F\ 
find the stress in each member, and indicate which members are in tension 
and which in thrust. 

12. Determine grajdiically the ratio of two forces in equilibrium acting 
at the two inverse points of a I’eaucellier linkage {Lifinitesimal Calculusy 
Fig. 107). 

13. Four bars are jointed so as to form a quadrilateral ABCB, and are 
in equilibrium under the action of four forces applied to the joints. The lines 
of action of tlieso forces are produced so as to form another quadrilateral 
BQRS ; prove that the diagonals of PQRS jiass respectively through the inter- 
sections of opposite sides of A BOB. 

14. Four rods jointed at their extremities form a cyclic quadrilateral. 
If the opposite joints be connected by strings prove that the teusions of these 
strings are inversely proportional to their lengths. 
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15. ABC is a triangle of jointed bars, and three links conneot the comers 
A^ By C with the orthocentre. Prove that if the frame thus formed be self- 
strained, the stress in each bar is proportional to the length of the opposite 
bar, Le. the one which it does not meet. 

16. If rii be the number of single joints in a just rigid frame, and the 
number of double joints, prove that 

2n,-|-n2<(:6. 

17. If joints of a plane frame of n joints are attached to fixed poinU 

in the same plane by links, how many bars must the frame consist of iti 
order that the whole structure may be just rigid ? i 

Sketch the cases n=4, ; 7i=5, jt?=4. 

18. Prove that if a chain formed of a number of uniform links of equal 
weight hangs freely between two fixed points, the tangents of the angles 
which successive links make with the horizontal are in arithmetic progression. 

19. A rhombus AUCD formed by four uniform rods each of weight IT, 
jointed at their extremities, is suspended from A, and is prevented from 
collapsing by a light horizontal strut BD. Find the thrust in BD^ and the 
reaction at C, having given the inclination a of AB to the vertical. 

[2 irtan a, ^ irtan a.] 

20. Six equal uniform bars, each of weiglit IF, are jointed together so as 
to form a regular hexagon ABCDEF which hangs from the point A and is 
kept in shape by strings ACy ADy AE, Find the tensions of these strings. 

[^/air,2Tr, V3ir.] 



CHAPTER VI 

WORK AND ENERGY 

47. Work of Forces on a Particle. 

The ‘ work ’ done by a force acting on a particle, in any infinitely 
small displacement, is defined as the product of the force into 
the orthogonal projection of the displacement on the direction of 
the force. Hence if F be the force, 8s the displacement, and 6 the 
angle between the directions of F and 8s, the work is F.Ss cos 0, 
Since this may be written as 8s,Fcos0, we may also say that 
the work is the product of the displacement into the component 
of the force in the direction of the displacement. If the displace- 
ment is at right angles to the force the work vanishes*. 

The total work done by two forces acting on a particle in any 
infinitely small displacement is equal to 
the work of their resultant. For, let 
the vectors OA, OB represent the two 
forces, 00 their resultant, and let OH 
be the direction of the displacement 8s, 

The proposition follows at once from 
the fact that the sum of the orthogonal 
projections of OA, OB on OH is equal 
to the projection of 00. It is not 
essential to the proof that & should be in the same plane with 
OA and OB. The result can obviously be extended to the case of 
any number of forces acting in any given directions. 

* The notion of ‘work,’ under one designation or another, was developed 
gradually. The name (‘travail) appears to have been definitely established by 
Q. Coriolis (1829). 



-H 
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In the same way we see that the total work done by a force in 
two or more successive small displacements of a particle is equal 
to the work done by the same force in the resultant displacement. 

These relations have a concise expression in the notation of 
the theory of Vectors. Given any two vectors P, Q, the product 
of the absolute value of either into the projection of the othet on 
its direction is called the ‘scalar product*/ and is denoted^ by 
(PQ). or simply by PQ. Thus if P, Q be the absolute values, and 
ff the angle between the directions of the vectors, we have 

PQ = PQcosff (1) 

In particular the scalar square of a vector is the square of its 
absolute value; whilst the scalar product of two perpendicular 
vectors is zero. 

Since, by the definition, 

PQ = QP, (2) 

we see that scalar multiplication of vectors follows the commutative 
law. Moreover, the tht'orem above proved shows that 

P(Q + R + ...) = PQ + PI^-1- (3) 

so that the distributive law also holds. The scope of Vector 
Algebra is thus greatly extended. 

For examplo-, referring to Fig. 2, p, 3, and writing AB = P, A1) = Q, and 


therefore A0 = P+Q, we have 

(P + Q/ - fP + Q) P + fP + Q Q 

- P^ -h 2PQ 4- (4) 

by application of the commutative and diatributivo laws. This is equivalent 
to 

AC'^ = A/P-i-2AB.A7J am DA B-\- A ( 5 ) 

Again, we have 

(P + Q)’ + (P-Q)^ = 2(P2 + Q*), (0) 


which expresses that the squares on the diagonals ol the jiarallclograin ABCL 
are together equal to the sum of the squares on the four sides. 

Other examples will present themselves in Chap. viiL 

48. Principle of Virtual Velocities. 

It follows from the preceding theorem that when the forces 
acting on a particle are in equilibrium their total work in any 

* It was called by H. GrasBiuann (1644) the ' uiuot’ yroduoL 
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infinitesimal displacement is zero. In symbols, if P denote any 
one of the forces, and hp the component of the displacement in 
the direction of P, we have 

2(P.V) = 0 (1) 

This is an equation between infinitesimals, and is to be under- 
stood on the ordinary conventions of the Differential Calculus. 
The sum S(P.Syj) vanishes, not because the quantities hp them- 
selves tend to the limit zero, but in virtue of the ratios which 
these quantities ultimately bear to one another. The equation 
therefore holds if the resolved displacements hp are replaced by 
any finite (piantities having to one another the ratios in question. 

For instance they may bo replaced by the resolved velocities of 
the particle in the directions of the several forces, in any imagined 
motion of the particle through the position of equilibrium. Thus 
dividing by the clement of time St, we have 



where the quantities dpjdt are the resolved velocities in question. 
They were called by the older writers*, the ‘virtual' or effective 
velocities of the particle; and the theorem embodied in the 
equation (1) or (2) is accordingly known as the principle of 
‘ V'irtual Velocities.’ 

The physical significance of the principle can hardly be appre- 
hended without some reference to Dynamics. The equation (2) 
expresses that whenever a particle in motion passes through a 
possible position of equilibrium, the rate at which the forces are 
doing work upon it is for the moment zero. By a theorem of 
Dynamics it follows that the kinetic energy is at that instant 
stationary in value. An example is furnished by a simple 
pendulum consisting of a particle connected with a fixed point 
by a light rod. There are two positions of equilibrium, and in 
the passage through these the kinetic energy is in one case a 
maximum, in the other a minimum. 

* The first complete statement appears to be due to John Bernoulli (1717). By 
the time of Lagrange (1788) the word ‘ virtual * had come to be used in a different 
sense, as indicating the hypothetical oharaoter of the displacements 5p. Many 
recent writers, following G. Coriolis (1834), have designated the principle, in the 
form (1), as that of ‘virtual work/ with the same altered meaning of the adjective. 


L. s. 
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It is to be noticed that the equation (1) is not only a con- 
sequence of the ordinary conditions of equilibrium of a particle, 
but includes these, if regard be had to the arbitrary character of 
the displacements. In other words, if the total work done by 
a system of forces acting on a particle is zero for all infinitesimal 
displacements from a given position, that position is oie of 
equilibrium. For if there were a resultant, the work wouli not 
vanish for a displacement in its direction. Moreover, it is sufficient 
that the equation should hold for two, or three, independent 
displacements, according as the question is one of two or three 
dimensions ; for the most general displacement can be compounded 
of these. 

In applying the principle it is often convenient to take the 
displacement at right angles to the direction of one of the forces, 
in which case the corresponding Sp vanishes. In this way an 
unknown reaction may be eliminated. The process is of course 
equivalent to resolving the forces in the direction of the displace- 
ment. 

Ex. 1. A weight W is maintained in equilibrium on a smooth plane o( 
inclination a by a force P which acta (1) horizontally, or (2) up the plane. 

(1) If we imagine the weight to receive a displacement up the plane, 
the projections of 6s on the directions of the forces P and W are 8s cos a and 
- 8s sin a. Hence 

P8s cos a- ITds sin a = 0, (3) 

the work of the normaJ presaure being zero, since it is at right angles to 8s. 
Hence 

P= IT tan a, (4) 

(2) In the second case we have 

Pds- ]V8s sin a=»0, 

or IT sin a. (6) 

Again, it is sufficient if the resolved displacements in (1) be 
calculated accurately to the first 
order of small quantities. Thus 
in the case of a force P acting 
from a fixed point 0, the corre- 
sponding term in the equation 
is P Sr, to the first order, if r ^ 
denote distance from 0. For if 



Fig. 87. 
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the displacement be from Q to Q\ and QN be drawn perpendicular 
to OQ, we have 

Sp = QN^ON-OQ = OQf-OQ = Sr, 

to the first order. 

Ex. 2. A particle of weight W is constrained to lie on a smooth vertical 
circle, and is urged towards the highest point 
A by a constant force /*, for example by means 
of a string passing over a smooth pulley at A 
and carrying a weight P which hangs verti- 
cally ; to find the positions of equilibrium. 

If r denote the distance of the particle from 
z its vertical depth below the level of A, 

6 the angle which r makes with the vertical, 
then in an infinitesimal displacement along the 
arc the work of the normal pressure will vanish, 
and we shall have 

-Pdr+Wdz^O. (6) 

Now, if c be the diameter, 

7' = ccos^, t^rcosd — ccos^Bf 
^»»-csiudfi^, -2 cco 8 ^sin 


whence (P- 2 If cos d) sin d = 0 ,.(7) 

This is satisfied by 0=0, as we should expect, and again by 

cos0=iV2ir, ..(8) 

but the latter position is imaginary if P>2 W. 

49. Potential Energy, 


When a particle subject to given forces undergoes a finite 
displacement, the total work is to be found by integration of the 
amounts done on it in traversing the various elements 85 of its 
path. 

Let us suppose that we have a particle moveable in a certain 
‘ field of force.' By this is meant that some of the forces, at all 
events, which act upon it are definite functions of its position. 
Besides these, we contemplate the action of other forces which may 
be applied arbitrarily, and which we distinguish as ‘extraneous.' 
Let us suppose that the particle is guided by suitably adjusted 
extraneous forces so as to pass from some standard position A to 
another position P, along some prescribed path. We may imagine 
the operation to be performed with infinite slowness, so that the 
extraneous forces are always sensibly in equilibrium with those 

B.2 


A 



w 
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due to the field. The work done by the extraneous forces can 
then be calculated, and is definite for the particular path. 

If the constitution of the field be quite arbitrary, the amount 
of work required may, and in general will, 
be different for different paths from A to P. 

If it be less for one path than for another, 
then if the particle were made to pass from 
to P by the former and return to A by 
the latter, the net amount of work required 
for the complete circuit would be negative. 

The work done by the reaction of the particle 
on the external agency would therefore on the whole be positive. 
The process might be repeated indefinitely, and we should have in 
a field of this character an inexhaustible source of work. 

The quest of the ‘ perpetual motion ' has, however, long been 
given up as hopeless; and it is accordingly recognized that in the 
case of any natural field of force the work required to bring a 
particle fi-om rest in one position to rest in another, in the manner 
above explained, must be independent of the particular path taken. 
A field fulfilling this condition is said to be ‘ conservative*. 

In a conservative field, then, the work required to bring a 
particle from rest in a standard position A to rest in any other 
position P is a function of the position of P only. This definite 
capacity for doing work against external resistance, which the 
particle possesses when at P, over and above what it possesses 
when at A, in virtue of its position only, is called its ‘statical or 
‘potential!' energy. The particular position A which is our zero 
of reckoning is of course arbitrary; a change in it has merely the 
effect of adding a constant to the energy. 

The simplest instance of a conservative field is that of ordinary 
gravity. If W be the weight of a particle, and z its altitude above 
a fixed horizontal plane, the work required to move it through a 
space Ss is WBz, where Sz is the projection of Ss on the upward 
vertical Hence by integration the potential energy is 

V= Wz + C, (1) 

* Since the law of OoDBervation of Energy can be ebewn to hold in it. 
t This name was introduced in 1868 by W. J. M. Bankine (1620-72), profeBBor 
of engineering at Glasgow 1865-72. 
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where the constant depends on what is regarded as the standard 
position. 

Again, if a particle is urged always towards a fixed point 0 by 
a force (f> (r) which is a function of the distance r only, the work 
required to give it an infinitesimal displacement (in any direction) 
is, by Art. 48, </> (r) Sr. Hence for the potential energy V we have 
the formula 

V=[ <f>(r)dr, (2) 

a 

where the lower limit refers to the arbitrary standard position. 

1. In the case of an attractive force varying as the distance, putting 
<p (r)= fir, we have 

V^ifir^-hC. (3) 

Again, for an attraction varying as the inverse square of the distance, 
putting <t>{r) = filr^, we tind 

(4) 

In each case the potential energy increases with increasing distance. 
The reverse would be the case if the forces were repulaive. 

It is an immediate consequence of the above definition that the 
work done by the forces of a conservative field in any displace- 
ment whatever of a particle is equal to the decrement of the 
potential energy. Hence, by the principle of virtual velocities, the 
necessary and sufficient conditions of equilibrium, if there are no 
extraneous forces, are summed up in the formula 

8F=0 (5) 

In words, the potential energy must be stationary for all in- 
finitesimal displacements. 

Ex, 2. A particle is attracted to several centres of force Oj, Oj, ... by 
forces fijTi, ... proportional to the distances n, rj, ... from these 
points, respectively. 

We have (6) 

It will appear later (Chap, viii) that there is only one position of the particle 
satisfying the condition 51^=0, viz. the mass-centre of a system of particles 
with masses proportional to fig , ..., situate at 0|, Og, respectively. 
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The formula (5) will also hold even if there are frictionless 
constraints, provided the displacements be such as are consistent 
with the constraints. For instance, if a particle subject to gravity 
be constrained to lie on a smooth surface, the possible positions of 
equilibrium are where the tangent plane is horizontal. 

If there are extraneous forces, i.e. forces in addition to those of 
the field, acting on the particle, and if we denote these genericalljy 
by P, the principle of virtual velocities takes the form 

2(P.Sp)-8F=0; (7) 

i.e. the work done by the extraneous forces in any infinitesimal' 
displacement from a position of equilibrium is equal to the incre- 
ment of the potential energy. 

50. Application to a System of Particles. 

The principle of virtual velocities can be extended at once to 
any system of particles provided we take account of all the forces 
acting on each. These forces must include those which are due 
to the mutual actions of the particles, as well as the forces 
extraneous to the system. 

The infinitesimal displacements contemplated may be quite 
arbitrary and independent for the several particles, but it is usually 
convenient so to arrange them that some unknown reaction or 
reactions shall disappear from the equation. 

The work done by the mutual action between two particles 
depends on the change of length of the line (r) joining them. If 
two points A, B he slightly displaced so as to occupy the positions 
A\ B\ and if a, ^ be the orthogonal projections of A\ B' on AB, 
we have 



" B 'h 

FiR. 90. 


B^-Aa^aB-AB^ A* IT co^0-AB, (1) 

where 0 is the small angle between AB and A'B\ This is equal 
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to A'B' — AB, or Sr, to the first order of small quantities. Hence 
if we have two particles at A and B exerting equal and opposite 
forces R on one another, the total work of these in the small 
displacement will be 

R.Aa -R.Bl3 = - RSr, (2) 

to the first order, provided the forces R be reckoned positive when 
attractive. 

The mutual action therefore disappears from the equation of 
virtual velocities if the displacements be adjusted so that the 
distance AB is unaltered. In particular, we can eliminate in this 
way the tension of a straight string connecting the particles, 
whether the string be physically ' inextensible ’ or not. A similar 
inference can easily be made in the case of two particles connected 
by a string passing over a smooth peg, or a smooth surface of any 
form, provided we assume that the tension is the same throughout 
the length*, and provided the displacements be such as the 
particles could undergo if the string were inextensible. 

In calculating the work done by gravity, we may imagine the 
whole mass of the system to be collected at the centre of gravity, 
and to receive the displacement of this point. For if Wi, ... 
be the weights of the several particles, and z^, ... their depths 
below some fixed horizontal plane of reference, the work done by 
gravity in a small displacement will be 

= {W,-^W,+ ...)Ez, (3) 

if z be the depth of the centre of gravity. 

Hence if gravity be the only force which does work in the 
displacement considered, we shall have Sz = 0. Thus in the case 
of the funicular polygon (Fig. 20, p. 23) where a number of weights 
are attached at various points of a string whose ends are fixed, the 
depth of the centre of gravity of the whole system is stationary 
for all small displacements which do not involve change of length 
of the strings. 


A formal proof of thia ia given in Chap. z. 
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Ex. 1. Two weights P, Q rest od two smooth planes whose inclinations 
are a, /9, being connected by a string which 
passes over a smooth pulley, the free por- 
tions being parallel to the planes*. 

If the particles receive equal displace- 
ments 5s along the planes, P downwards 
(say) and Q upwards, the projections of 
these on the downward vertical will be 
5,? sin a and - 8a sin ft respectively. Hence 
for equilibrium we must have 

Pfiisin a- sin /3=0, •-.(4) 
or P sin a = (i) sin 3 (5) 



The normal reactions of the planes, and the tension of the string, are omitted 
from the equation for the reasons explained. 


Ex. 2. Two particles P, Q are connected by an incxtensible string passing 


over a smooth peg S. Q hangs freely, 
whilst P rests on a smooth curve in 
a vertical plane through the peg. To 
determine the form of the curve so 
that P may be in equilibrium in all 
positions on it 

Let r denote the distance SP^ z the 
depth of P below some fixed horizontal 
line. In a small displacement in which 
the string is unextended, Q will ascend 
through a space fir, whilst P will 
descend through a space fi^. Hence 
for equilibrium 

PSz-efir=0, (6) 

if the displacement of P be along the 
curve. Since this relation is to hold 
at every point of the curve, we find by 



Fig. 09. 


integration 


Pz= (2^-1- const., 


P 


r 


Q 




..( 7 ) 


where c is some constant. This is the equation of a conic whose focus is S 
and whose directrix is a horizontal line 2 =c, the ecceutncity being P/Q. 


* B. Torricelli (1664) quotes this problem as an example of bis principle tbai 
the centre of gravity oannot deBoend* 
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51. Work of a Force on a Rl^d Body. 

The work of a force, acting on matter of any kind, in any 
infinitesimal displacement of its point of application, is defined as 
the product of the force into the orthogonal projection of this 
displacement on the direction of the force. Or, again, it is equal 
to the product of the displacement into the component of the 
force in the direction of the displacement. 

It is important to notice that in the case of a body which is 
displaced without change of dimensions this definition will give 
the same result, to the first order, whatever point of the body 
in the line of action of the force be regarded as the point of 
application. For let A, B (Fig. 90) be any two points of the body 
in the line of action of a force R, acting (say) in the sense from A 
to J3. If these points are displaced to A' and B\ the work as 
calculated from the dis])lacement of A is R.Aa, and as calculated 
from the displacement of B it is R.B/S. We have seen that if 
A'B'==AB these expressions are equal, to the first order. 

It is evident, also, that the total work of two or more con- 
current forces, in a small displacement, is equal to the work of the 
single force which is their geometric sum, acting at the point of 
concurrence, the proof being the same as in Art 47. 

It follows from these results that the total work of any system 
of forces, in any infinitesimal displacement of a rigid body, is the 
same as that of any other system to which it is statically equivalent 
on the principles of Chapter in. For the only assumptions there 
made were those of the transmissibility of force, and of the 
geometrical addition of concurrent forces. 

Thus in the case of a plane system of forces the work done in 
a pure translation 8a is XSa, where X is 
the sum of the components of the forces in 
the direction of 8a. 

Again, the work done in a rotation Sfl 
about any point 0 is NS6, where 80 is the 
angle of rotation, and N is the sum of the 
moments of the forces about 0. For if P 
be one of the forces, and OM the perpen- 
dicular from 0 on its line of action, the 
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displacement of the point M of the body will be OM.iO at 
right angles to OM, and the work of P is therefore P,0M.h6 \ 
i.e. it is equal to the product of into the moment of P about 0, 
It is easy to see that this result will hold in all cases provided 
the usual conventions be observed as to the signs to be attributed 
to moments and angles of rotation. 

The particular case of a couple is important. The work of|a 
couple in a displacement of pure translation obviously vanishelg. 
In the case of a rotation hd about any point 0 it is equal to 
where N is the sum of the moments about 0 of the two forces 
constituting the couple, i.e. it is the constant moment of the 
couple (Art. 24). 

52. Principle of Virtual Velocities for a Rigid Body. 

It follows from Art. 51 that if a plane system of forces acting 
on a rigid body be in equilibrium, the total work in any infini- 
tesimal displacement is zero. For the work is e(jual to that of 
the resultant force of the system, which by hypothesis vanishes. 

Conversely, we can shew that if the work of a plane system 
of forces be zero for three independent small displacements of 
the body in the plane of the forces (and therefore for all such 
displacements) the forces must be in equilibrium. The three 
independent displacements may consist, for example, of pure tmns- 
lations in two assigned directions, together with a rotation about 
an assigned point. We learn that the sum of the resolved parts 
of the forces in each of the assigned directions is zero, and that 
the moment of the forces about the assigned ])oint also vanishes. 
This is one form of the conditions of equilibrium investigfited in 
Art. 23, and the other equivalent forms may be arrived at in a 
similar way. 

As in the case of a system of discrete particles, it is possible 
by a proper choice of the arbitrary displacement to eliminate 
certain classes of reactions. Thus if a point of the body be con- 
strained to lie on a smooth curve, the work of the normal reaction 
of the curve in any small displacement consistent with this 
constraint will be of the second order. Again, if the body can 
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turn freely about a fixed point 0, the reaction there does no work 
in a rotation about 0. 

Again, if the displacement be such 
that a surface fixed in the body rolls 
(without sliding) on a fixed surface, the 
reaction, whether normal or tangential, 
at the contact may be ignored in form- 
ing the equation of virtual velocities. 

For the displacement of that point {A') 
of the body which was originally in 
contact with the fixed surface (at A) is 
of the second order*. 

The normal component of the reac- 
tion will disappear even if the small 
displacement be such that one surface 
slides over the other, as well as rotates, 
provided it remain in contact. The 
point of contact now changes from its 
original position A to an adjacent posi- 
tion B, but if A' be the new position 
of that point of the body which was at 
A, the projection of A A' on the normal 
at A will be of the second order. This 
principle is specially useful in the case 
of contact between smooth surfaces. 

Ex. 1. A bar AB rests with its ends on two smooth inclined planes 
(Fig. 40, p. 50). 

If the bar l>e slightly displaced in a vertical plane so that its ends slide 
Oil the two inclines, the instantaneous centre / is at the intersections of the 
normals at A, B. The displacement of the centre of gravity 0 is therefore 
at right angles to IG. But the work of gravity must be zero, since no work 
is done by the remaining forces, viz. the reactions at A, if. Hence IG must 
be vertical. The analytical solution can be completed as in Art, 23, Ex. 3. 

Ex. 2. A ladder rests with its upper end against a smooth wall and its 
foot on the g^round (rough) ; to find the horizontal pressure at the foot. 

* It is BHHumed here that the reaction is equivalent to a single force, the couple 
of rolling Irlotion (Art. HO) being neglected. 
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Let I be the length of the ladder, ^ its inclination to the vertical, a the 
distance of its centre of gravity Q from the foot, W its 
weight, F the horizontal component of the reaction of 
the ground. The height of Cr above the ground is therefore 
acos^, and the distance of the foot from the wall is I sin 

If the ladder he slightly displaced so as to remain in 
contact with the wall and the ground, the normal com- 
ponents of the reactions do no work, and the equation of 
virtual velocities reduces to 

— Tffi(acos^)-/'fi(^sin^)=0, (1) 

whence .^=-^*.tan^. .(2) ' 

Ex. 3. A bar A 11 rests on a smooth curve and the end A is restricted, 
by a frictionlcss constraint, to motion in a 
vertical line ; to find the form of the curve in 
order that the bar may be in equilibrium in 
any position. 

Since the height of the centre of gi’avity G 
must be stationary in all positions, the locus 
of O must be a horizontal line. The required 
curve is therefore the envelope of a straight 
line AG oi constant length whose extremities ^ 
move on two fixed straight lines at right angles 
to one another ; i.o. it is one branch of a four- 
cuspod hyx)t>cycloid (astroid). Fig. 97. 

63. Extension to a System of Rigid Bodies. 

The principle can be ex t ended to any system of rigid bodies, 
connected together in any way, provided we take account of the 
mutual actions between the bodies. Any such action consists of 
two equal and opposite forces, each of which may contribute to 
the equation of virtual velocities. 

As in Art. 50 the displacements of the various bodies may he 
arbitrary and independent, but it is often convenient to restrict 
them so that they shall be compatible with the various constraints 
and connections to which the system is subject. 

Thus if two of the bodies be connected by a string or a light 
rod, and if the hypothetical di.splacement be such that the 
distance between the points of attachment is unaltered, the 
corresponding stress may be left out of account. 
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Again, the reaction (whether normal or oblique) between two 
bodies in contact will disappear from the equation, provided the 
displacement contemplated be such that one surface rolls without 
sliding relatively to the other. For the displacement may be 
supposed effected in two steps, in the first of which one body 
moves into its new position and the other moves with it, without 
relative displacement, whilst in the second step this latter body 
assumes its new position. It is evident that in the first step the 
work of the two equal and opposite pressures on the two bodies 
will cancel, since their points of applicati(m have the same dis- 
placement; and we have seen (Art. 52) that in the second step 
the work of one pressure is of the second order, whilst that of the 
other vanishes absolutely. 

In the same way it is seen that the normal pressures between 
two surfaces will do on the whole no work even if there is a 
relative sliding of one surface over the other in the displacement 
considered, For this reason the reactions at smooth joints may 
be ignored in forming the equation of virtual velocities. 

We are thus able to imagine a groat variety of mechanical 
systems to which the principlr- of virtual velocities can be applied 
without any regard to the reactions introduced by the various 
connections or constraints, provided the hypothetical small dis- 
placements be such that none of these connections or constraints 
are violated. In many such cases the only forces that remain in 
the equation will be those of gravity, and we may then infer that 
for equilibrium the depth of the centre of gravity of the system 
must be ‘ stationary ’ (cf. Art. 50). 


Ex, 1. A bo.ara ia Hupportod on two 
with their axes horizontal on an inclined 
jilane, the surfaces in contact being sutli- 
ciently rough to prevent slipping. To find 
the force F which must be ap]died to the 
beam, parallel to the plane, for equili- 
brium. 

The install t^neoua centre of each roller 
ia at the point of contact with the plane. 
Hence if each roller turna through an 
angle 60, the displacement of the beam 


equal cylindrical rollers, which rest 
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will be 2a 5^, where a is the radius of the roller, whilst the displacement 
of the centre of the roller will be ah6. Hence 

F.^ahO- TF.2a5^.sma— IT'.afi^.sin a = 0, (1) 

where W is the weight of the beam, and W that of the pair of rollers ; or 

;?’=(fr+iir)sina. (2) 


Ex. 2. Four equal light bars are jointed together so as to form a 
rhombus ABCD\ the whole hangs from a fixed point A.^ and is kept in 
shape by a light horizontal strut BD. A weight W hangs from C. To fin|l 
the thrust in BI). 

We may imagine the strut BD to be removed, provided we introduce two' 
equal and opposite forces B acting outwards at 
B and D. The frame is now deformable, and 
if the inclination 6 of the bars to the vertical 
were increased by the distance BD would be 
increased by 5 (2a sin 6\ where a is the length of 
a side, whilst the increment oi AC would be 
(2a cos 6). Hence 

iS.fi (2asin ^)+ W.fi (2a cos ^) = 0, (3) 

or S— W tan d (4) 

If the weights W* of the bars AB^ BC, CD., 

DA are taken into account we must include in 
(3) a term 4 W'8 (a cos 6), since the depth of the 
centre of gravity of the w'hole below is o cos 6, 

The result is 

W+2 lF')tan 0 .(5) 

Ex. 3. A chain of four uniform links A 5, BC, CD, DE, jointed at B, C, D, 
hangs from two points A, E at the same level. Let the weights of AB^ DE 
be each = Wi, and those of BC, CD each = Also let AB = DE^a, 
BC=CD=h, so that the arrangement is symmetrical about the vertical 
through C, It is required to determine the form in which the chain 
hangs. 



A 



If e, (/> be the inclinations of AB, BO respectively to the vertical, the 
depth of the centre of gravity of the chain below AE \& 


iri. ^oco8^+ i r;(ac oag+ ^6coB<^) 
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If a small vertical displacement be given to the point C, the deformation 
will be symmetrical, and the condition that the depth of the centre of gravity 
should be stationary reduces to 

( TFi + 2 Tfa) a sin ^ ad + 1 ^ 2 ^ sin 0 50 = 0 (6) 

The angles d, 0 are connected by the relation 

2a sin d + 26sin 0*c, (7) 

where c is the distance wliich is supposed fixed. Hence, difierentiating, 
we find 

a cos dad + a cos 050=0. (8) 

Eliminating the ratio of 8d to 50 between (6) and (8), we find 

( + 2 W 2 ) tan d = IFa tan 0 (9) 

This relation, combined with (7), determines the angles d, 0. If Wi= 
we have 

tan d = J tan 0 (10) 

54. Application to Frames. 

The principle of Virtual Velocities is specially convenient in 
the theory of frames, since the reactions at smooth joints and the 
stresses in inextensible bars may be left out of account. 

In particular, in the case of a frame which is just rigid (Art. 
38), subject to external forces at the joints only, the principle 
enables us to find the stress in any one bar independently of the 
rest. If we imagine the bar in question to be removed, the frame 
becomes deformable, but it will remain in equilibrium in its actual 
shape provided we introduce two equal and opposite forces S, to 
replace those which were exerted by the bar at the joints which 
it connected- In any infinitesimal deformation of the frame as 
thus modified, the work of the forces S, together with that of the 
original extraneous forces, must vanish. This determines & The 
method has already been exemplified in Ex. 2 of Art. 53. 

This procedure is particularly useful when the frame, although 
just rigid, is not * simple* in the sense of Art. 40, and when, 
accordingly, the method of reciprocal diagrams is not available for 
a complete determination of the stresses in it. The analytical 
calculation would, however, usually involve a good deal of intricate 
trigonometrical work ; and, to evade this, graphical devices have 
been introduced. For this purpose the infinitesimal displace- 
ments of the various joints are replaced by finite lines proportional 
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to them, and therefore proportional to the velocities of the joints in 
some imagined motion of the frame (as rendered deformable by the 
suppression of a bar) through its actual configuration. This is really 
a reversion to the original notion of ' virtual velocities ' (Art. 48). 

The kinematical basis of the method* has been explained in 
Art. 15. Let I be the instantaneous centre of a bar CD which is 
connected to fixed points A, B by links AD, BG\ and let Sj, S 3 l|e 
the virtual velocities of tlie points D, 0 . If tliese velocities weie 
turned through a right angle, in the same sense, they would b^ 
represented on a cerLain scale by lines DD\ CG\ where C', D* ar^ 




D' 


Fig. 102 


on IBy lA respectively, and G'D' is parallel to CD. Further, 
if Fi be any force acting on the joint D, its (rate of) vvoi k will be 
represented by the pnKluct of Fi into the projection of on its 
line of action. The annexed Fig. 102 shows that this is the same as 
the moment of F^ about D'. Iloncci the term which represents the 
work of Fj, in the equation of virtual velocities, is obtained simply 
by taking the moment of F, about D\ 


Take, for example, the case of a frame of nine l:>ar 3 forming a hexagon 
with its three diagonals (Art. 45) ; and suppose that it is required to find 
the stress in CF due to a given 83 'stem of external forces in equilibrium, 
acting on the joints. Wo imagine the bar CF to be removed, so that the 
frame becomes deformable. If A B be fixed, the instantaneous centre of CD 
will be at the intersection of AD and BC^ so that if CD' bo drawn parallel to 
CZ), the lines CG\ DD' may be taken to represent the virtual velocities of the 
points C, />, turned each through a right angle. Next, drawing D’ E' parallel 


* Due to H. MuUer-BrcBlau 
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to DEy we see that the virtual velocities of the points 2>, E will be repre- 
sented on the same scale by the lines EE\ similarly turned through 

a right angle. Finally, if we draw E'F* parallel to EF^ the lines EE\ FF' 


E 



will indicate in the same way the virtual velocities of E and F. The equation 
of virtual velocities is then lormed by taking momeuts about C\ E\ F' 
in the case of the external forces which act at C, E, F^ respectively, and 
about C", F* in the case of the two equal ami opposite forces *5 which we have 
supposed introduced at C and F to replace the eii'ect of the removed bar CF. 

55. Critical Forms. 

The principle lends itself naturally to the discussion of the 
critical forms which have already becui alluded to (Art. 39). 

A ‘critical form’ is characterized by tlie property tliat, although 
the frame has a structure which is ordinarily sufficient, and just 
sufficient, for rigidity, yet in consequence of some sjiecial relation 
between the lengths of the bars it admits of an infinitely small 
deformation*. The simplest instance of all is that of a frame of 
three bars AB, BG, GA when the throe joints A, B, C fall into a 
straight line. A small displacement of the joint B at right 
angles to AG would involve changes in the 
lengths of AB, BG which are of the second 
order, only, of small quantitiea Another ex- 
ample is that of two rigid frames connected by 
three links which are concurrent or parallel, as in 
the annexed figure. (See Art. 15.) 

* Some queBtiona of tliU type were treated by A. F. Mobius, Lehrhuch der 
Statik, 1837. 



Fig. 104. 
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The method of Muller-Breelau explained in Art. 64 leads to a graphical 
criterion for the occurrence of a critical form. Thus in the hexagonal frame 
of Fig. 103, if an infinitesimal deformation is possible without removing the 
bar CFy the instantaneous centre of CA’ relative to A B will be at the inter- 
section oi AF and BCy and since CC\ FF' represent the virtual velocities 
of the fioints C and Fy turned each through a right angle, C’F' must be 
parallel to CF. Conversely, if this condition be satisfied, an infinitesimal 
deformation is possible. 

The result may be generalized into the statement that a just rigid franco 
has a critical form wlienever a frame of the same structure can be designe^ 
with corresponding bars parallel, but without complete geometrical similaritjl 
Thus if, in Fig. 103, C'F' hapi^cns to be parallel to CFy a frame having thi 
shape of the hexagon ABG'B'E’F' with its three diagonals ADy BE\ C'F* ^ 
fulfils the description. 

In the particular type of frame here chosen for illustration the condition 
for a critical form may be expressed in another interesting way. Let the 
pairs of opposite sides of the hexagon ABCDEF intersect in X, F, Z, 
respectively, as shewn in Fig. 105. If the frame be slightly deformable, 



X Y Z 

Fig. 105. 

X will be the instantaneous centre oi AB relatively to BEy T that of BE 
i'elatively to CFy and Z that of CF relatively to A D. It follows from the 
kinematical theorem of the ‘three centres’ (Art. 17) that X, F, Z must 
be collinear. By Pascal’s theorem, this is the condition that the six points 
Ay By Cy Dy Ey ^should lie on a conic. Hence a frame whose bars form the 
sides of a hexagon and its three diagonals will admit of an infinitesimal 
deformation if, and only if, a conic can be described through its six joints. A 
particular case is where the hexagon has its opposite sides parallel ; this 
includes of course the regular hexagon. 

66. Self-Btreiaed Frames. 

When a frame has a critical form it may be in a state of stress 
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independently of the action of external forces. Suppose as before 
that one of the bars is removed. If there are no external forces, 
the equation of virtual velocities reduces to 

S.Ss = 0, (1) 

where S is the tension in the bar removed, and Ss is the diminu- 
tion of distance between the joints which it connected. In a 
critical form we have 8s = 0, and the equation is accordingly 
satisfied by an arbitrary value of S; and a consistent system of 
stresses in the remaining bars can then be found by preceding 
rules. A simple instance is that of the triangular frame with its 
three joints A, B, G in a straight line. The links AB, BG may 
be in tension, and AG in thrust, to any equal amounts. 

The Bame conclusion may be reached by the graphical method of Art. 55. 
Thus in the case of Fig 103 it is evident that if C'F* be parallel to GF any 
two equal and opposite forces acting at G and F will have equal and opposite 
momenta about C" and F\ respectively, and will accordingly cancel in the 
equation of virtual velocities. 

Again, wo may verify that the condition that the hexagonal frame of Fig. 
105 should be self- a tressed is that the intersections X, T, Z of pairs of opposite 
sides should be colluiear If the bar AD is in stress, it is in equilibrium 
under four forces in the lines AB^ AF and DG^ I)E^ due to the stresses in the 
corresponding bars. Rearranging, we havo certain forces in AB and DE in 
equilibrium with forces in AF and DC. The resultant of the first pair, which 
acts through A', must balance that of the second pair, which acts through Z. 
Again, the bar BE is in equilibrium under forces in BA^ BG and ED^ EF. 
Hence, rearranging, we have forces in BA and ED in evquilibrium with forces 
in BG and EF. The resultant of the first pair, acting through AT, must 
balance that of the second pair, acting through Y. The forces of the first 
pair are, however, exactly equal and opposite to those which act on the bar 
AD in the lines AR, ilA, and whoso resultant has been shewn to act in the 
line XZ. The points X, F, Z must therefore be collinear. Conversely, it is 
easily soon that if this condition be satisfied, a consistent set of stresses in 
the bars of the frame can be assigned* 

We have seen in Art. 43 how self-stressed frames of n joints 
and 2w — 3 bars may be devised in abundance. It may be noticed 
that these all fulfil the graphical criterion (Art. 55) of a critical 
iorm ; thus in Fig. 80 any number of funicular polygons can be 

* The theory of self-stresBed frames of n joints and 2n - 3 bars was originated 
by M. W. Orofton (1678) to whom the above example la due. 
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constructed with corresponding sides parallel, in virtue of 
Culmann's theorem (Art. 33). 

The possibility of a state of self-stress implies that the stresses 
due to given external forces are indeterminate, since a distribution 
of internal stress of arbitrary amount may be superposed without 
altering the conditions of the problem. 

It is more important to remark that the stresses in questioii 
are also in general theoretically infinite. To see this, imagine onifc 
of the bars of the frame to be removed as before, and replaced 
by two equal and opposite forces aS at its ends. If P denote an' 
external force, and the displacement of the joint on which it 
acts, resolved in the direction of P, the equation of virtual work 
takes the form 

2(P.Sp) + aS.& = 0, (2) 

where the summation includes all the joints. If tlie frame were 
merely displaced as a rigid body we should have S (P.Bp) = 0, since 
the external forces are assumed to be in equilibrium, but in the 
supposed deformation the sum will not in general vanish. 

It follows that the equation (2) cannot be satisfied by a finite value 
of S, since Ss = 0 by hypothesis. This merely means that if the 
material of the frame were absolutely unyielding, no finite stresses 
in the bars could withstand the external forces. With actual 
materials, the frame would yield elastically, until its configuration 
is no longer exactly that of a critical form. The stresses in the 
bars would then be comparatively great, but finite. Frames which 
approximate to a critical form are of course to be avoided in 
practice, on account of the excessive stresses, and consequent 
abnormal extensions or contractions, which would be called into 
play. 



Fig. 106 . 


57. Potential Energy of a Mechanical System, 

The idea of potential energy, which has been already developed 
in Art. 49 for the case of a single particle, may now be extendi 
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Suppose that we have a mechanical system of any kind, placed 
in a given field of force, and subject to given connections and 
constraints, as well as to other mutual actions between the various 
parts of it. If we consider the various ways in which the system 
might pass from rest in one configuration* A to rest in another 
configuration P, under the guidance of suitable extraneous forces, 
the amount of work required from the external agency might in 
general depend on the manner in which the transition is made. 
It is found, however, that if we exclude the action of frictional 
forces, the work required is in actual systems always the same. 
The system is then said to be ‘conservative’; and the definite 
amount of work required to bring it from rest in some standard 
configuration A to rest in any other configuration P, is called 
its ‘potential energy’ in the latter configuration. This measures, 
as before, the capacity for doing work against external resistances 
which the system possesses in virtue of its configuration alone. 
The standard position is of course arbitrary, and the particular 
choice of it only aflfects the potential energy to the extent of an 
additive constant. 

It is in general easy to decide whether a given imagined 
system is conservative or not. So far as ordinary gravity is 
concerned, we have already seen that the work required depends 
only on the initial and final configurations. The same thing holds 
as regards forces on the various particles which act in lines through 
fixed points, and are definite functions of the distances from these 
points. The expression for the work done then contains, as we 
have seen (Art. 49), terms of the type 

j^(j){r)dr. (1) 

whose value depends only on the initial and final distances a and r. 
We get a result of the same form in the case of a mutual action 
between any two particles which is a function of their distance. 
This appears from Art. 50 (2) if we put R = (f)(r\ AB = r, As 
regards unknown reactions, we have noticed in Art. 53 various 
types which may for the present purpose be ignored. It may be 

* The word * oouiiguration ’ is here used to oounote absolute as well as relative 
position. 
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well to mention, again, that friction, in the case of a relative 
sliding of two surfaces, is an exception. 

If the extraneous forces which act on the system be denoted 
generically by P, the work which they do in a small displacement 
will be 2(P.Sp), where Sp is the resolved part of the displacement 
of the point of application of the force P in the direction of P. 
Since the work done by the forces intrinsic to a conservativie 
system is — SF, the principle of virtual velocities takes the form \ 

X(P.Sp)^SV. (2) \ 

If there are no extraneous forces, we have simply 

SF=0, (3) 

i.e. for equilibrium the potential energy must be stationary for all 
infinitesimal displacements consistent with the constitution of the 
system. 

58. Stability of Equilibrium. 

The question as to stahilitij of equilibrium belongs essentially 
to Kinetics, since it involves the consideration of what happens 
when a slight impulse, or a slight displacement, is given to the 
system. It appears that in the case of a conservative system the 
criterion of stability is that the potential energy must be a 
minimum, i.e. it must be less in the configuration of equilibrium 
than in any adjacent configuration. For example, whenever 
gravitational energy is the only form of potential energy involved, 
the height of the centre of gravity of the system must be a 
minimum. Thus the form assumed by a chain hanging between 
two fixed points is such that the centre of gravity is as low as 
possible. 

We consider a few examples of the application of the above 
criterion. 

Ex. 1. Take the case of a bar resting on two smooth inclines (Fig. 40). 
If the bar be displaced in a vertical plane so that its ends slide on the two 
inclines, the locus of 0 is an arc of an ellipse whose centre is in the inter- 
section of the two planes (Art. 16, Ex. 2). Since this arc is convex upwards, 
the equilibrium is unstable 

Ex. 2. A uniform bar AB ot weight W can turn freely about a fixed 
point A, whilst the end B is attached by a string passing over a small pulley C, 
vertically above A, to a hanging weight P. We will suppose that CA > AP. 
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Let AB=^a^ CA^e^ CB — r^ and let 0 denote the angle CAB. If Z be 
the length of the string, the depth of P below C is I -r. 

The potential energy of the system is therefore 

F= TKa cos ^ + Pr + const. (1) 


Hence 

Since 


dr 


( 2 ) 


r*=c* + 4a^-4cacos^, r ^-^=2caam0j ••■(3) 


we 


, dV /2Pc ^ 

have ^ = f -^ 1 — IF 1 a sin 


(4) 



This vanishes for ^=0, 6^rr, and again if 

r=2PclW. (5) 

There are therefore two vertical positions of oqui- 
librium, and there may bo an inclined one, but the latter is impossible if 
(5) makes 


r>c+2a, or <c- 


.( 6 ) 


Hence, in order that the inclined position may be possible we must have 

^ 1 . ® j 1 « 

TK<2 + c- >2-?- •(’) 


To examine the stability, we differentiate again. Taking account of (3), 
we find 


d&^ ' 


~ — IF j a cos 0 - 4 sin* 0. 


( 8 ) 


When (6) is satisfied this is negative, and V is accordingly a maximum. 
Hence the inclined position of equilibrium, when it exists, is unstable. It is 
easily proved, further, that in this case the vertical positions are both stable, 
in virtue of the conditions (6). If however the inclined position is impossible 
owing to the ratio PjW being too great, the upper position (^ = 0) is stable 
and the lower (d = 7r) unstable. The contrary bolds if the ratio P/lFbe too 
small. 


59. Rocking Stones. 

A general criterion for the case of a rigid body moveable 
parallel to a vertical jilane, with one degree of freedom, when 
gravity is the only force to be taken into account, may be 
established as follows. 

We have seen that the whole series of positions of the body 
which are kinematically possible is obtained if we imagine a 
certain curve fixed in the body to roll on another curve fixed in 
space, these curves being the 'pole-curves* of Art. 16. Since 
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for equilibrium the altitude of the centre of gravity 0 must be 
stationaiy, G must lie in the same vertical with the point of 
contact I of the two curves. Again, it is known from the theory 
of ‘roulettes’ {Inf. Calc. Art. 165) that the locus of 0 will be 
concave or convex upwards according as 


cos ^ 

R'' 


.( 1 ) 


where R, R* are the radii of curvature of the two curves at 7^ 
yjr is the inclination of the common 
tangent at I to the horizontal, and 
h is the height of 0 above I. The 
signs of iJ, R' are to be taken positive 
when the curvatures are as in the 
standard case shewn in the figure. 

Hence for stability the relation (1) 
must hold, with the upper sign of 
inequality. This gives a limit to the 
height h of 0 above 7, 



Since, by hypothesis, the reactions on the body, in any posi- 
tion, do no work in an infinitesimal rotation about 7, they must 
be equivalent to a single force through 7. 


We may arrive at the same criterion in a more intuitive 
marmtir as follows. If the body be turned from the position of 
equilibrium through a small angle say to the right, so that 
the point of contact changes from 7 to 7', we have, by Art. 15, 

8e = (i + i)8,, (2) 


where 85 = 77'. The consequent horizontal displacement of 0 
will be hhd, and if this be less than the horizontal projection of 85, 
viz. 85. cos i/r, the vertical through the new position of G will fall 
to the left of 7', and the moment of gravity about 7' will there- 
fore tend to restore equilibrium. The condition for stability is 
therefore 


or 


85. cos ^ > AS0, 
cos -v/r 1 1 

~iir^ it^ S’ 


( 3 ) 
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This gives the theory of ‘ rocking stones/ so far as it can be 
treated as a two-dimensional problem; the pole-curves are then 
identical with the profiles of the surfaces in contact. 


Ex, 1. lo the case of a body resting on an inclined plane we have 
/2 '«bqo, and the condition is 

h < Rco^ yfr, (4) 

i.e. the centre of gi'avity of the body must be at a lower level than the centre 
of curvature of the surface in contact with the plane. 

Ex. 2. A uniform bar AB hangs by two equal crossed strings from two 
fixed points C, D at the same level, such 

that CD=^AB^ and the bar is supposed re- q D 

stricted to the vertical plane through CD, 

The circumstances are a little different 
from those assumed above, since it is now 
the lower pole-curve which is moveable ; it 
is easily seen however that the condition of 
stability is 

III 

where h is the depth of the centre Q of the 
bar below the point of contact I, If Fig. io9. 



AD~^BC^2a, AB^CD^2c, 

the pole-curves are by Art. 16, Ex. 1, equal ellipses of semi-axes a, 6, where 
b=h = ^{a^- c^). Also Jt = H' =^a^lb. Keuce (r^) gives c<6, i.e. the depth of 
0 below CD must exceed CD. 


EXAMPLES. X. 


(Virtual Velocities*) 


1. Two uniform rods AB^ BC are freely jointed at 5, and hang vertically 
from A. If a horizontal force F be applied at (7, the inclinations 0 of AB 
and BC to the vertical are given by 


tan 


2P 


whore Wi^ Wf are the weights of the two rods. 


2P 


* Several of the examples at the ends of Chapters i and in are also snitable for 
treatment by this method ; for instance, Examples II. (p. 25) 10, 13, 14, 15, and 
Examples Y. (p. 68) 2, 10, 14, 16, 20, 21, 24. 
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2. A parallelogram ABCD is formed of four rods jointed together. 
Equal and opposite forces P are applied inwards at A and C, and a 
string connects B and D. Prove that the tension of the string is equal to 


Px 


AC 


3. Four equal uniform rods of length a are freely jointed together so as 
to form a rhombus. The system rests with a diagonal vertical, the two upper 
rods being in contact with two smooth pegs at a distance 2c apart, at th^ 
same level. Find the inclination of the rods to the vertical ; and i^rove that 
if this inclination be 45° the pegs must be at the middle points of the upper 
rods. 


4. Prove that a pressure F applied to the piston of a steam-engine pro- 
duces a couple F. OR applied to the fly-wheel, wliere OR is the intercept made 
by the line of the connecting rod on that diameter of the fly-wheel which is 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder, (See F'lg. 25, Art. 15.) 

5. A bar is subject to smooth constraints such that its upper end can 
move in a vertical line and its lower end on a given curve. Find the form of 
the curve in order that the bar may be in equilibrium in any position. 

6. A light bar of length J rests with its lower end in contact with a 

smooth vertical wall; it passes over a smooth peg at a distance c from the 
wall; and carries a weight W suspended from the upper encL Find the 
inclination 6 of the bar to the vertical in equilibrium, and the pressures on 
the wall and peg. [siii^^asc/^.] 

7. Four equal uniform rods, each of weight ir, are jointed so as to form 

a square ABCB ^ the side AB m fixed in a vertical position with A upper- 
most; and the figure is kept in shajie by a string joining the middle points of 
AD, DC. Find the tension of the string. [7’=5 CG IK.] 

8 . Six uniform bars, jointed together, hang from a fi.xcd point A, and form 
a regular hexagon ABCDEF, which is kept in shape by light horizontal struts 
BF, CE. Prove that the thrusts in these are as 6 ; 1. 

9. Six equal bars are freely jointed at their extremities forming a regular 
hexagon ABCDEF which is kept in shajie by vertical strings joining the 
middle points of BC, CD and AF, EE, respectively, the side AB being held 
horizontal and uppermost. Prove that the tension of each string is three 
times the weight of a bar. 

10. A frame consists of five brus forming the sides of a rhombus ABCD 
with the diagonal AC. If four equal forces P act inwards at the middle 
points of the sides, and at right angles to the respective sides, prove that the 
tension in A (7 is 

V c os IB 
sin Q ^ 


where Q denotes the angle BAC. 
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11. The sides of a quadrilateral ABCL of jointed rods are subject to 
a uniform normal pressure p per unit length, all directed inwards, the 
quadrilateral being kept in shape by a diagonal bar AC. Prove that the 
stress in AC, reckoned positive when a thrust, is 

Ip. AC (cot B + cot D). 

12. Four bars are freely jointed at their ends so as to form a plane 
quadrilateral A BCD, and the opposite corners are connected by tense strings 
AC, BD. If T, T' be the tensions in these, prove that 

T.AC r.BD 
OA.OG~'~oir.OD' 

0 being the point whore the strings cross. 

13. The middle points of opposite sides of a jointed quadrilateral are 
connected by light rods of lengths I, V. If T, T* be the tensions in these rods, 
prove that 

T T' 

I i' 

14. A plane frame of jointed rods is in a state of stress, but is subject to 
no external forces. If r be the length of any rod, and K the stress in it, 
reckoned positive when a tension, prove that S(AV)=0. 

15. If in the preceding question, the frame be subject to given loads 
applied at the joints, and to the vertical jiressurcs of supports, prove that 

2(AV)+2(H»=0, 

where y denotes the altitude of any joint above a fixed horizontal plane, and 
W the external force at that joint, reckoned as positive when it is a load, and 
negative when it is a supporting pressure. 


EXAMPLES. XI. 

(Potential Energy; Stability.) 

1. Examine the stfibility of the various positions of equilibrium in the 
prolilem of Art. 48, Ex. 2. 

2. A pendulum hangs by a string from the circumference of a horizontal 
circular cylinder of radius a, the string being wrappird round the cylinder ; 
and I is the length of the free portion wlicn vertical. Prove that the potential 
energy is, in dynamical incasuie, 

Im.; ] «<;/« , 

2 / 6 /•* 

where » is the arc described by the bob from the lowest position. 

Hence show that the tangential force necessary to maintain the bob in 
any position is 

I ^ ^ iz 

and verify this result independently. 
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3. A cylinder of circular section rolls along a horizontal plane, the centre 
of gravity not being on the axis. Apply the criterion of Art. 68 to distinguish 
between the stable and unstable positions of equilibrium, 

4. A wheel with a cylindrical axle can turn about its axis of symmetry, 

but the wheel is loaded so that its centre of gravity is at an eccentric point. 
Given weights are suspended by strings wrapped round the circumferences 
of the wheel and the axle respectively. Find the locus of the centre of 
gravity of the system, and point out the stable and unstable positions, whei^ 
equilibrium is possible. \ 

5. An open cylindrical can whose height is 1 ft. and diameter 1 ft. is j 

poised on the top of a sphere. Find the least diameter of the sphere con- i 
sistent with stability. [9 6 in.] 

6. A solid of uniform density is made up of a right cone and a hemisphere 

having a common base. Find the gre,atest admissible ratio of the height of 
the cone to the radius of the hemisphere in order that the solid may stand 
upright on a table. [1'732.] 

7. One end of a uniform bar of weight W rests on a smooth horizontal 
plane, and the other on a smooth plane of inclination a. A string attached 
to this end passes over a small smooth pulley at the u})per end of the inclined 
plane, and carries a weight P hanging freely. Prove that there is equilibrium 
in all positions of the bar provided 

sin a = 2P/W, 

8. A uniform plank of thickness 2 A re.sts across the top of a fixed circular 
cylinder of radius a, whose axis is horizontal. Prove that the gain of ])otential 
energy when the plank is turned, without slipping, through an angle d in 
a vertical plane parallel to its length is 

W [aO sin d - (a + A) (1 - cos 
and deduce the condition of stability. 

9. A plank of thickne.ss 2a rests horizontally across the top of a horizontal 
cylinder of radius a, so that the equilibrium is (to a first approximation) 
neutral. Provo that it is really unstable. 

10. A cylinder whoso section is an ellipse of semi axes a, b rests with 
its axis horizontal on a rough plane of inclination a ; prove that if 

Bin a >> {a-- 

there are two positions of equilibrium, that one being stable in which the 
diameter of the cross-section which is parallel to the plane is greater than the 
vertical diameter. 

11. One elliptic cylinder rests on another equal one, the lengths being 
horizontal, and the minor axes of the cross-sections in the same vertical 
plane. Prove that for stability the eccentricity of the cross -sectioDS must 
exceed 1 / 4 ^ 2 , 
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12. A uniform solid hemisphere rests with its curved surface in contact 
with a rough inclined plane ; find the greatest admissible value of the in- 
clination a. If a be less than this value is the equilibrium stable ? 

13. A uniform square plate rests in a vertical plane, with its two lower 
sides on two smooth pegs at a distance c apart in the same horizontal line. 
Prove that if c is less than one-fourth the diagonal of the square there is only 
one such position of equilibrium and that it is unstable. Also that if c 
exceeds the above value there are three positions of equilibrium, of which 
the symmetrical position is stable (for displacements in the vertical plane) 
and the others unstable. 

14. A rectangular picture-frame hangs from a small perfectly smooth 

pulley by a string of length Ha attached syiumctriwilly to two points on the 
upper edge at a distance 2c aj)art. Prove that if the depth of the picture 
is less than - c^) there are three positions of equilibrium, of which 

the symmetrical one is unstable. 

If the depth exceed the above value the symmetrical position of equili- 
brium is the only one, and is stable. 

15. A uniform elliptic plate of semiaxes a, f> rests in a vertical plane on 
two smooth [legs J*, Q at the same level. Provo that unsymmetrical positions 
of equilibrium are possible il 7*^ lies between and 

Examine the stability of the various positions of equilibrium. 

16. A cylinder whose section is a segment of a parabola rests on another 
wliose section is an equal parabola, the generating lines being parallel and 
horizontal ; and the axes of the sections are vertical and in the same straight 
line. Prove that if the u[»]»cr cylinder be made to roll through any angle, 
every position will be one of neutral equilibrium, provided the centre of 
gravity be at the Lm'Us of a cross -section. 



CHAPTER VII 
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60. Analytical Reduction of a Plane System of 
Forces. 

The genernl theorems relating to a plane system of forces have 
been proved in Chap, ill in the manner which appears most 
direct and instructive. It remains to give the analytical treat- 
ment by the methods of Coordinate Geometry This will not, of 
course, lead to anything new in the way of results, but the formulae 
obtained are of some interest in themselves, and are moreover 
important with a view to later applications in Dynamics. 

Let (a?!, 2/1), (iCg, 2/2), ... be the rectangular coordinates of any 
points Ai, Aa, ... on the lines of action 
of the respective forces. The force at 
Ai is supposed to be specified by its 
components (Aj, Fj) parallel to the co- 
ordinate axes, that at A a by its com- 
ponents (Xa, Fa), and so on. If we 
introduce at 0 two equal and opposite 
forces ± Xi along Ox, we see that the 
force Xi at Ai is equivalent to an equal 
and parallel force at 0 , together with 
a couple whose moment is In the same way the force F, 

at Aj is equivalent to an equal and parallel force at 0 together 
with a couple x^Y^. 

Since couples in the same plane are compounded by addition 
of their moments, we see that the force (Xi, Fi) can be trans- 
ferred &om A 2 to 0 provided we introduce a couple of moment 


Y, 


•'•j A 


Y. 


Xi 01 X, 


X, 


r 

-Y. 


Fig. 110. 
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Fi — yiXj, This moment, it may be noticed, is the moment of 
the original force about 0. If we deal with the remaining forces 
in the same way, the given system is finally replaced by two forces 
P, Q along the coordinate axes, and a couple of moment N, viz. 


we have 

P = S(Z), Q = 2(F) (1) 

N = S(a?F— yX) (2) 

The two forces P, Q can be compounded into a single force 
in a direction making an angle 6 with Ox, provided 

P — R cos 6, Q = P sin (3) 

whence P* = P- + tan 6 = QjP (4) 


The given system is thus reduced to a single force R acting 
through an arbitrary origin 0, and a couple whose moment is the 
sum of the moments of the given forces about 0. It is evident 
that the magnitude and direction of the force R are the same 
whatever point 0 in the plane be taken as origin (cf. Art. 21). 

6 1 . Conditions of Equilibrium. 

For equilibrium we must have P = 0, iV* = 0, the former of 
which requires that P = 0, Q = 0, by Art. 60 (4). We are thus led 
to the three equations 

S(Z) = 0, 2(F) = 0. 2(^rF-yZ) = 0 (1) 

which constitute the algebraic form of conditions stated in Art. 23. 

When the force R does not vanish, we can by a change of 
origin secure that the couple shall vanish. For if O' be a point 
whose coordinates are (f, 17), the moment of the couple, when the 
forces are referred to 0' as a new origin, will be 

J^'=2K^-0F-(y-„)Z} 

= iV'-Q? + P,, (2) 

This will vanish provided 0' lies on the straight line whose equa- 
tion relative to the original axes is 

Q^^Pv^N, (3) 

where f, 17 are now regarded as current coordinates. This is the 
equation of the line of action of the single resultant to which the 
system is always reducible unless P = 0, Q = 0 simultaneously 
(Art. 21). 
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If the given forces are all parallel, making (say) an angle 9 
with Ox, we may put 

Xi = SiCOs 0 , Fi = fifjsin 0 , Xa = jSaCos0, ¥9 = 82^1x1 0 , 
where Si, Sg, ... are the scalar quantities representing the given 
forces. Hence 


P = 2(S).cos0, Q = 2(S).8in0, (4) 

N=^ (xS). sin ^ — S (yS).cos 9, (5) | 

and the equation (3) of the line of action of the resultant, whei^ 
2 (8) does not vanish, becomes \ 

{2 (xS) - f .2 (8)] sin 0-{^ (yS) - 1?.2 (>S)} cos 6 = 0, ...(6) 
This passes through the point whose coordinates are 

^ liS)’ ^ S(-S')’ 


whatever the value of 0. This is the theorem as to the ‘centre’ 
of a system of parallel forces, of given intensities and acting at 
given points, which we have already met with in Art. 22. 


62. Virtual Velocities. 

Suppose that in consequence of an infinitesimal displacement 
the lines in a plane figure, of 
invariable form, which were 
originally coincident with the 
coordinate axes Ox, Oy, assume 
the positions Ox, O'y, Let Sof, 

S/S be the coordinates of 0' rela- 
tive to Ox, Oy ; and let hO be 
the angle through which the 
figure has been turned, i.e. the 
angle which OV makes with Ox, 

Then, by projections, we find that 

the coordinates of that point in the figure which was at {x, y) have 
become 

Ba + x cos B0 — y sin B0, Sfi +x sin 80 + y cos 80, •■ ■(!) 

or x-\- B(x-yB9, y-l-8/3 + a;S0, (2) 

to the first order. Hence the component displacements of the 
point in question are 

Sa; = Sa — yS6, Sy = 8/8 + a;80. 



( 3 ) 
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It may be noticed that by equating these to zero we should obtain 
the coordinates of the instantaneous centre (Art. 15), 

If the point (a?, y) is the point of application of a force (X, F), 
the work of this force in the above displacement, being equal to the 
sum of the works of its two components (Art. 47), is 

Xhx + YSy=XSa + FS^ + (xY - yX) 80 (4) 

Hence the total work of a plane system of forces acting on a rigid 
body, in an infinitesimal displacement parallel to the plane of the 
forces, is given by the expression 

X(XSx+ YSy) = ^(X).Sa^X(Y).Sj3 + X(xY-yX) 80, ( 5 ) 

= P8oL + QSl3 + N80, (6) 

in the notation of Art. 60. We thus verify that the work is the 
same as that of the single force (P, Q) acting ab 0, and the couple 
N, to which the system was proved to be statically equivalent 
(cf. Art. 52). 

If the forces are in equilibrium, the work vanishes. Conversely, 
if the total work is zero for three independent small displacements 
of the body, and therefore for all such displacements, we must 
have 

P=0, Q = 0, N=0 (7) 

i.e. the forces must be in equilibrium. The principle of virtual 
velocities is therefore implied in, and implies, the ordinary condi- 
tions of equilibrium. 


63. Scalar and Vector Products. 


It may be worth while to point out the relations between 
some of the analytical expressions which have here presented 
themselves, and the theory of scalar and vector products. 


If r denote the position-vector OA (Art. 5) of a point A 
relative to the origin, we may write 

r = a.i + id (1) 

where i, J are two unit vectors parallel to the positive directions 
of Xf y, respectively. As regards scalar products we have by 
Art. 47 


( 2 ) 


10 


L. S. 


P = 1, J^ = 1, «=0. 
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If r + Sr be the position-vector of an adjacent point A\ we have 
AA' = OA' - OA = Sr (3) 

Hence if A be a point on the line of action of a force P, the 
work done in the displacement A A' is given by the scalar product 
PSr, and the equation of virtual velocities may be written 

2(P.Sr) = 0 (4)j 

If X, F be the rectangular components of P, we have ' 

p = xi + rj. (5)\ 

and therefore PSr = (Xl + Fj) (Sa;i + Syj) (6) ; 

If we develope this product in accordance with the distributive\ 
law (Art. 47), we find, in virtue of (2), 

P Sr = A' lx + FSy, (7) 

as is otherwise known. 

There is another kind of product which is recognized in vector analysis, 
and distinguished by a special notation. If we 
draw AB, BG to represent two vectors P, Q in 
the plane of the paper, the ‘ vector product ’ of 
P into Q is defined as a certain vector R per- 
pendicular to this plane, whoso magnitude and 
sense are determined by the parallelogram 
ABCD constructed on AB^ BC as adjacent 
sides. The absolute magnitude is given by the 
area of the parallelogram, and the sense is towards or from the reader, 
according as a positive or negative rotation of less than two right angles 
would bring the direction of P into coincidence with that of Q. This vector 
product is denoted by [PQ]. If Q bo the absolute magnitudes of P, Q, 
and 6 the angle of rotation as above defined, the absolute value of R, or 
[PQ]. is equal to that of PQ sin 6^ and the sense is towards or from the 
reader according as this expression is positive or negative. 

It follows that [PQ] = -[QP] (8) 

BO that vector products do not follow the commutative law. Moreover, the 
vector square of any vector vanishes, since 6 is then =0; or in symbols 

[P'] = [PP] = 0. (9) 

It will be noticed that if P denote the position -vector of a point A relative 
to any given point 0, and Q represent a force through A^ the absolute magni- 
tude of the vector [PQ] is equal to that of the moment of the force about 0, 
and its sense is towards or from the reader according as this moment is 
positive or negative. In particular, the moment of any couple in the plane of 
the paper can be indicated in this way by means of a vector perpendicular to 
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this plane ; viz. if Q be either of the forces of the couple, and P the position- 
vector of any point on its line of action relative to any point on the line of 
action of the other force, the vector in question is [PQ]. The theorem of 
Art. 24 shews that l^e law of composition of couples in the same plane is 
identical with that of addition of parallel free vectors. 

It can be shewn that the distributive law 

[P(Q + R)] = [PQ] + [PR] (10) 

holds in all cases ; but we are only concerned here with the case where the 
three vectors P, Q, It are all in the same plane, and the products are 
accordingly all vectors perpendicular to that plane. The proof is then mathe- 
matically equivalent to that of Art. 20, where it was sliewn that the sum of 
the moments of two forces about any point is equal to the moment of their 
resultant. 

Let us now take rectangular axes Or, Oy^ in the plane of the paper, in 
their usual relative positions, and let Oz be a third axis drawn normal to the 
paper and towards the reader. If i, j, k be three unit vectors respectively 


parallel to these axes, we have, by the definition, 

[ijJ = -[jiJ = [k], [i^l = 0, [j^] = 0 (11) 

If r be the position- vector of a point (r, y) with respect to 0, and Q be a 
force through (j?, y), we may write 

T-xi+yi, Q = .Vi+}’3 (12) 

Hence [rQ] = [(xi H-yj) {Xi + I j)], (13) 

or, developing the product by the distributive law, and making use of the 
relations (11), 

LrQl=(arF-yA^)k (14) 


in agreement with the analytical expression for the momciiit obtained in 
Art. GO. 


EXAMPLES. XII. 


1. A lamina is moved in its own plane so that the point which was at 
the origin of rectangular coordinates becomes the point (a, 0), and is turned 
through an angle 6 ; prove that the coordinates of the centre of rotation ore 
^(a-/3coti^), 


2. Let OV, O'y" be the rectangular axes fixed in a moving lamina, and 
Ox, Oy fixed rectangular axes in the same plane with it. Let B be the angle 
which O’xf makes with Ox, and let the coordinates a, fd of 0^ relative to Ox, Oy 
be given functions of B. Prove that the coordinates of the instantaneous 
centre relative to Ox^ Oy are 


a7=a 


dB^ 


Q . 


10-2 
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3. A lamina receives infinitesimal rotations a>i, a> 2 , ... about points whose 
coordinates, relative to rectangular axes in its plane, are (j7i, yj), ( 3 ^ 2 j ^ 2 )» 
respectively. Prove that the displacement is equivalent to a rotation 2 (cd) 
about the point whose coordinates are 

2 (cj) * 2 (ti)) 

If 2 (fi))=aO, find the components of the equivalent translation. 

4. Two forces P, Q acting through two given points B have a resultant 

R. Prove that if they be turned through any angle, in the same sense, aboun 
A, respectively, the resultant will also turn about a fixed point C (called' 
the ‘ astatic centre *). Also that >, 

P.Q:R = BC: CA :AB. 

Deduce the existence of an astatic centre for any plane pystem of given 
forces acting through given points. 

5. Prove that if the forces of a plane system be turned through 90", in 
the same sense, about their respective points of application, the equation of 
the line of action of their resultant becjoines 

where P-2 (A), C=2(F), J/=2 (xA^yF). 

6. Prove that if a jilane system of forces in equilibrium bo turned about 
their respective points of ajiplicatiou through an angle a they will be 
equivalent to a couple of moment IT sin a. 

7. Prove analytically the existence of an astatic centre (sec Ex. 4) for 
any plane system of forces acting at given points, and shew that its co- 
ordinates are 

MP^-NQ MQ-NP 

in the notation of Art. 60 and Ex. 5. 


8. If the coordinates of the n joints of a plane frame be 

and if the equations which ex])ross that the lengths of the bars are 
constant be 

0 = 0, 0'=O, 0"=O, 

prove that the principle of virtual velocities leads to n pairs of equations of 
the type 

IT . J. 90 , w 90 ' w/ 90 " Q 

where are the components of external force on the rth joint, and X, X', 

X",... are undetermined multipliers. 
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9 . Shew that the preceding equations include the conditions of equilibrium 
of the external forces, and so are equivalent to Sn — 3 independent relations. 

Shew also that the equations are identical with those obtained by con- 
sidering the equilibrium of each joint separately. 

10. Deduce from the formula of Ex. 8 the analytical condition that a 
frame of n joints and 2n- 3 bars should be capable of self-stress; and shew 
that it is identical with the condition that the frame should admit of an 
infinitesimal deformation. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THEORY OF MASS-SYSTEMS 


64. Centre of Mass. 


We consider in the first instance a system of isolated points 
Pi, Pa, Pn, not necessarily in one plane, with which are 
associated certain coefficients mj, respectively. In 

the application to Mechanics these coefficients are the masses of 
particles situate at the respective points, and it will accordingly 
be convenient to speak of them in this way; but it is to be noticed 
that so far as the geometrical theory is concerned there is no 
necessity for the coefficients to be all of one sign. We shall 
however exclude the case where the sum mj + 77 ^^ -f w*, or 
2(m), vanishes*. 


In such a system there is one and only one point G, called the 
‘mass-centre/ which is such that 

2 (m.GP) = 0 (1) 

This is to be understood as a vector equation, and expresses that 
the geometric sum of the vectors drawn from 0 to the several 
points Pi, Pa, Pn, multiplied respectively by the corresponding 
scalar quantities mj, mg, ..., is to be zero. 

To prove the statement, we take any point 0 and construct by 
geometrical addition a vector OG such that 


2 (m) 

This determines a certain point G, and we then find 
2(w.QP) = 2{m(GO + OP)} = 2(m).GO +X(m.OP) 
= 2 (m).GO + 2 (m) .OG = 2 (m).GG = 0, 

BO that the condition (1) is fulfilled. 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


* This excluded case occurs in the theory of Magaetism. 
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Again, if 0* also satisfies (1) we have 
S (m).GG' = S (m (GP + PG')} = 2 (m.GP) ^ 2 (m.GT) = 0, 
i.e. Q' must coincide with 6?*. 

It is easily seen that the position of the mass-centre is not 
altered, if for any group of particles in the system we substitute a 
single particle whose mass is equal to the total mass of the group, 
situate at the mass-centre of the group. Thus if H be the mass- 
centre of the group mj, , m,, and Q that of the whole system, 

we have, by (2), 

mj. GPi + mg. GPa +...+?//*. GP« = ... +mg) GH. 

W 

Hence in forming the sum on the left-hand side of (1), the 
particles mi, m,, may be replaced by a single particle of 

mass mi -f- ma + ... + situate at H. This principle is used 
constantly in the determination of the mass-centres of particular 
systems. 

If the particles be displaced in any way, so that mi comes to 
P/, mj to P,', and so on, and if (?' be the new position of the mass- 
centre, then 

2(m.PP') = 2(m).GG' (5) 

This is obvious at once if we write 

PF = PG + GG' -I- GT', (6) 

and remember that in virtue of the fundamental definition 

2(m.rG) = 0, 2 (m.GT') = 0 (7) 

The theorem (5) has an important application in Dynamics. 

Ex. 1. In the case of throe equal particles situate at il, il, (7, we have 

GB + GC=20A', (8) 

where A' is the middle point of BC, Hence, since by hypothesis 

GA+GB+GC=0, 

wo have AG=2GA', (9) 

i.e. Q lies in the line A A' at the point of triscction furthest from A. 

* The definition of the maBS-centre by means of the vector equation (2) was 
given by H. Grassmann, Ausdehnungslehre (1844). The more usual plan has been 
to define the centre of gravity of a system on the lines of Art. 22 ante, and to 
deduce the formula (1) as a consequence. This formula, in its statical inter- 
pretation (Art. 65) I is attributed to Leibnitz. 
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More generally, if ^2, 7713 be the masses of any three particles situate 
at Z?, C, the mass-centre of m2, m3 is at a point A in BC such that 

m2. BA'nma. A'C ; (10) 

and the mass-centre of mi, mj, m3 is at a point O in A A such that 

mi. AG = (m3 -I- ms) GA' (11) 

Again, we have 

^GBC : AABC=OA* : AA^mi : mi + 7 n 2 + m^^ (12) 

and therefore AOBC : AGO A ; AOAB=m^ : 7713 : m3 (13) 


It is easily seen that by giving suitable values (positive or negative) to 
the ratios mj : m2 : 7713 we can make O assume any assigned position in the 
plane of ABC. We have here the notion of the ‘ barycentrio*’ or ‘areal’ 
coordinates of Analytical Geometry. For instance, if mj : m2 : m3 = a : 6 ; c, 
it appears from (13) that 0 is equidistant from the sides of the triangle ABG^ 
i.e. it is at the centre of the inscribed circle. If mi-|-77i2-|-ms=0, Q is at 
infinity. 

Ex. 2. In the case of four equal particles at (7, i>, we have 

GB + GC+GD = 3.GA', (14) 

where A is the mean centre (Art. 4) of //, (\ h. Hence O lies in AA\ and 
is such that AO=\AA. 

Again, if F be the middle points of any two opposite edges of the 
tetrahedron A BCD, say AB and CD, ^is the mass-centre of the two particles 
at .4, B, and ^that of the two particles at C, D. Hence O coincides with the 
middle point of EF. 

If the particles at A, B, (7, D have any given masses mi, m2, m3, 
respectively, and if A be the mass-centre of m3, the mass-centre of 
the whole system is at a point G in AA such that 

mj. AG = (77^2 -1-7713-1-7/14) (^A' (16) 

It is re adily found that the volumes of the four tetrahedra which have O as 
a common vcitex, and the triangles BCD, ACD, ABD, ABC, respectively, 
as bases, are to one another as the masses mi, 7713, m3, m4. Also by a 
suitable choice of the ratios wii : 7713 : m3 : m4 we can make the mass-centre 
assume any assigned position in space. In particular, if the masses are 
proportional to the areas of the opposite faces, (? is at the centre of the 
sphere inscribed in the tetrahedron A BCD. 

65. Centre of Gravity. 

The formula (2) of Art. 64 may be interpreted as shewing that 
the resultant of a system of concurrent forces represented by 
wij.PiO, 7?7y P 2 O, ..., will be represented by 2(m).GO; 

and the statement holds, of course, if the forces and the resultant 

^ The name given by the inventor, A. F. Mdbius (1827). 
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be altered in any the same ratio. Now if we imagine the point 

0 to recede to infinity in any direction, the vectors GO, PiO, 

P 2 O, PnO will ultimately be to one another in a ratio of 
equality j and we learn that a system of parallel forces proportional 
to TWi, wia, win, acting at Pj, Pa, P^, have a resultant 
proportional to 2(m) and acting always in a line through the 
mass-centre Q, whatever be the direction of the forces. 

We infer, as in Art. 22, that so far as the attractions of the 

Earth on the various particles of a body of invariable form can be 

regarded as a system of parallel forces proportional to the respective 
masses, they have a resultant equal to their sum acting always 
through the mass-centre. In other words, the mass-centre is 
under these conditions also a true ‘centre of gravity.* 

This proof of the existence of a centre of gravity, since it depends on an 
approximation, baa of course its limitations. These are however practically 
quite unimportant, exccjit in some questions of Physical Astronomy. The 
moat interc.sting exceptional case is that of the Moon's attraction on the 
Earth. This may be reduced with sufficient accuracy to a single force, but 
there is no one point in the Earth through which the line of action always 
passes. It is true that the distance of this line from the mass-centre is never 
very great, amounting at most to a few hundred feet, but tlie effects of the 
deviation happen to be cumulative, and are responsible mainly for the slow 
change in the direction of the Earth’s axis of rotation which makes itself 
apparent through the ‘precession of the equinoxes.' 

66. FormulsD for Mass-Centre. 

If through Pi, Pa, ..., Pn we draw a system of parallel planes 
meeting a straight line OX, drawn in a given direction through a 
fixed point 0, in the points Jfa, Mn, respectively, the 
collinear vectors OMi, OM^, OM„ may be called (as in Art. 5) 
the projections of OPj, OPa, ...,OPn on OX. Let these projections 
be denoted algebraically by x^, the sign being positive or 

negative according as the direction is that of OX or the reverse. 
Since the projection of a vector-sum is the sum of the projections 
of the several vectors, we infer from Art. 64 (2) that 

^ 2 {mx) 

2(wi) • 

if X be the projection of 00. 
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In particular, if 0 coincide with 0, we have 

S (mx) = 0 (2) 

If the projections be orthogonal, the sum 2(ma;) is called the 
‘ linear moment,’ or ‘ first moment,’ of the mass-system with respect 
to the plane a; = 0. 

In the particular case where the masses are all equal, the 
formula (1) reduces to 

® = -2(a;) (3) 


This formula shews that the distance (positive or negative) of 
the mass-centre from any plane is the arithmetic mean of the 
distance of the several particles from that plane. Since the 
relations are purely geometrical, it is convenient to have a name 
which shall have no explicit reference to mass, and the point G 
is accordingly called, in the present case, the ‘centre of mean 
position,' or the ‘mean centre,’ of the points P,, Pa, ..., P„. This 
term is also naturally extended to the case of points continuously 
and uniformly distributed over an area or a volume. 

If the masses, though unequal, be commensurable, each may 
be regarded as made up by superposition of a finite number of 
particles, all of the same mass, and the above interpretation will 
still apply. And since incommensurable magnitudes may be 
regarded as the limits of commensurables, the formula (1) may in 
all cares be interpreted as shewing that the distance of the mass- 
centre from any plane is in a sense the mean distance of the w’hole 
mass from that plane. 


It follows from (1) that if the Cartesian coordinates of 
Pi, Pj, ..., P„ relative to any axes, rectangular or oblique, be 
(a^i, yi, ^i), y^, ..., Zn\ the mass-centre (x, y, z) is 

given by the formulae 


_ 2 (my) _ 2(m^) 

2(m)’ y~'tXmy 


.(4) 


We shall have occasion to consider also the case of projection 
on a plane, by parallel lines drawn in some fixed direction. It is 
evident at once that the geometric sum of the projections of any 
series of vectors will be equal to the projection of their sum; and, 
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further, that the projection of a vector m.OP is m times the 
projection of OP. Hence if our system of points P^, Pa, Pn he 
projected by parallel lines on to a plane, the mass-centre of a 
system of particles ttIj, ma, situate at the respective pro- 

jections will coincide with the projection of the mass-centre Q of 
the original system. This result is, indeed, already contained in 
(4); for if the projecting lines be supposed parallel to Qz, the 
symbols a?, y in the numerators of the expressions for x, y are the 
coordinates of the projection of the particle rru 

67. Continuous Distributions. Simple Cases. 

If we have a continuous distribution of matter instead of a 
finite number of discrete particles, the summations of Art. 66 
are to be replaced by integrations. There are, however, a number 
of simple cases where the position of the mass-centre can be found 
by more or less elementary considerations. 

Ex. 1. Thus the mean centre of a straight line, of the area of a rectangle, 
a parallelogram, an equilateral triangle, or a circle, the volume of a parallele- 
piped, a regular tetralicdron, or a sphere, considered in each case as representing 
a uniform dj^tribution of matter, is obviously at the geometrical centre. 

Ex. 2. Again, if a triangular area ABC be divided into infinitely narrow 
strips parallel to BCy the mean centre of <;ach strip will lie on the median 
line AA\ and the mean centre of the whole is therefore in A A'. Wo infer 
that it is at the ])oint of concurrence of the three medians, and so (by 
Art. 64, Ex. 1 ) coincides with the mass-centre of three equal particles situate 
at Ay By C. 

E:v 3. Tlie volume of a uniform tetrahedron ABCD may be divided 
into thin laminm by planes parallel to BCD. The mean centre of each of 
these laminoo is in the lino A A' joining A to the mean centre of the triangular 
area BUD. Hence the mean centre of the whole lies in AA\ Similarly it 
lies in BB\ CC\ and DD\ where B\ C\ D’ are the mean centres of the 
triangular faces opposite i?, C, Z), rcs])ectively. The mean centre O of the 
volume therefore coiiuides with that of tho four vertices A, (7, D (Art. 64, 
Ex. 2); in particular it divides AA' so that xiO = lAA\ 

From this we can derive tho general case of a pyramid, or a cone, on 
a plane baso. The sections of the solid by planes parallel to the base will 
be geometrically similar, and the mean centre of the whole will therefore lie 
in the line Oil drawn from tho vertex 0 to tho mean centre U of the area of 
tho base. Again, in the cose of a polygonal base, the pyramid can be divided 
into triangular pyramids having a common vertex 0 , The mean centre of 
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each of these is in a plane drawn parallel to the base at a distance from 0 
equal to three-fourths the altitude of the figure. Since a curve of any shape 
may be regarded as the limit of a polygon, the statement applies also to a 
cone on any 'plane base. Hence in all such cases the mean centre of the whole 
is a point in (^ZTsuch that 00 = ^0n. 

Ex. 4. Again, it is known that the area of any zone of a spherical surface 
bounded by parallel circles is proportional to the distance between the! 
planes of these circles. Hence if such a zone be divided by equidistant 
parallel pianos into infinitely narrow annuli, the areas of these will be equal, 
and the mean centre of the whole area of the zone will therefore lie on its 
axis, half-way between the bounding planes. In particular the mean centre 
of the curved surface of a hemisphere bisects the axial radius. 

Ex. 5. The volume of a hemisphere may be regarded as made up of 
infinitely acute pyramids, or cones, having their vertices at the centre 0 of the 
spherical surface. If wo imagine the mass of e/ich of these to be transferred 
to its centre of mass, we get a uniform hemis])herical sheet of radius |a, 
where a is the radius of the solid hemisphere. And the distance of the 
mass-centre of this from is ga. 

68. Integral Formulee. 

We denote by p the ‘ vohi me -density * at a point P whose 
coordinates are {x, y, z). By nhis is meant that the mass con- 
tained in an elementary space hv containing P may be taken as 
ultimately equal to pSv. If the axes are rectangular, we may put 
Bv = Sx8y8z, and in any case 8v is equal to 8u'?)iJ^z multiplied by 
some constant factor depending on the mutual inclinations of the 
axes. Since the position of the mass-centre is unchanged when 
all the masses are altered in the same ratio, we have, finally, 

_ _ JJJxpdxdydz _ _ fjjypdxdydz , _ fffzpdxdydz 

^ ^ ]}! ^ JfJpdxdydz * 

as the general formulae apjilicable to continuous distributions. 

If the density be uniform, p goes outside the integral signs, 
and cancels. 

The adaptation of the formuhe (I) to special problems furnishes 
a number of excellent exercises in integration ; but except in a 
few of the simpler cases the results are interesting from a 
geometrical rather than from a mechanical point of view. For 
this reason only a few of the leading cases are treated here 
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If a finite mass be supposed concentrated in a line, and if be 
the ‘ line-density,* i.e. the mass per unit length, the mass m of a 
particle is represented by /xSs, where Ss is an element of arc. Thus 
in the case of a plane curve 


jfjids * ^ jjjbds ' 


( 2 ) 


It is convenient here to adopt rectangular axes. 

Er. 1. In the case of a uniform circular arc, if the crii^in be taken at 
the centre, ami the axis of x along the medial lino, we have y=0. Also, 
writing a;=acos^9, = we have 

Jxdft—J acoBB.acfO=^ 2a ^ sin a, ~ 

if 2(1 be the angle which the whole arc subtends at the centre. Hence 


- sin a 
x~ — ,a. 


.(3) 


For the semicircle we have a — ^Tr, and x^2(tjn = ‘637rx. 


If a finite mass be concentrated in a surface, and if a- be the 
‘ surface-density,’ i.e. the mass per unit area, we put m = erSS, 
where S>S is an element of area. In the case of a plane distribution, 
referred to coordinate axes in its own plane, SS bears a constant 
ratio to Sx?iy, viz. it is equal to S.'r8ysina), where &) is the inclina- 
tion of the axes. Ileiiccj 


_ _ Jj.vadx dy _ ^ jj y^dx dy 

[[adxdy' ^~'\\<TcUdiJ ^ 


\\(Tdxdy * ^ \\adxdy 
whether the axes be rectangular or oblique. 

If cr be constant, and if the plane area has a line of symmetry, 
then taking this as axis of x and a perpendicular to it as axis of 
the mass-element may be taken to bo proportional to yhx, where 
y is the ordinate of the bounding curve. Then 


_ [xydx _ ^ 


■(5) 


Ex, 2. For a Begnient of the parabola 

y^=Cx, ( 6 ) 

bounded by the double ordinate jr=4, we have 

j xydx=\C^h^ , j ydx='^C^ 

and therefore {A (7) 
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Ex. 3. For a semicircular area of radius a, we have 

j xydx^ j X y/(a^-x^) dx=a^ 8in^cos*drf^ = Ja*, 

I ydx=^7ra^f 

Jo 

whence x — AalSn = *42440 (8) 

In the case of a homogeneous solid, if the area of a section by 
a plane perpendicular to Ox be denoted by f(x), the fl7-coordinate\ 
of the mass-centre of the volume included between two suchl 
sections is given by the formula 

._M(x)dx 

}f {x)dx' 

taken between the proper limits of x. 

In the case of a solid of revolution, taking the axis of x 
coincident with the axis of symmetry, we have f {x) = irif, if y be 
the ordinate of the generating curve. Hence 

<>»> 

Ex. 4. In the case of a right circular cone, the origin being at the vertex, 
y varies as so that 

J s^dx-^ j x^dx = lhj (11) 

as already proved in Art. 67, Ex, 3. 

Ex. 6. For a hemisphere of radius a, putting — we have 

j x(a^- x^) dx^^ a\ (u^ - x^) dx — \ a^, 

and therefore ^ = (12) 

as in Art. 67, Ex. 5. 

The same formula gives the mass-centre of the half of the ellipsoid 
x^ 



which lies on the positive side of the plane yz. For the section by a plane 
const, is an ellipse of semiaxes 

6^(1 — and Oiv^(l — j7®/a*), 

and therefore of area 7rbc{l -x^a^), so that in this case also /{x) varies 
as a^-x\ 
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Ex, 6. In the paraboloid generated by the revolution of the curve (6) 
about the axis of a?, the area of a circular section varies as x. Hence for the 
segment cut off* by a plane x^h^ we have 

J x^dx-^ j xdx=^k (14) 


69. Theorems of Pappus. 

The following properties of the mean centre are to be noticed, 
although their interest is mainly geometrical. 

1®. If an arc of a plane curve revolve about an axis in its 
plane, not intersecting it, the surface generated is equal to the 
length of the arc multi 2 )lied by the length of the path of its mean 
centre. 

Let the axis of x coincide with the axis of rotation, and let 
y be the ordinate of the generating curve. The surface generated 
in a complete revolution is, by a formula of the Integral Calculus, 
equal to ^irjyds, the integration extending over the arc. But if 
y refer to the mean centre of the arc, we have 

y=jyds-i-jd3, 

by Art. 68 (2). Hence 

27r j yds = 2iry x J ds, (1) 

which is the theorem, 


2®. If a plane area revolve about an axis in its plane, not 
intersecting it, the volume generated is equal to the area multi- 
plied by the length of the path of its mean centre. 

If SS be an element of the area, the volume generated in a 
complete revolution is 27r fyd^. But if y refer to the mean centre 
of the area, we have 



Hence 


27r jydti= 27ry xJdS, (2) 


which is the theorem. 
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The revolutions have been taken to be complete, but this is 
obviously unessential*. 

The theorems may be used conversely to find the mean centre 
of a plane arc, or of a plane area, when the surface, or the volume, 
generated by its revolution is known independently. 

Ex. 1. The surface of the ring generated by the revolution of a circle 
of radius h about a line in its own iilane at a distance a (>h) from its centre^ 
is ^Trh X 27ra, or ^ir'^ah ; and the volume of the ring is nh- x 27ra, or 27T^ah\ \ 

Ex. 2. In the case of a semicircular arc revolving about the diameter . 
joining its extremities, we have 

TTftX 27ry=47ra*, 

whence y=2a/?r. 

Again, for a semicircular area revolving about its bounding diameter, 

^ ttO? X 27ry - *3 71 a\ 

whence y=4a/37r. 

Cf. Art. 68, Exx. 1, 3. 

70. Quadratic Moments. 

We proceed to the consideration of the 'plane,' 'polar/ and 
'axial' 'quadratic moments' of a mass-system. Of these the 
axial moments alone have a dynamical importance, but the others 
are useful as subsidiary conceptions. 

If /ii, /i 2 i •••! be the perpendicular distances of the particles 
wij, 77?^ from any fixed plane, the sum S (77 jA*) is called the 

'quadratic moment with respect to the plane.' 

If PifP 2 y •••iPn he the perpendicular distances of the particles 
from any given axis, the sum is called the 'quadratic 

moment with respect to the axis.' In Dynamics it is also known 
as the ‘moment of inertia’ about the axis. 

If ^ 1 , ^ 2 , be the distances of the particles from a fixed 

point, or ‘ pole,' the sum 2 {mr^) is called the ' quadratic moment 
with respect to the pole.’ 

If we divide any one of the above quadratic moments by the 
total mass 2(m), the result is called the 'mean square' of the 

* These theorems are contained in a treatise on Mechanics by Pappns, who 
flourished at Alexandria about a . o . 300. They were given as new by Guldinus, de 
eentro gravitam (1635-1642). (Ball, Hittory of Mathematici,} 
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distances of the particles from the respective plane, axis, or pole. 
If in the case of an axial moment we put 


S (mp^) 
2(m) 




.( 1 ) 


the linear magnitude k is called (in Dynamics) the 'radius of 
gyration* of the system about the axis in question. 


If we take rectangular axes through any point 0, the quadratic 
moments with respect to the coordinate planes are 

A* = ^ {mo(P)y 5' = 2 {nvi/^)y 0' = S {mz ^) ; (2) 

those with respect to the coordinate aaes are 

A = ^[7n{y^ z ^)] , B = a;“)} , (7 = 2 (m (a;® + y^)] \ 

(3) 

whilst the quadratic moment witli respect to the origin is 


Jo=S{m(a^ + y* + ^=)} (4) 

We notice that 

A=B'^G\ B = C‘^A\ C=^A'-bB\ ( 5 ) 

and = + + = + (6) 


Another important type of quadratic moment is that of 
‘deviation-moments,* or ‘products of inertia.* The sum 2(m.xy), 
for example, is called the product of inertia with respect to the 
(rectangular) planes rr = 0, y = 0. 


7 1 . Two-Dimensional Examples. 

In the case of bodies whose mass is distributed over lines, 
surfaces, or volumes, the summations are of course to be replaced 
by integrations. In some cases the work is simplified by the 
relations (5) and (6) of the preceding Art. 


Ex. 1. To find the radius of gyration (<) of a uniform thin straight bar 
about a lino through its centre perpendicular to the length. 

If 2a be the length, we have 


M 

/•- 


dx 


dx 


.Ja* 


(1) 


The same result evidently holds for the radius of gyration of a rectangular 
plate al>out a line througli the centre parallel to a pair of edges, if 2a be the 
length of.the plate perpendicular to this line. 


L. B. 


11 
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^iT. 2. The moment of inertia of a uniform thin circular ring of mass Jf 
and radius a about its axis is evidently 

C=Ma^ (2) 

By Art. 70, (5), we have, on account of the symmetry, 

C=A'^B'=2A', (3) 

where A' is the moment of inertia about a diameter. Hence 

A'=iMa^ (4) ! 

3. To find the radii of gyration of a uniform circular plate about its^^ 
axis, and about a diameter. ^ 

If we divide the disk into concentric circular annuli, the area of one of 
these will be represented by 27rr5r, and its radius of gyration by r. Hence, 

for the radius of gyration («) about the axis, 

I r^.^irrdr 

(6) 

The formula (3) applies here also to shew that for a diameter we have 

( 6 ) 


To find the radius of gyration (k), about the axis ol‘ x, of the 
area included between a curve 

y = 4>(^)> ( 7 ) 

the axis of x, and two bounding ordinates, we may divide the area 
into elementary strips ySx. The square of the radius of gyration 
of a strip is Hence 


Iri - 

jydx jydic 

the integrals being taken between proper limits of x. 


( 8 ) 


Ex. 4- To find the radius of gyration (^■) of a triangular area iIi5(7about 
the side DC. 

The area of a strip parallel to EC, at a distance y from it, may be 
represented by (A-y)/A.a6y, where h is the perpendicular from A to EC. 
Hence 

( 9 ) 

It is easily seen that this is the same as for three equal particles at the 
middle points of the sides. 

Ex, 6. To find the radius of gyration (ic) of the area bomided by the ellipse 
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with respect to the axis of We have, by (8), 

K*=l 1“ y>dx^\nab (11) 

If we put = a cos 0, y = 6 sin 0, this becomes 

,C* = ~ 8in«0c^<A-}?)2 (12) 

6ir J 0 

Similarly, for the radius of gyration about the minor axis we should find 

K2=Ja2 (13) 

72. Three-Dimensional Problems. 


The following problems in three dimensions are of interest. 

Ex, 1. The polar quadratic moment of a uniform thin spherical shell 
with respect to its centre is evidently 

( 1 ) 

where a is the radius. The origin being at the centre, we have, in the 
notation of Art. 70, 

= + + (2) 

on account of the symmetry. Hence the moment of inertia about a 
diameter is 

= (3) 

Ex. 2. In the case of a uniform solid sphere, we divide the volume into 
conceutric spherical shells. The volume of one of these may bo represented 
by 47rr2fir. Hence, using the result (3), wo find, for the radius of gyration 
about a diameter, 

K^ = J §r2.47rr‘^ci?r-r|7ra®— (4) 

A general formula for the radius of gyration, about its axis, of 
a uniform solid of revolution is obtained as follows. Dividing the 
solid into circular lamin® by planes perpendicular to the axis, 
which is taken as axis of jt , the volume of any one of these may 
be represented by Tri/^kv, where y is the ordinate of the generating 
curve, and the square of its radius of gyration by Jy® (see Art. 71, 
Ex. 3). Hence 

* jTry 'dx \f dx ' 

Ex. 3. To find the radius of gyration of a right circular cone about its 
axis, we put 

y=^{al!i),x, 

where a is the radius of the base, and h the altitude. Thus 
. 1 a2 p . , . P . 
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Ex, 4. For a solid sphere of radius a, 

ic*«=^7r j j (7) 

as in (4), above. A similar result can be obtained for an ellipsoid of 
revolution. 


Ex. 6. In the case of a uniform ellipsoid bounded by the surface 
*2 


— »+frt+-«=l| 

since its section by a plane perpendicular to x is an ellipse of area 

nbc (1 - 

the mean square of the distances from the plane j;=0 is 


.( 8 ) 


trba j X* cfj7-r J»ra6c==:^a* 


..(9) 


The relations (6) of Art. 70 then shew that the squares of the radii of gyration 
about the principal axes of the ellipsoid are 

,c22 = J(c>+a2), <8* = i(a2 + 62) (10) 


73. CompariBon of Quadratic Moments with respect 
to Parallel Planes or Axes. 

Let (x, y, z) be the rectangular coordinates of any particle m 
of the system, and let us write 

y = y^rf, Z = Z + ( 1 ) 

where x, y, z refer to the mass-centre, and 77 , 5" therefore denote 
coordinates relative to the mass-centre. By Art. 66 (2) Ave have 
2 (m^) = 0, 2 (mr)) = 0, 2 = 0 (2) 

Hence 

2 (ma^) = 2 {m (a; + f)’^} = 2 + 2x.X -|- 2 (nif ■) 

«=2(m).£’=* + 2(?/tf*), (3) 

by (2). If we divide by 2 {711) wc have the theorem that the 
mean square of the distances of the particles from any plane 
exceeds the mean square of the distances from a })arallel plane 
through the mass-centre 0, by the square of the distance of 0 
from the former plane. 

A similar formula holds for ^{my% and by addition we find 

2 {m + y*)} = 2 (w).(«> + y») + 2 (m (f * + 7 ^=*;) (4) 

Since + is the square of the distance of a point fiom the axis 
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of Zy this expresses that the moment of inertia about any axis 
exceeds the moment of inertia about a parallel axis throupfh 0 by 
the product of the mass into the square of the distance between 
the two axes. Or, if k denote the radius of gyration with respect 
to any axis, k that with respect to a parallel axis through G, and h 
the perpendicular distance between these axes, then on division by 
S (m) we have 

-|_ ^2 ( 5 ) 

This relation is often useful in Dynamics, e.g. in the theory of the 
Compound Pendulum. 

Again, as regards products of inertia, we have 
2 {nixy) = 2 (m {x + f ) (y + t?)} 

= 2 (?a)..r//-l- y 2 (raf) + « 2 (m??) + 2 

= 2 (vvO- ' /y-l- S (6) 

with a similar interpretation. 

Ex. 1. The radius of gyration of a rectangle about a side is given by 

(7) 

if 2a be the length perpendicular to ths\t side. 

Ex. 2. The radius of gyration of a uniform circular disk of radius a 
about an axis through a point of the circumference normal to the plane of 
the disk is given by 

p = a2 j ^2 _ j (8) 

Similarly, the radius of gyration about a tangent line is given by 

(9) 

74. Lagrange's Theorems. 

The preceding nxsults may be generalized into the formula 
2 [m<p (a:, ij, z)l = 2 (in), ip (x, y, z) + 2 [nip (f, y, f)l. • • ■(!) 
where p (x, y, z) denotes any homogeneous quadratic function of 
X, y, z, with coeificionts which are constants, i.e. tlicy are the same 
for all particles of the sj stem. For the various terms are of the 
types An? and Cxy, and the result follows by (3) and (G) of Art. 73. 

Thus, taking the case of 

p (x, y, z) = a? + y* + 1!*, (2) 

we get a theorem relating to polar quadratic moments, viz. 

2 Im (*“ + + z^)] = 2 y " + a’) + 2 [m (f* + v* + ?■)}. 

(3) 


or, in our previous notation, 

2(m.0P“) = S(T»).O(?* + 


( 4 ) 
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This formula is due to Lagrange*. When wiitten in the form 


S(m) 


2(m) 


-+OG» 


(5) 


it expresses that the mean square of the distances of the particles 
from any point 0 exceeds the mean square of their distances from 
the mass-centre G by 0G\ The mass-centre is therefore the poiijt 
the mean square of whose distances from the various particles 6f 
the system is least f. \ 

Another interesting theorem, also due to Lagrange, may bq 
obtained as follows. If in (4) we make the point 0 coincide with 
Pi, Pa, Pn in succession, we obtain 


O + ... +7nn-PiPn=S (m.OP^) -i- S (m). GPi\ 

m^.P^Pi + 0 + ... P^P^ = ^ (m.GP‘‘) -h S (m).ffPa*, 

TWn-PfiPi* + inn.PnP^ -h . . . + 0 = S (m.OP^) -|- {ln) , GPn\ ) 

( 6 ) 

If we multiply these equations by rn-i, ..., mn, respectively, and 
add, we find, on division by 2, 

2 (mm'.PP'^) = 2 (m) . 2 (m . GP% (7) 

where in the summation on the left hand each pair of particles 
m, mf is taken once only. This result, written in the form 

2 (m. GP^) _ 2 {inin! .PP'^) 



expresses the mean square of the distances of the particles from 
the centre of mass in terms of their masses and mutual distances. 


* J. L. Lagrange (17S6-1813). The theorems (4) and (7) were given in a 
memoir of date 1783. 

t This theorem has an intercHting apjilication in the Theory of Errors. Suppose 
that a number of independent measurements of the position of ii star are made, and 
that Pi, P 2 , ... are the po.'iitions given by tlie observations, as marked on a chart. 
The question arises, what point best represents the whole scries of observations? 
If G were the true position, GPi, GP^, ... would be the ‘errors’ of the several 
observations. On the theory referred to, that point is to be chosen which makes 
the sum of the squares of the errors least, i.e. (by the theorem in the text) the mean 
centre of the points Pi, Pj, .... This is on the supposition that the observations 
are judged to be equally good. If not, dilTererit ’weights’ nii, ... are attached 
to them by estimation, and the mass-centre is taken. 
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Ex, Considering the case of four equal particles at the vertices of a 
regular tetrahedron, we infer that the radius R of the circumscribing sphere 
is given by 

if a be the length of an edge. 

The proof of Lagrange’s two theorems can be put in a very concise form if 
we m.‘)ko use of the notion of the scalar product of two vectors (Art. 47). 

We denote the position- vector of any one of the points E 1, A) •••» Pn 
relative to 0 by r, with the proper suffix, and that of the same point relative 
to the mass-centre G by p. The vector OG is denoted by r. The formulic 
(1) and (2) of Art. 64 may accordingly bo written 


2(wp) = 0, 


2(m) 

Then, since r = OP = OG+GP = r-l-p, 

we have 2 (m . r^) = 2 {m (f + p)- j = 2 ( wi) . f ^ -h 2r 2 {m p) + 2 (j/i p^) 
= 2(m),f--i-2(mp2) 


..(9) 

.(10) 


,( 11 ) 


Since the scalar square of a vector OP is simply the square of its length, viz 
this formula is identical with (4). 

Again, consider the expression 

2 {mm'(p-p7}, (12) 


where the summation includes every [)air ?/i, m' of particles once only. If we 
ex[>and this, the coefficient of p/^ is scon to be 


+ . . . + w „ = 771 j . 2 (tii) — mj*, 


and so on. Hence the expression (12) is equal to 

2 (77l) . (771, Pi -h 771.^P2» + 7/1, .p,/^) - (//I ip, -f- l/l-^p^-l- . . . + Wl^pn)*, 


the latter part of which vanishes, by (9). Hence 

2 (W (p-p 7-J}=2(770 . 2 (77?pa) (13) 

Since (p - pj = (OP - 0 P' = PP'^ = (14) 

we see that (13) is equivalent to (7). 


75. Moments of Inertia of a Plane Distribution. 
Central Ellipse. 

Some further theorems relating to plane distributions, and in 
particular to plane areas, are important not only in Dynamics, but 
also in Hydrostatics and in the theory of Elasticity (see Arts. 95, 
149). 
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To compare the momenta of inertia with respect to dififerenji 
lines through any point 0, in the 
plane, denote by (a;, y) the coordi- 
nates of any particle m with respect 
to rectangular axes through 0. The 
perpendicular distance of m from a 
line OP making an angle 0 with Ox 
is then xsin 6 — y cos 0, and the 
moment of inertia with respect to 
OP is therefore 

/ = 2 {m (y cos 0 — a; sin 0Y\ 

= 2 (my®).cos^ 5 — 22 {mxy) cos 0 sin 5+2 (?na;“).sin* 5, . ..(1) 


or, if we write 

= 2 If = 2 {mxy), B = 2 (2) 

I A cos® 0 — 2H cos 0 sin 5 + 5 sin® 5 (3) 


Here A, B denote the moments of inertia about Ox, Oy, and H is 
the product of inertia with respect to these axes. 

Now consider the conic 

Aod^ — 2Hxy + = Me*, (4) 

where M, = 2 (m), is the total mass, and e is any conv(mient linear 
magnitude. The intercept r which this conic makes on the line 
OP is found by putting ic = rcos5, y = rsin5. Hence, by com- 
parison with (3), 



This conic therefore indicates the relative magnitudes of the 
moments of inertia about different diameters, viz. these moments 
are inversely proportional to the squares of the respective 
diameters. Since I is an essentially positive quantity the conic 
must be an ellipse ; it is called the ‘ momental ellipse' at 0. 

If this ellipse be leferred to its principal diameters as axes, its 
equation will be of the form 

Ax^^ Me* (6) 

Since the coeflScient 11 is now zeio, we learn that there is always 
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one position of the coordinate axes at 0 for which the product of 
inertia 2 (mxy) vanishes. The axes thus characterized are called 
the ' principal axes of inertia * of the plane distribution at 0, and 
the corresponding moments of inertia are called the ‘principal 
moments.’ 

In the particular case where the principal moments A, B arc 
equal, the momental ellipse is a circle; the moiiients of inertia 
about all diameters of the circle are equal, and each diameter is a 
principal axis. 


Let us now write, further, 

A = Ml)\ B - Ma}, ^ (7) 

so that a? and 6* denote the mean squares of the absciss® and 
ordinates, respectively, of the particles, relatively to the principal 
axes at 0. The special momental ellipse thus obtained has the 
equation 




= 1 , 


( 8 ) 


and if k denote the radius of gyration about OP, we have from (5), 



If p be the perpendicular from 0 on a tangent parallel to OP, we 


have i)r = ah, by a known property 
of conics, and the relation (9) be- 
comes 

A = P (10) 

simply. In words, the radius of 
gyration about any axis through 
0 is one-half the breadth of the 



ellipse (8) in the direction perpen- 
dicular to that axis. 


Fig. Ill 


The case where 0 coincides with the mass-centre 0 is of course 
the most important. The ellipse (8) is then called the ‘central 
ellipse ' of the plane system. With its help we can construct the 
radius of gyration about any axis through 0, and thence, by the 
theorem of Art. 73 (5), the radius of gyration about any parallel axis. 
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Ex. 1. In the case of a rectangular area, if the coordinate axes be taken 
parallel to the sides (2a, 2&), the equation of the central ellipse is 


— 1 


.( 11 ) 


It is therefore similar to the ellipse which touches the sides of the rectangle 
at their middle points. 


Ex. 2. The central ellipse for an area in the shape of an equilateral j 
triangle, a square, or any other n'gular polygon is necessarily a circle ; for 
an ellipse cannot have more than two axes of symmetry unless it he a 
circle. 

In the case of the equilateral triangle, it is easily proved from the result 
of Art. 71, Ex. 4, that the mean square of the distances from a line through 
the centre parallel to a side is Ja*, if 2tt bo the length of the side. The 
equation of the circle is therefore 

( 12 ) 

Another geometrical representation of the relations between 



moments of inertia about different axes may be noticed. If on 
the minor axis of the central ellipse we take two points //, 11* 
such that 

= (13) 

where a is supposed >6, and if with either of those points (say H) 
as centre we describe a circle of radius a, the radius ol gyration 
about any axis through 0 is one-half the chord intercepted by the 
circle on this axis*. For if 0 denote as before the angle which 
* This ooQbtructxoD la due to O. Mohr (1870). 
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any line QP makes with the major axis, the square of half the 
length of the chord is 

a? — GH^ cos'-' 6 = sin’* 6 -h cos® 0, 
which is, by (3) and (7), the square of the radius of gyration 
about OP. 

It appears from Art. 73 (6) that !Jy is a principal axis at H. 
And since the square of tlie radius of gyration about an axis 
through U parallel to Ox is (u® - 6®) -h 6®, the momental ellipse at 
H (or H') is a circle. 

76. Transformation by Parallel Projection. 

Reference has already b(ien made (Art. 66) to the method of 
parallel projection, by which (in particular) a plane mass-system 
may be transformed into another such system, with the centres of 
mass corresponding to one another. 

Some simple geometrical properties of this kind of projection 
may be recalled. The projections of parallel lines are themselves 
parallel, so that parallelograms project into parallelograms. Hence 
equal and parallel lines project into equal and parallel lines, bo 
that all lines having any given direction have their lengths altered 
in a constant ratio, this ratio varying however (in general) with 
the direction. 

Again, an ellipse projects into an ellipse, and conjugate 
diameters into conjugate diameters. For if POP', DGU be any 
two conjugate diameters of the original ellipse, and QV any 
ordinate to P(U^' (parallel to DD'), we have 

CJP ” CP^ ” 

Now, in the projection, QV and being parallel, are altered in 
the same ratio, and the same holds with regard to PV, P'V, CP. 
Hence the relation (1) remains true if the letters be supposed to 
refer to the projections of the original points. The locus of ihe 
projection of Q is therefore an ellipse of which the projections of 
PP\ DU are conjugate diameters. 

In particular, the projection of a circle is an elli])se, and any 
two perpendicular diameters of the circle project into conjugate 
diameters of the ellipse. Hence, since the principal axes of an 
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ellipse are conjugate, there must be one pair of mutually per- 
pendicular directions in one figure which project into mutually 
perpendicular directions in the other 

If we adopt these as the directions of coordinate axes in the 
two planes, the origins 0, 0' being at corresponding points, the 
relations between the coordinates of any other pair of corre- 
sponding points P, P' will be of the form 

a; = ax, y = lSi/\ (2) 

where a, ^ are the constant ratios in which lines parallel to Ox, Oij 
are respectively altered*. Thus, the circle 


a,'» + y'» = c'> 

(3) 

corresponds to the ellipse 


II 

+ 

“fere 

W 

provided a ac', h — /3c' 

(5) 


It follows that the mean squares of distances from the axes 
OV, Oy will be related to the mean squares of distances from 
Ox, Oy, respectively, in the same way as the squares of any other 
lines having the respective directions, since 

2 {mocO = 2 Onif) = (?///*) ( 6 ) 

Ex. 1. We have seen (Art. 68) that the mean ceutre of a semicircular 
area is on the radius peqiendicular to the bounding diameter, at a distance 
4/37r of its huigth from the centre. Since areas are altered by parallel pro- 
jection in a constant ratio, the mean centre of a serni-ellipse, cut off by any 
diameter, lies in the conjugate semi-diameter, at a distance of 4/37r of its 
length from the centre. 


Ex. 2. The mean squares of the distances of points within the circle 

(7) 

from the coordinate axes are Jc'*; hence for the elliptic area 




.( 8 ) 


the mean squares of the distances from Oy, Ox will be JaV^, or \ 

respectively. (Cf. Art. 71, Ex. 5.) 


* It is to be observed that the formulas (2) represent a transformation somewhat 
more general than that of parallel projection in that they include the case whore a 
nniform magnification or diminution of scale, of any amount, is superposed. 

In the particular case of orthogonal projection, if the axis of x be parallel to 
the common section of the planes, we have a = l,/9 = coBtf, where e is the angle 
between the planes. 
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77. Properties of the Central Ellipse. 

Now considering any mass-system, let it be projected (e.g. by 
orthogonal projection) so that its central ellipse, having its centre 
at G, becomes a circle. Its principal axes Ox^ Gy, say, will project 
into a pair of perpendicular diameters (?V, O'y' of the circle. 
Moreover, since 

2 (ma/y') = ^ S (mxy) = 0, (1) 

GV, Oy will be principal axes of inertia of the projected system 
at 0\ Again, in this latter distribution, the mean squares of the 
distances from GV, G'y will be equal, by Art. 76. The circle in 
question will therefore be the central ellipse of the projected 
system, and any diameter will be a principal axis at G\ 

Let us now, changing the notation, take coordinate axes Ox, Gy 
coincident with atiy two conjugate diameters of the original central 
ellipse, and let GV, O'y' be the corresponding axes in the pro- 
jection. These latter lines will, as we have seen, be mutually 
perpendicular, and since they are principal axes we shall have 

^(7nx'y') = 0 (2) 

The relations between corresponding points in the two planes will 
still be of the form 

x = ax, y = /3y' (3) 

Hence if the lengths of the semi-diameters of the original ellipse 
in the directions Gx, Gy be a, b, respectively, we shall have 

a = ac\ b = (4*) 

where c' is the radius of the circle in the plane xy. Hence, if M 
denote the total mass of either system, 

2 (vuL^) = a"2 = Jl/aV = i/a®, I 

V (o) 

2 (wiy®) = ^®2 {niy^) = = Mb ‘^ ; j 

whilst, from (2), 

2(ma?y) = 0 (6) 

The properties (5) and (6), which are thus proved to hold with 
respect to any pair of conjugate diameters of the central ellipse 
of a plane distribution, have an application in Hydrostatics 

(Art. 95). 
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In tho above discussion we might have started from the formulae (2) of 
Art. 76 as defining the relation between the two figures to be compared, 
without any reference to projections. As already stated, these formulas 
represent a transformation more general than that of parallel projection. 

A similar method of transformation may be used in three dimensions, the 
formulsB being 

x=ajc\ i=ys! (7) 

It is easily proved that mass-centres transform into mass-centres, and there 
are obvious relations l)etwecn the mean squares of distances from the co- 
ordinate planes in the two systems. In this way the principal moments of 
inertia of a uniform solid ellipsoid can be derived from those of a sphere. 

78. Equimomental Systems. 

Two distributions of matter are said to be ' equimomental ’ 
when the moment of inertia of one system about any axis whatever 
is equal to that of the other. In the case of plane distributions 
the conditions for this are that the two systems shall have the 
same total mass, the same mass-centre, and the same central 
ellipse. 

Ex. The mass-centre of a uniform triangular plate coincides with 
that of a system of three jmrtides, each of one- tin id the mass i>f tho plate, 
situate at the middle points of the sides. Again, we have seen (Art. 71, 
Ex. 4) that the plate and the three [larticles have the same moment of inertia 
about any side. By Art. 73 (5), tlie s/iirie statement ludds with regrard to the 
lines drawn through G [nirallel to tho sides. Hence the central cllip.ses of the 
two systems have three diameters, and thcrcf(»re six points, in common. 
They are accordingly identical, and the two sy.stoins are equimomental. 

79. Graphical Determination of Linear and Quadratic 
Moments. 

The construction of Art. 30 may be applied to find the moments 
of a plane system of particles with respect to a line in their plane, 
the masses being represented by forcewS parallel to the given line. 

If we denote by x the distance (positive or negative) of a 
particle m from the given line, the quadratic moment of the 
system, viz. or 2 may he found by attributing to 

each particle a (positive or negative) mass equal to the moment rtix 
of the original mass as above found, and repeating the process. 
The construction of a second force-diagram and funicular polygon 
may however be avoided by the use of a planimeter. 
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Thus, suppose we have four particles numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
whose masses are indicated by the corresponding lines in the 
force-polygon (Fig. 116), these being drawn parallel to the line p 
with respect to which the moments are required. Take a pole 0, 
and construct the corresponding funicular ZABGD and let 
the sides meet p in the points H, K, L, M, .... The moment of 
the first particle with respect to p is represented on a certain 
scale by HK ; to obtain its quadratic moment we multiply by the 
perpendicular distance of A from p. The result is represented by 
twice the area of the triangle AHK ; and so on. The quadratic 


4 


3 


i 


Fig. 116. 

moment of the system is accordingly represented by twice the 
area AHEDCBA. The areas are of course to be taken positively 
in all cases. 

If some of the masses lie on one aide of p and some on the 
other, the quadratic moment of each set is to be taken, and the 
results added. This is illustrated by Fig. 117, where the quadratic 
moment in question is represented by the sum of the shaded 
areas. It appears that the quadratic moment is least, for different 
parallel positions of p, when p passes through the point X in the 
figure, which is the intersection of the extreme sides of the 
funicular, i.e. when p goes through the mass-centre of the given 
system of particles. Of. Art. 73. 
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The graphical methods of finding linear and quadratic moments 
are used as modes of approximation in cases of plane figures of 



complicated or irregular outline. For this purpose the areas are 
divided into strips parallel top, preferablyof equal breadth. Cf. 
Art. 37. 


EXAMPLES. XIII. 

(Mass-Centres.) 

1. A cylindrical vessel of radius a and length I is made of thin sheet- 
metal ; it is closed except for a round hole of radius 6 at the centre of one 
end. Find its mass-centre. 

2. Three rods of the same material and cross-section, of len^hs .I, 4, 5 ft., 
respectively, are put together in tlie form of a right-angled triangle. Find the 
distances of the centre of gravity from the two short, er sides. [1 J ft., 1 ft.] 

3. A uniform wire, bent into the form of a triangle ABC^ hangs over a 
smooth peg at A ; find where a plumh-liue suspended from the peg will cross 
the side BC^ having given BG^l^ (74=^6, AB=b, [Distance from 7?=3‘()4.] 

A Prove that the mean centre of a trapezium divides the line joining the 
middle points of the parallel sides in the ratio 2a 6 :a + 26, where a, h are 
the lengths of the parallel sides. 

6, ABGD is a uniform quadrilateral lamina; 0 is the intersection of the 
diagonals, and P, Q are points in BD^ AG such that QA — OG^ PB^OD, 
Prove that the centre of gravity of the plate coincides with that of the 
triangle OPQ. 
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6. Prove that the mean centre of the area of a plane quadrilateral 
coincides with the mass-centre of four equal masses m at the corners and 
a mass at the intersection of the diagonals. 

7. The upper surface of a trough is a rectangle of sides a, h ; the sides 
are equal trapeziums meeting in an edge c, parallel to a; and the ends are 
equal triangles. Prove that when the trough is filled with water the centre 
of gravity of the water is at a depth 

a + c 

where h is the depth of the trough. 

8. If a tetrahedron be bisected by a plane parallel to a pair of opposite 
edges, the distance of the mean centre of either half from this plane is ^^4, 
where h is the shortest distance between the edges in question. 

9. Find the mass-centre of a homogeneous sphere cont/iining a spherical 
cavity whose surface touches that of the sphere ; and deduce the position 
of the mass- centre of the thin shell which remains when the radii are 
nearly equal. 

10. I'he mass-centre of a homogeneous hemispherical shell whose inner 
and outer radii are a and 6 is at a distance 

3 (a + ^K«2+^i) 

from the centre of the curved surfaces. 

11. A sphere of radius a is divided into two segments by a plane at a 
distance c from the centre, Provo that the distances of the mass-centres of 
the two segments from the geometrical centre are 

4 {2a±c ) ' 

12. A uniform solid hemisphere is perforated by a cylindrical hole whose 
axis passes through the centre and is at right angles to the base. Prove that 
the distance of the mass-centre from the base is j}/», where h is the length of 
the hole. 

13. Find the mass-centre of a solid spherical sector, i.o. the portion cut 

from a sphere (of radius a) by a right cone (of semi-angle n) having its vertex 
at the centre. [Distance from VGrtcx = |a cos^ Ja.] 

14. Find the miLSS-centre of a thin wodge cut from a solid sphere by two 
planes meeting in a diameter. 

Also the mean centre of the curved surface of the wedge. 

[The distances from the straight edge are and jTra, where a is 
the radius.] 


L. S. 


12 
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15. Prove that the mass-centre of the segment of the elliptic paraboloid 



P <l 


cut off by a plane 4 ; « A is at a distance \h from the vertex. 

What is the corresponding result when the section is made by an oblique 
plane 1 

16. If a circular disk of radius a, whose thickness varies as .^^(1 — r*/af), 

where r denotes distance from the centre, be bisected by a diameter, lind the 
centre of gravity of either half. [Distance from centre = Ja\] 

17. Find the mass-centre of a circular disk whose (small) thickness varies 

as the distance from a given tangent line. [Distance from centre = J a.] 

18. Prove that the distance x of the moan centre of any area on the 
surface of a sphere from a plane through the centre is given by the formula 

a S ’ 

where S is the area, and 2 its orthogonal projection on the plane in question. 

Apply this to find the mean centre (1) of a hemispherical area, (2) of a 
spherical luna 

19. A thin uniform rod of length I is bent into the form of a circular 

arc whose radius a is large compared with 1. Prove that the displacement of 
the mass-centre is approximately. 

20. Water is poured into a vessel of any shape. Prove that at the 
instant when the centre of gravity of the vessel and the contained water 
is lowest it is at the level of the water surface. 

21. A groove of semicircular section, of radius ?>, is cut round a cylinder 
of radius a ; prove that the volume removed is 

Also that the surface of the groove is 4irfA 

22. If a lamina receive infinitesimal rotations o>i, 0 ) 2 * .-.i in its own plane, 
about points Fi, Pj, respectively, prove that the result is equivalent to a 
rotation 2 (<a) about the mass-centre of a system of particles whose masses are 
proportional to cui, 0 ) 2 , ..., situate at Pi, 7 ^ 3 , 


EXAMPLES. XIV. 

(Quadratic Moments.) 

1. The square of the radius of gyration, about the axis, of a solid ring 
whose section is a rectangle with the sides parallel and perpendicular to the 
axis, is 

where a, b are the inner and outer radii. 
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2. Find the radius of gyration of a truncated solid cone about its axis of 
symmetiy. [" 3 a* - 6® “I 


L* 10a>-6»‘J 


3. A disk is cut from a solid sphere by two parallel planes at equal distances 
c from the centre. If ic be its radius of gyration about the axis of symmetry, 

j ir.rt^-lOaV + Sc* 

‘ “ 10(3a*-c>) ■ 

4. Find the radius of gyration of a segment of a uniform thin .spherical 
shell, with respect to the axis of symmetry. 

[*c*= J (1 — cos a) (2 + cos a), whore a is the radius of the sphere, and a the 
angular radius of the segment.] 

5. A uniform solid sphere ha.s a cylindrical hole bored axially through it. 
Prove that the square of the radius of gyration about the axis of the hole is 

if a bo the radius of the hemisphere, and 2A the length of the hole. 

6. The density of a globe of radius a at a distance r from the centre is 




prove that the square of the radius of gyration (k) about a diameter is 


*a» 


If the mean density be twice the surface density, prove that = 

7. Find the radius of gyration (k) of a solid circular cylinder of radius a, 
and length 2A, about an axis through its centre at right angles to the length. 

If a cylindrical bar be 20 cm. long, and the diameter of its (circular) 
section bo I cm., prove that k'^ is greater than if the thickness had been 
neglected in the ratio 1-001875. 

8. The square of the radius of gyration of a solid anchor ring about 
its axis is 

where b is the radius of the circular section, and a that of the locus of 
its centre. 

9. If be the radius of gyration of an anchor ring about a diameter of 
the circle through the centres of the cross-sections, prove that 

where a is the radius of the aforesaid circle, and b is the radius of the 
croBs-sectioiL 


12—2 
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10. The radius (k) of gyration of a uniform circular arc of radius a and 
angle 2a about an axis through its mass-centre, perpendicular to the plane of 
the arc, is given by 



And the radius of gyration (I?) about a parallel axis through the middle 
point of the arc is given by | 

11. Two regular polygons of p and q sides, respectively, are inscribed in^ 

two circles of radii a and 6, whose centres are at a distance c apart ; find the ' 
sum of the squares of all the straight lines which can be drawn from a vortex 
of one polygon to a vortex of the other. [/>? (a* + 6* + c^).] 

12. Two regular tetiahedra are inscribed in a sphere of radius Prove 
that the sum of the squares of all the straighi. linos which can be drawn from 
a vertex of the one to a vertex of the other is 32a*. 

13. Apply Lagrange’s second theorem (Art. 74) to pr(>ve that the mean 
square of the mutual distances of the points inside a spherical surface of 
radius a is |a*. 

EXAMPLES. XV. 

(Plane Distributions.) 

1. Prove that if the coordinate axes be the principal axes at any point 0 

of a plane system, the product of inertia with respect to other rectangular 
axes is 

(A - B) sin B cos 

where 6 is the angle and B are the principal moments at 0. 

2. If as in Art. 75 A, H denote the moments and product of inertia of 
a plane system relative to axes Ox, Oy^ prove that the product of inertia with 
respect to any other rectangular axes 0^, Oy' having the same origin is 

B) sin 26 cos 26. 

Hence find the directions of the principal axes of inertia at 0. 

3. ABC is a uniform triangular plate, C being a right angle; and 

CA-ay CB = h. Find the angles which the principal axes of inertia at C 
make with CA, f, ^ , aft “1 


4, Find the eccentricity of the momental ellipse at the comer (1) of a 
square, (2) of an equilateral triangle. 
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5. Find the radius of gyration of a rectangle, whose sides are a, b, about 

a diagonal. r j -i 

L^“6?+6»'J 

6. Find the radius of gyration of a triangular plate about an axis through 

its centre of mass, normal to its plane. ] 

7. Find the squares of the radii of gyration of a regular hexagonal plate 

of side a, (1) about a diameter, (2) about a side, (3) about an axis through 
a vertex normal to the plate. ] 

8. Prove that the radius of gyration of a regular polygon of n sides about 
an axis through its centre perpendicular to its plane is given by 

where 72, r are the radii of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

9. The central ellipse of a rhombus is similar to the ellipse having the 
diagonals as its principal axes ; and the ratio of linear dimensions is l/JS. 

10. Prove that the central ellipse of a i)arallelogram is similar and 
similarly situated to the ellipse which touches the sides at their middle 
points. 

11. Prove that an ellipse can be described to touch the sides of any 

given triangle at their middle points. Shew that the central ellipse of the 
triangular area is concentric, similar, and similarly situated to this ellipse ; 
and find the ratio of the linear dimensions. [W^-] 

12. Prove that there are in general two and only two points in a plane 
mass-system for which the dj omental ellipse is a circle. 

13. If Sj S' be the foci of the momental ellipse at any point 0 of a plane 
lamina, the radius of gyration al)f)ut any diameter varies os the chord of the 
auxiliary circle drawn through S (or S') peri)endicular to this diameter. 

14. Prove that the radius of gyration of a plane system about any line in 
the plane is given by 

where /?i, p 2 are the perpendiculars on the line from the points H, W of 
Fig. 115, these perpendiculars having the same or opposite signs according as 
//, H' ore on the same or on opposite sides of the given line. 

15. Prove that in a parallel projection of a plane mass-system the central 
ellipse projects into the central ellipse, although the directions of the principal 
axes do not in general correspond. 

16. Prove that a plane distribution of matter is equimomental with a 
system of four equal particles situate at the extremities of any pair of con- 
jugate diameters of the ellipse which is obtained by magnifying the central 
ellipse in the ratio ^2 : 1. 
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FLEXIBLE CHAINS 

80. Tangential and Normal Resolution. 1 

The perfectly flexible string, or chain, of theory is conceived 
as a line of matter such that the mutual action between any 
two adjacent portions reduces to a stress in the direction of the 
tangent. This stress is of the nature of a tension resisting separa- 
tion of the two parts; we shall denote its amount by T. The 
forms assumed by the curve on these somewhat ideal sup- 
positions will give a good representation of the case of a chain 
of loose links, or even of a wire rope, if the curvature be not 
excessive. 

The physical assumption which we make is that for equilibrium 
the forces acting on an infinitesimal element Ss of the length must 
fulfil the same conditions as in the case of a rigid body. Among 
these forces must of course be included the forces exerted by the 
adjacent portions on the ends of Ss. As a necessary consequence, 
the ordinary conditions of equilibrium will be satisfied for any 
finite portion of the string. 

We shall consider only cases where the form assumed by the 
string is that of a plane curve. It 
is often useful to resolve the forces 
acting on an element 8s in the direc- 
tions of the tangent and normal, 
respectively. If PQ be the element 
in question, and if denote the 
angle which the tangent (drawn in 
the direction of s increasing) makes 
with some fixed direction, the incli- 
nation of the tangents at F, Q is 8i/r, 

The tangential forces T and T+ST at 
P and Q, respectively, when resolved 
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along the tangent at P give a component (T + ST) cos S-v/r — T, 
whilst the component along the normal at P is (T + sin S^lr. 
Hence, to the first order of small quantities, the tangential and 
normal components are 

8r and TSi/r, (1) 

respectively. 

Ex. The simplest application of this process is a dynamical one. If we 
have an endless chain of uniform line-density tti, in the form of a circle of 
radius a, revolving about its centre in its own plane with circumferential 
velocity v, the mass of an element is and its acceleration towards the 

centre is whence 

= ma 5^ . or T= (2) 

It will be understood that T is hero given in dynamical measura 


81. String under Constraint. Friction. 

We may apply the method to the case of a string stretched over 
a smooth curve, and subject to no external forces except the pressure 
of the curve. The normal pressure on an element hs will ulti- 
mately be proportional to Bs; we denote it by RBs. Hence, 
resolving along the tangent and normal, we have 

ST = 0, TB^fr^RBs = 0, (1) 

jrp rp 

- ( 2 ) 

where p, = is the radius of curvature. The former of these 

equations shews that the tension T is the same at all points, and 
the latter gives the normal pressure (per unit length) when T is 
known. 

When friction is operative, we have in addition a tangential 
force which we may denote by FBs. We will suppose, for definite- 
ness, that this acts in the direction opposite to that of s increasing. 
We have then 



BT - F8s = 0, 

nf-RBs = 0 

(3) 

or 

II 

II 

(4) 


If the string is in limiting equilibrium we shall have F = fiR at 
all points, where is the coefficient of friction. Thus 



dyjr 


I 

T 




,( 5 ) 
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whence log T= + const., T = (6) 

if To the tension corresponding to = 0. 

Thus if a rope be wrapped n times round a post, a tension at one end can 

balance a tension times as great at the other. For instance, if fi=% 
n = 5, the limiting ratio of the tensions is 635. 

82. Constrained Chain subject to Grravity. I 

We next take the case of a chain * in contact with a smootl^ 
curve in a vertical plane, the weight being now taken intd 
account. 

The weight of an element 8s may be denoted by wSs, where w, 
the weight per unit length, is not for 

the moment assumed to be constant. YTt-oT 

If yfr now denote the inclination of the y/ 

tangent line to the horizontal, the tan- ^ 

gential and normal components of the / 

downward force wSs will be — wSs sin y/r I ^ 

and wSs cos respectively. Hence ^ j , 
the conditions of equilibrium are | 

ST- wSs Bin ylr=^0 1 ^ (i) Fi^ 119. 

Tfi-i/r — It Ss — wSs cos y/r = of 

dT T 

or = w sin ylr, It = wcfjsylr (2) 

ds ^ p ^ 

The form of the curve being supposed given, the former of these 
equations, combined with the terminal conditions, enables us to 
find T, and the second equation then gives R. 

If the chain be uniform and inextensible w; is a constant. 
Moreover, if y denote vertical altitude above some fixed level, we 
have sin = dyjds, and therefore, by (2), 

dT dy 

(» 

whence T^wy-k- const (4) 

The difference of tension at any two points is therefore pro- 
portional to the difference of level. For instance, if a length of 

* It is conYenieiit to use the word * chain * when the weight or the mass is to be 
taken Into account, and the word * string ' when this Is neglected. 


....( 1 ) 


Fit'. 119. 
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uniform chain is in equilibrium in a vertical plane, part of it in 
contact with a smooth curve, and part hanging vertically, the free 
ends must be at the same level. 

Ex. A uniform chain passes one and a half times round a smooth 
horizontal circular cylinder of radius a, and the ends hang freely; to find 
what must be the lengths of the straight portions in order that the portion 
of the chain underneath the cylinder may be everywhere in contact with it. 

At the lowest point of this portion we must have by (2), and 

therefore at the level of the axis of the cylinder T> 2ira, by (4). Hence the 
length of each vertical portion of the chain must exceed 2a. 

The above formulas cover of course the case of a chain hanging 
freely between any two points, the only difference being that the 
pressure R is now absent. Thus we have 

dT 

^ sin 
ds 

and, in the case of a uniform chain, 

r = M,(y-y,), (6) 

where refers to some fixed level. 


— =w cos i/r, 


.( 5 ) 


83. Chain hanging ft-eely. 

We proceed to consider more particularly the case of a chain 
hanging freely under gravity. It is usually most convenient to 
begin by forming the conditions of equilibrium of a finite portion. 

Consider the portion extending from the lowest point A to any 
other point P, and let \lr denote as before the inclination to the 
horizontal of the tangent at P. The forces acting on the portion 



w 


Fig. 120. 
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AP may be reduced to three, viz. a tangential force T at P, a 
horizontal force Tq at Ay and the weight W. For equilibrium 
these forces must be concurrent, and their ratios must be those 
given by a triangle of forces. Thus 

T cos i/r = Po, W = tan (1) 

The former of these expresses the obvious fact that the horizontal 
component of the tension is constant. 

In the case of a uniform chain* we may put W = ws, where w\ 
is the weight per unit length, and s denotes the arc AP, We ^ 
write also 

To = wCy ( 2 ) 

i.e. c is the length of a portion of chain whose weight would equal 
the horizontal tension. Hence, from (1), 


s = c tan -v/r, 


(3) 


which is the ‘intrinsic* equation of the curve in which the chain 
hangs. 

From this the Cartesian equation may be derived as follows. 
If the axes of x and y be drawn horizontally, and vertically upwards, 
respectively, we have 


dx 

-r = cos 
as 


ir. 




ds 


= sin yfr. 


(4) 


-i-j. dx dx ds . „ I I 

Hence tt = 3 " tt = cos yjr.c sec® y = csoc ilr, 

dyir ds dyjr ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ -Jr = c tan yjf sec ylr. 

dylr ds dyjr 


.(5) 


Integrating, we have 

x = c log (sec yfr + tan yjr) + o, 
y = c sec -v/r -I- /8. 

The constants of integration merely affect the position of the 
origin (hitherto arbitrary) in relation to the curve. If we take 
the origin at a distance c vertically beneath the lowest point, we 
have a = 0, = 0. 



* The form of a freely hanging uniform chain appears to have been first ascer- 
tained in 1690 by James Bernoulli (1654-1705), professor of mathematios at B51e 
1607-1705. 
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On this understanding we have, from (6), 

sec ylr + tan . . .(7) 

and therefore sec yfr — tan yfr = . . .(8) 



Fij?. 121. 


since the quantities on the left-hand of these equations are 
reciprocals. Hence 



7 / = c sec yjr — = c cosh ^ , 

(9) 

and 

5 = ctan'^ = Jc = c sinh . 

c 

(10) 


The curve defined by (9) is called the 'uniform catenary/ 
Since cosh (a:/c) is an even function of ic, the curve is symmetrical 
with respect to the vertical through the lowest point, as was to be 
expected. The linear magnitude c is called the 'parameter* of 
the catenary, and determines its scale, all uniform catenaries being 
geometrically similar*. The horizontal line at a depth c below 

* It is obvions from (9) that if *, y, e be altered in the same ratio the equation 
fa still satisfied. 
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the lowest point (i.e. the axis of x of our present formulse) is called 
the * directrix/ 


84. Properties of the Uniform Catenary. 


From equations (1) and (9) of Art. 83 we have 

T=wc sec = wy^ (1) 

so that the tension varies as the height above the directrix 

Also, from (9) and (10), 

= + ( 2 ) 

a relation which is often useful. 


Some geometrical properties follow easily from the figure. If 
PN be the ordinate, PT the tangent, PG the normal, NZ the 
perpendicular from the foot of the ordinate on the tangent, we 
have 

NZ = y cos xjr^C, PZ = c tan yjr = s (3) 

Also, for the radius of curvature, 


P 


ds 

dyjr 


= c sec* = 2/ 9GC yfr = P(?. 


(4) 


Ex. 1. A uniform chain of given length and weight hangs between two 
points at the same level, and the sag in the middle is measured ; to find the 
pull on the points of support. 

If 2« be the length, y the height of the ends above the directrix, k the 
sag, we have 

(I: + c)*=y*==c*+«*, 

whence (5) 

This gives the horizontal tension wc ; the vertical tension at the ends is wb^ 
and the resultant tension is icy, where 

y = (6) 

Thus if the length be 10 ft., the weight 15 lbs., and the sag 3 ft., the 
horizontal pull is 4 lbs., the vertical pull 7 ‘5 lbs., and the resultant pull 8 ’5 lbs. 

Ex. 2. A uniform chain of given length is stretched between two given 
points at the same level; to find the parameter of the catenary in which 
it hangs. 

«»csiDh-, 

0 


In the equation 


(7) 
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s and X are now g^ven, and the qiieation is to find e. This can only be 
efifected by means of a table of hyperbolic functions*. If we put 

( 8 ) 


we have 


sinh u __ a 
•/ ^ ’ 


(9) 


With the help of the tables we can trace the curye whose abscissa is u and 
ordinate (sinh u)lu. 



Fig. 122. 

The horizontal line whose ordinate is a/x (which is necessarily >1) will 
niLiet this curve in two points whose abscisssB are, say, ± We have then 
from (8) 

c^x/ui ( 10 ) 

If greater accuracy is required than can be attained by a drawing, we 
may find u by interpolation from the tables. For instance, if the span be 
100 ft., and the length 120 ft., we have a/j7®«l'2. On reference to the tables 
we find, as corresponding values, 

m« 1-06, (sinh 1-1981, 
f 4 =l* 07 , (sinh fi)/w= 1-2021, 


* Such as is given, for example, in J. B. Dale’s Five-Figure Tables of Mathe- 
natieal Functums, London, 1908. 
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whence, by interpolation, ■= r065. Hence c>=46‘95ft., y=^(c*+8*)=»76‘10ft., 
and the droop in the middle ia 29 -32 ft. 

The figure shews however that the method is not susceptible of any great 
accuracy when the length of the chain only slightly exceeds the span. It 
appears from (9) that u is then small, and c accordingly great compared 
with X. A slight alteration in the length may then cause a considerable pro- 
portional change in the value of c. * 

Ex. 3. To find the greatest possible horizontal span for a uniform wir^ 
of given material. The limitation is supposed supplied by the condition that^ 
the tension at the points of support is not to exceed the weight of a certainl 
length X of the wire. 

At the ends we have y = and therefore 

X = ccosli? (11) 

c 


or, if we put 


U = xlc, .. 

X ^ u 

X ^ cosli u 


.( 12 ) 

.(13) 


As u increases from 0 to oo , the function ti/(cosh u) at first increases from 0, 
and finally tends asymptotically to 0. It must therefore have at least one 
maximum ; and the condition for this is found on difTereiitiabion to be 

tanh u = llu (14) 

Now as u increases from 0 to oo, tanhM steadily increases from 0 to 1, 
whilst 1/m steadily decreases from x to 0. Hence there is one and only one 
(positive) value ot u for which the expressions are equal. From the tables 
we find that this is m= 1’200, nearly. The required span is therefore 


2j; = 2XM/coshM = 2X/sinhM=l-325X ; (15) 

the length of wire is 

2fl = 2csinh m = 2X tanh m = 2X/u = T667X ; (16) 

and the sag in the middle is 

X — c = X (1— 8echM) = ‘447X (17) 

Also, since tan >//• = sinh u = (cosh u)/u —yjx^ (18) 


it appears that the tangents at the points of support meet at the origin. 
Their inclination to the horizontal is found to be about 66". 


85. Wire stretched nearly horizontal. 

The relation between the sag, the tension, and the span of 
a wire, e.g. a telegraph wire, stretched nearly straight between 
two points B, 0 at the same level, is found most easily from first 
principles. 
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Let I be the length, W the total weight, T® the horizontal 
tension, h the sag AN the lowest point A, Taking moments 
about G for the portion AG oi the wire, we have 

T,.k = \W,\l 

approximately, or ^ 1 

The same result follows from Art. 84 (5), which reduces to 

c = sV2*, (2) 

when kjs is small. 

The tension fit B or C will exceed To by wk, or Wk/l, or 
This is by hypothesis a small fraction of 



\w 


Pig. 123. 

The calculation of the excess of the length over the span is a 
matter of Geometry. If R be the radius of curvature, and 2yfr the 
angle which BG subtends at the centre of curvature, we have 

2Rk = ll\ Rylr^^l, (3) 

nearly. Hence 

arc BG - chord BG = 2ii ( - sin J = § k% . . .(4) 

approximately. 

Ex. A telegraph wire has a span of 88 ft. ; to find the sag in the middle 
if the tension is not to exceed 150 lbs., assuming that 20 ft. of the wire 
weighs 1 lb. 

Here 160, 4-4 , 1 = Sa Hence, from (1), it = *32 ft 

86. Parabolic Catenary. 

Of problems relating to chains of variable line-density the most 
interesting is that of the parabolic catenary. 

We have seen already (Art. 12) that if the load on any part of 
a chain varies as the horizontal projection of this part, the form 
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assumed is that of a parabola with vertical axis*. The same 
thing may be proved more directly as follows. 

Take the lowest point A as origin, and the tangent there as 
axis of flj, and let x, y be the rectangular coordinates of any other 
point P on the curve. The weight of any element of the chain 



will be w'Sx, where w* is the given constant load per unit length 
of the horizontal projection. The horizontal coordinate of the 
centre of gravity of the arc AP is therefore being the same as 
for a uniform line of matter in the position AN, Hence, taking 
moments about P for the portion ^ P of the chain, we have 

T,,y = wx.lx, 

^ /I x 

or *' = 22'/“^’ 

which is the equation of the parabola in question. 


87. Catenary of Uniform Strength. 

In a uniform chain a limit is set to the possible span by the 
consideration that the chain would break (or be dangerously 
strained) at the points of attachment if the tension there exceeded 
a certain value. This limit could obviously be enlai ged by making 
the chain lighter in the lower portions and stronger near the 
supports. We are thus led to the notion of the ' catenaiy of 
uniform strength,* where the cross-section is supposed to be 

* XluB result also ie attributed to Jameti Bernoulli 
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adjusted so as to be everywhere proportional to the tension; 
in other words, the stress-intensity, i.e. the tension per unit 
area of the cross- section, is assumed to be the same at all 
points*. 

We assume, then, that the weight w per unit length varies as 
the tension T, so that 

T^tvX, ( 1 ) 

where A is a certain constant length. Resolving along the normal, 


we have 

T Syjr — wSs cos yfr, 

(2) 

whence 

ds 

■y— = \ BCC l/r 

(lY 

(3) 



Integrating, we have the intrinsic equation 

= \ log (sec ylr -h tan -v/r), (4) 

no additive constant being necessary if the origin of s be at the 
lowest point = 0). 

This problem seems to heve been first investigated by Davies Gilbert (1826). 

13 


L. 8. 
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To deduce the Cartesian equation, we have 
dx da ds , , , . 

^ ^ -^ = sin sec = \ tan j 

d^fr ds dyjr ^ ^ ^ f 


.( 6 ) 


by (3). Hence 

X = Xa/t, y = X log sec -i/r, 

provided the origin be taken at the lowest point, 
equation is therefore 

y = Xlog sec ^ 




The required 


( 7 ) 


We note that for a? = + ^ ttX we have y = go , so that the curve 
is included between two vertical asymptotes. For a given 
material the linear magnitude X, which determines the stress- 
intensity, cannot exceed a certain value if permanent deformation# 
or rupture, is to be avoided. Hence, however the thickness be 
adjusted, no cable can hang with a span so great as ttX, where X is 
the extreme admissible value referred to. We have seen that 
with a uniform wire the limit to the span is 1’325 X. 


88. Law of Density for a Prescribed Form. 

By a suitable distribution of density a chain may be made to 
hang in the form of a prescribed curve. The formula 

T 

— =tt;COS'v/r, (1) 

p 

of Art. 82, combined with that which expresses the constancy of 
the horizontal tension, viz. 

T = Tosecy/r, (2) 

T 

gives w = — Bed* yjr. (3) 

When the intrinsic equation of the curve is given, this determines 
w &B 8. function of 

Ex. 1. In a parabola with axis vertical we have 


p = 2a sec^ yjr, (4) 

if 2a be the latus-rectum. Hence 

V’^COB.jr ( 6 ) 


in agreement with Art. 66. 
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Ex. 2. For a circular arc we have 

T 

sec* yj/, (6) 

where a is the radius. This makes w infinite for \/y=^ 7 r, as we should expect, 
since with a finite tension the tangent can never be exactly vertical, there 
being necessarily a horizontal component Tq. 


If we put w'hx = wZs,m that w denotes, as in Art. 86, the 
weight per unit length of the horizontal projection, then, con- 
sidering the equilibrium of a portion AP of the chain extending 
from the lowest point A, we have 


by Art. 83 (1). 
the equation 


/. 


v/dx=T„ tan i/r = 1\ 


■ 0 ) 


Hence, differentiating with respect to x, we have 

( 8 ) 


T 01 ' 


This equation, which may be obtained otherwise from (3), putting 
w = w cos yjr, is of some importance. 


Ex. 3. If w' be constant we find on integration 

3 ^ = 2 ^^^ + ^^+^. ( 9 ) 

which is the equation of a parabola with vertical axis. 


EXAMPLES. XVI. 

1. Prove from first prijiciples that when a cord wrapped round a rough 
circular cylinder is in limiting equilibrium the tension vanes in geometrical 
progression as the angular coordinate increases in arithmetical progression. 

2. Two weights Fy Q hang in limiting equilibrium from a string which 

passes over a rough circular cylinder in a piano perpendicular to the axis, 
w^hich is horizontal. If F be on the point of descending, what weight may be 
added to § without causing it to descend ? [f Q - §-] 

3. A smooth elliptic cylinder, having the minor axis of the cross-section 

vertical, is surrounded by an endless chain of length equal to the perimeter. 
What must be the tension at the highest point in order that the chain may 
be in contact everywhere ? (a*-b26‘'*)/&.] 

4. A chain hangs beneath a smooth cycloidal arc whoso base is horizontal 
and vertex downwards ; what must be the tension at the cusps in order that 
the chain may be everywhere in contact ? 

[6 m, if a be the radius of the generating circle.] 

13—2 
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5. A parabola whose axis is vertical and concavity upwards is described 
so as to touch a catenary at the vertex, and to have the same curvature there. 
Does the parabola lie above or below the catenary ? 

If a uniform chain be enclosed in a smooth parabolic tube whose axis is 
vertical and concavity upwards, and if it be just free at the vertex, find the 
pressure on the tube at a point where the tangent makes an angle yfr with the 
verticaL [R=\w sin ^ cos® 

6. A length of uniform chain hangs over two or more smooth pegs in a 
vertical plana Prove that the catenaries formed by the various portion!^ 
have the same directrix. 

7. A uniform chain hangs between two fixed points, and various weights 
are attached to it at intermediate points. Prove that the intervening 
portions of the chain form arcs of equal catenaries. 

8. A freely hanging chain is made up of two parts of different densities. 
Prove that the curvature is discontinuous at the junction, the curvatures 
on the two sides being proportional to the respective densities. 


9. A uniform chain AB of length I hangs vertically from A. If the end 
B be pulled horizontally by a force equal to the weight of a length a of the 
chain, prove that in equilibrium the horizontal and vertical projections of 


AB will be 


al„g ^ 




10. The end links of a uniform chain of length I can slide on two smooth 
rods in the same vertical plane which are inclined in oiiposito ways at equal 
angles a to the vortical. Prove that the sag in the middle is ^^tanja. 


11. The end links of a uniform chain can slide on a fixed rough 
horizontal rod. Prove that the ratio of the extreme span to the length of 
the chain is 


where fi is the coefficient of friction. 


12. One end of a uniform chain ABC of length I is attached to a fixed 
point A at a height h above a rough table. The portion BC is straight and 
rests on the table in a vertical plane through A. If the end C be free, prove 
that in limiting equilibrium the length j of the hanging portion is given 
by the equation 

+ 2^/is = 

13, A uniform chain 20 ft. long hangs between two points at the same 

level, and the sag in the middle is measiu’cd and found to be 5 ft. Find the 
parameter of the catenary in which it hangs. Also if the total weight be 
50 lbs., find the pull on either point of support. [7‘5fL; 31 '25 lbs.] 
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14. A uniform chain of length I and weight W hangs between two fixed 
points at the same level, and a weight W' is attached at the middle point. 
If be the sag in the middle, prove that the pull on either point of 
support is 


I 

21 




15. A chain ABO ia fixed at A, and x)a.ssea over a smooth peg at 5, and 

the portion BO hangs vertically. The length of each of the portions AB, BO 
is 20 ft., and the depth of B below the horizontal through A is 15 ft. Find 
the horizontal pull on A, having given that the weight per foot of the chain 
is 11b. [16-9 lbs.] 

16. A uniform chain has a horizontal span of 100 ft., and the droop in 
the middle is 50 ft. Find (with the help of tables) the length of the wire. 

[149-6 ft.] 

17. A uniform wire 160 ft. long has a horizontal span of 100ft.; find 

(with the help of tables) the droop in the middle. [ 50’26 ft.] 

18. A chain of length I is stretched nearly straight between two points at 
dtffermt levels. If W bo the weight, T the tension, prove that the sag, 
measured vertically from tlio middle point of the chord, is JT17/T. 

19. A wire rope weighs 2 lbs. per foot ; it has a horizontal span of 150 ft ; 

and the droop in the middle is 6 ft. Find approximately the length of the 
rope, and the tension. [150-44 ft ; 1126 lbs.] 

20. A telegraph wire weighing 1 oz. per foot is stretched nearly horizontal 

between two points at a dist.aiice of 100 yds. ; what must bo the sag in the 
middle in order that the ten.sioii may not exceed 150 lbs. 1 [4-68 ft] 

21. A uniform chain hangs between two fixed points A, B at the same 
level. Prove that the horizontal pull on the supports will be increased by 
shortening the wire, 

22. A uniform oliain of length 2l hangs sytn metrically over two smooth 
l^egs at the same level, at a distance 2a apart. Pj-ove that I cannot be less 
than 2 ‘7 18a. 

Also prove that if I exceed this value there will be two possible positions 
of (unstable) equilibrium. 

23. A uniform chain of length I hangs between two points A, B at the 
same level, and the depth of the lowest point below AB k. If the distance 
AB ( = a) be increased by the small quantity da, the vertex of the catenary 
will bo raised through a height 

k cos ^ . 

— = — ^ da, 
a-fccosy 

where ^ denotes the inclination of the chain to the horizontal at A or 
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24. Prove that in the preceding Example the centre of gravity of the 
chain is raised through a height 

^cot\|^.5a. 

25. A uniform chain of length I hangs between two points whose 

horizontal and vertical distances apart are A, /r, respectively ; prove that 
the parameter c of the catenary is determined by j 

^(;*-i2) = 2c8inh A. 

Discuss the solution of this equation (graphically or otherwise). 1 

26. A solid of revolution has an axis of given length, and the meridian 
has a given length ; what must be the shape of the meridian curve in order 
that the surface may be a maximum ? 

27. Shew geometrically that if the weight of any portion of a chain 
be proportional to its projection on the horizontal, the subnormal (measured 
along the vertical through the lowest point) is constant, and thence that the 
curve is a parabola. 

28. Prove that in the parabolic catenary the tension varies as the square 
root of the height above the directrix. 

29. The coordinates (horizontal and vertical) of the centre of gravity of 
an arc of a parabolic catenary are 

y=i(yi+4y+y»), 

where (s^j y^), (ajj, ^ 2 ) refer to the extremities of the aro, and y is the ordinate 
half-way between yi and y,. 

30. Prove that in the catenary of uniform strength : 

(i) The projection of the radius of curvature on the vertical is 

constant ; 

(ii) The tension varies as the radius of curvature; 

(iii) T= Tq cosh (s/^). 

31. Find the law of density in order that a chain may hang in the form 

of a cycloid with horizontal base. [wee sec® ^■] 

32. A uniform chain of length I rotates about the lino AB joining its 
extremities with constant angular velocity w. Provo that if I be only slightly 
greater than AB ( = a), the form assumed by the chain in steady motion is 

a] sin — ; 

TT d 

and that the tension is in dynamical measure, where M is the total 

mass of the chain. 

33. A chain whose ends are fixed at A and B revolves about AB with 
constant angular velocity. Prove that if it has the form of a curve of sines 
having zero curvature at A and B^ the mass of any portion must be propor- 
tional to the orthogonal projection of that portion on AB. 
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LAWS OF FLUID PRESSURE 

89. Density^ and Specific Gravity. 

The ' mean density * of any portion of a substance is the ratio 
of the mass to the volume. It is therefore expressed in pounds 
per cubic foot, or grammes per cubic centimetre, or in some other 
similar way, according to the fundamental units of mass and length 
adopted. 

A substance is said to be of ‘uniform* density if the mean 
density of all its parts is the same. When the density is not 
uniform, the ‘ density at a point ' is defined as the limit to which 
the mean density in a small region containing that point tends as 
the linear dimensions of the region are indefinitely diminished. 

The ‘ specific gravity ' of a substance is the ratio of its density 
to some standard density, e.g. that of pure water when (under 
ordinary conditions of pressure) its density is greatest, i.e. at a 
temperature of about 4° Centigrade. 

In the metric system, the kilogramme and the metre are 
defined practically by independent material standards, viz. by a 
particular piece of platinum, and by the length of a particular bar 
at a specified temperature. But the kilogramme was adjusted, in 
the first instance, so that its mass (or weight) should be as nearly 
as possible equal to that of a cubic decimeter of water under the 
conditions above stated; and the agreement is in fact so extremely 
close that for almost all purposes the terms ‘density' and 'specific 
gravity ' may on the metric system be taken as 8ynon)maous. On 
the British foot-pound system, on the other hand, the density of 
water at its maximum is about 62 426, whilst its specific gravity 
is of course unity. 
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For ordinary purposes, the variations of density with change of pressure 
or temperature, and in different specimens of the same substance, may in the 
case of solids and liquids be neglected. The following table gives, on this 
understanding, the specific gravities of a few substances. 


Coi:)l)er 

8 0 

Sea-water 

1026 


Gold 

103 

Alcohol 

■8 

, 

Iron 

7-8 

Etber 

*73 

i 

Lead 

11-3 

Mercury 

13-60 

1 

\ 

Platinum 

21-5 

Sulphuric acid 

1-85 



Oil of Turpentine 

•87 

1 

1 

Stress 

In a Fluid. 





The mutual action of the two portions A,B of a body, whether 
solid or fluid, which lie on the two sides of an ideal surface S 
drawn across it, consist partly of actions at a distance such as 
gravitational attraction, or (it may be) 
electric or magnetic forces, and partly 
of molecular forces exerted between the 
portions of the substance w^bich are 
close to S on either side. It is these 
latter actions that are comprehended 
in the term ‘stress.’ Owing to the 
excessively small range of molecular 
forces, the portions of matter immediately concerned are confined 
to two strata bounded by S and by parallel surfaces drawn very 
close to it on the two sides. The thickness of these strata is in 
reality far below the limits even of microscopic vision. 

Now consider the portion of one of these strata which corre- 
sponds to a small area drawn on S. It is assumed that the 
dimensions of this area may be very large compared with the 
thickness of the stratum, whilst still small ^ompare.d with ordinary 
linear magnitudes, and in particular with the radii of curvature of 
the surface 5. Since adjacent equal areixa of this description are 
then under practically the same conditions, we infer that the action 
of .4 on a small area of the stratum in B is ultimately jjroportional 
to the area. We therefore specify the intensity of the stress at 
any point of S by its amount per unit area in the neighbourhood 
of that point. To make the specification of the stress complete 
we must also know its direction. It may be, and in solid bodies 
generally is, oblique to the area. 
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The characteristic property of a fluids however, is that when it 
is in equilibrium the mutual action between adjacent portions is 
everywhere normal to the common surface, or ' interface/ In other 
words, a fluid in equilibrium does not exert tangential stress. 
This is of course a physical assumption; it cannot be verified 
directly, but is to be justified by the agreement of the theoretical 
results derived from it with observed facts. 

It is to be remarked, that tangential stresses do occur in fluids 
in motion ; they constitute in fact the phenomenon known as 
'viscosity.' But as a fluid approaches a state of equilibrium the 
tangential component of the stress decays with more or less 
rapidity, until finally, when the permanent condition is attained, 
it vanishes altogether. 

Under ordinary conditions the mutual action referred to is of 
the nature of a 'pressure^ i.e. its tendency is to resist approach 
of the parts. 

The distinction between a ‘ liquid ' and a ‘ gas ' hardly needs 
to be formally stated. A liquid occupies a definite volume, inde- 
pendent of the dimensions of the vessel in which it is contained, 
and its density is nearly constant. We may, in fact, as already 
stated, for most purposes neglect the compressibility of actual 
liquids. A gas, on the other hand, spreads throughout any region 
to which it has access, and is readily susceptible of very great 
variations of density. 

91. Uniformity of Pressure-Intensity about a Point. 

We now fix our attention on a particular plane drawn through 
a fluid in equilibrium. The ‘mean pressure -intensi ty over any 
area of this plane is the ratio of the force exerted across this area, 
by the fluid on one side upon the fluid on the other, to the area. 

As throughout the preceding pages, we shall assume for the 
most part that the forces with which we are concerned are 

* The 2)re8tuTe-inten$ity at a point is to be diatin^uifllied from the total pressure 
on an area. It is true that the word ‘ pressure ’ is often used indifferently in 
HydrostaticB in either of these Beuses, but at first It is well to accentuate the 
distinction. 
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expressed in gravitational units (Art. 6). The pressure-intensity 
will accordingly be supposed to be expressed in pounds per square 
foot, or grammes per square centimetre, or in some such way. 

If the mean pressure-intensity is the same for all parts of the 
plane, the pressure-intensity is said to be 'uniform' over that 
plane. If it is not uniform, the pressure-intensity ‘ at a point ' (if 
the plane is defined as the limit to which the mean pressurel 
intensity over a small area, containing the point in question, tend^ 
as the dimensions of the area are indefinitely diminished. ' 

We assume that the forces acting on any particular portion of 
fluid, including the pressures exerted on its surface by surrounding 
fluid or by the walls of a containing vessel, must fulfil the same 
conditions of equilibrium as in the case of a solid. 

It is an important consequence of the hypothesis of purely 
normal stress that the pressure-intensity at a point P is the same 
for all planes through P, 

Suppose, in the first place, that the fluid is free from external 
forces such as gravity, so that the only forces with which we are 
concerned are the mutual pressures between adjacent parts, and 
the pressures exerted on it at the boundaries, as, for instance, by 
the walls of a containing vessel. Consider a portion of fluid in the 
form of a prism whose ends are perpendicular to its length, and 
whose section is a triangle ABC, The pressures on the various 
elements of a plane area constitute a system of parallel forces, and 
have therefore a single resultant equal to their sum. Resolving 
parallel to the length of the prism, we see that the resultant 
pressures on the two ends must be eciual, and opposite, and must 
therefore cancel in the geometric sum of the forces. It follows 
that the geometric sum of the resultant pressures on the three 
lateral faces of the prism must also vanish. These resultants, 
being parallel to the plane ABC, and normal to the sides BO, 
GA, AB, respectively, must therefore be proportional to these 
sides (Art. 23, Ex. 1), and so proportional to the areas of the faces 
on which they act. The mean pressure-Tn^en.s*i^fefi on these faces 
are accordingly equal. If we now suppose the dimensions of the 
prism to be infinitely small, we learn that the pressure-intensities 
at a point P ore the same for all planes through that point. 
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This latter statement holds even when the influence of external 
forces is allowed for, provided that these forces vary (as in the case 
of gravity) ultimately as the volumes of the fluid elements on 
which they act. For when the dimensions of the prism are 
indefinitely diminished, these * body- forces/ as they are sometimes 
called, are ultimately of the third order of small quantities, whilst 
the pressures on the faces are of the second. The former class of 
forces therefore ultimately disappear from the equations. 

In the case of gravity this fundamental argument may be put 
more explicitly as follows. Let the two sides AB^ BC of the 
triangular section be vertical and horizontal, respectively. Let 
p be the mean density of the fluid 
forming the prism, and let p,, p,, p* be 
the mean pressure-intensities on the faces 

represented by BC, GA, AB, respectively. > 

The actual pressures will be p^,BGd, 

Pj.O^.J, p^^ABd, where I is the length 
of the prism ; and the weight of the fluid 
is in gravitation measure \p,AB.BC.l. 

Then, resolving parallel to BC, 

Vi.AB,l = p^,AG.l,co&A =p,.i45./; 
and, resolving vertically, 

t>,.BOA = p,.^(7.Lcos C -h \p.A B.BGA 
•^p,,BGA + ^p.AB.BC.l 

Hence Pt = P 2 > pi=p, + ip./15 (1) 

With the above definitions of the symbols, these results are 
exact, whatever the dimensions of the priisin. If we now suppose 
the dimensions to become infinitely small, we get 

p, =p, = pa (2) 

Since the plane face represented hy AC may have any direction, 
the theorem in question is verified. 

The state of stress at any point P of a fluid in equilibrium is 
therefore completely specified by a single symbol p, wdiich denotes 
the pressure-intensity on any small area through P. 

Again, in a fluid tree from body-force, the pressure-intensity is 


A 



B ' ^ C 

Fig. 127. 
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not only the same for all planes through a point, but is the same 
at all points. For consider the equilibrium of a cylindrical or 
prismatic portion of the fluid, of small section, whose ends (per- 
pendicular to the length) are at any two points P, Q. Resolving 
parallel to the length we see that the pressures on the two ends 
must be equal, and since the areas on which they act are equfcil, 
the intensities at P and Q must be the same. 

This suggests various theorems of pure Statics. Thus we learn that \a 
system of uniformly distributed pressures over auy closed surface will bo in 
equilibrium. If the surface be that of a polyhedron with plane faces, w0 
infer that forces acting at right angles to the faces, at the respective mean 
centres, and proportional to the respective areas, will be in equilibrium 
provided they act all inwards (or all outwards). 

Again, if a liquid completely enclosed in a vt\ssol is in equilibrium under 
given forces and the pressure of the w^alls, the equilibrium will not l>e ailected 
by the superposition of a uniform distribution of pressure. Conversely, if 
the pressure at auy point be increased by any means, the pressure at every 
other point will be increased to an equal extent. This is the principle of the 
hydraulic press. 


92. Fluid Subject to Gravity. ConditionB for Equi- 
librium. 


From this point onwards we con.sider more especially the case 
of fluids subject to gravity. Since the pressures on the two ends 
of a cylindrical column of small section, whose length is horizontal, 
must still be equal, we learn that the pressure-intensity is uniform 
over any connected horizontal area in the fluid. 


\V'^ 


Again, along any vertical line drawn in the fluid, the pressure- 
intensity increases downwards with a gradient equal 
to the density. For let z denote depth below some 
fixed horizontal plane of reference; and consider a 
small cylindrical portion of fluid whose length is 
vertical, and whose ends are horizontal, of small 
sectional area w. The forces which act on this are 
gravity, the pressures on the ends, and the horizontal 
pressures on the sides. Resolving vertically, we see 
that the upward pressure on the base must exceed the downward 
pressure on the top by the weight of the column. Hence if p and 




Fig. 128. 
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jt) + 8j9 be the pressure-intensities at the top and bottom, and p 
the density, we have 


(p -h Sp) 6) = per) + 
whence 8p = pSz, or, ultimately, 

dp 

Tz=P 


•( 1 ) 


It may be well to repeat that a gravitational unit of force is 
here implied. In absolute (dynamical) units the weight of the 
cylinder would be denoted by gptodzj and the factor g would be 
required on the right-hand side of (1). 

So far, nothing is assumed with respect to p except that it 
denotes the local density. We have seen, however, that p is a 
function of the depth z only; the equation (1) shews therefore 
that the same must be true of p. In other words, in a fluid 
(Avhether liquid or gaseous) in equilibrium under gravity, the 
surfaces of equal density, as well as the surfaces of equal pressure- 
intensity, must be horizontal planes. 

Moreover, the density of any fluid is determined by the 
pressure and the temperature. It follows that for equilibrium it 
is also necessary that the temperature should be uniform over any 
horizontal area. If in consequence of one-sided heating this con- 
dition is violated, convection currents at once set in. 

Another important consequence is that the free surface of a 
liquid (where it is in contact with the atmosphere), or the common 
boundary of two liquids of different densities, must be a horizontal 
plane. For it would otherwise be possible to draw a horizontal 
plane over which the density was not uniform. The fact that the 
free surface of a liquid, such as mercury, furnishes an optically 
perfect plane mirror is a striking confirmation of the hypothesis of 
normal pressure, on which the above proposition rests. 

As already stated, the variations of density in a liquid may as 
a rule be disregarded. Hence, treating p as a constant, we have 
from (1) 

p = pz-\-C, (2) 

where the arbitrary constant C is determined by the value of the 
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pressure-intensity at some particular leveL Thus if the pressure- 
intensity at the plane = 0 be we have 

P=p, + pz (3) 

If the origin be at a free surface, p® is the atmospheric pressure. 

Since p has a uniform vertical gradient, it easily follows th|at 
the different parts of the free surface of a liquid, in communicating 
vessels, are all at the same level. > 


Ex. If the height of the barometer be 76 cm., the temperature being 
0° C., the atmospheric pressure is 

76 X 13 ‘60=1034 gms, per sq. cm. 

If the height be 30 in., the pressure is 

2‘6 X 13'60 X 62-43 = 2123 lbs. per sq. ft., 
or 14'74 lbs. per sq. in. 

A pressure-intensity of about this value is called an * atmosphere.^ The 
height of a water column which would produce the same pressure-intensity is 
called the ‘height of the water-barometer.' With the above data this would 
be about lO'S metres, or 34 feet, respectively. 


03. Reaultant Pressure on a Plane Area. Centre of 
Pressure. 

The statical effect of the fluid pressures on any plane area is 
known when we know the magnitude and line of action of the 
resultant. 

The magnitude of the resultant pressure is given, in the case 
of liquids under gravity, by the following rule : The mean pressure- 
intensity over any plane area is equal to the pressure-intensity at 
the mean centre of the area. For let hS be an element of the area 
{S), at a depth z, and let z refer to the mean centre of the area, so 
that 

= ( 1 ) 

The mean intensity in question is therefore 

X(p.SS) X{ip,-^pz)SS} 

8 + 

which Ib the pressure-intensity at the depth i. 


m 
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The line of action of the resultant is determined when we 
know the point in which it intersects the plane of the area ; this 
point is called the ' centre of pressure/ If the pressure-intensity 
were uniform, as in the case of a horizontal area, the centre of 
pressure would of course coincide with the mean centre; but in 
other cases it occupies a lower position, in consequence of the 
increase of pressure-intensity with depth. 

In determining resultant pressures, and centres of pressure, it 
is generally proper to omit the term in the formula (3) of 
Art. 92, since what we are really concerned with is usually not so 
much the absolute value of the pressure-intensity, as its excess 
over the atmospheric value. For instance, the pressure of the 
water on the side of a tank is in part compensated by the 
atmospheric pressure on the outside. 

The position of the centre of pressure of a plane area can be assigned at 
once in a number of cases from the consideration that the problem is the 
same as that of finding the mass-centre of a thin lamina of the same shape, 
whose thickness varies as the depth below the free surface, and therefore as 
the distance from the surface-line in the plane of the area., 

Exx, In the case of a rectangle having one side in the surface, the thin 
lamina has the form of a very acute wedge. The centre of pressure is there- 
fore in the median line at the point of trisection furthest from the surface. 

In the case of a triangle having one side in the surface, the lamina is a 
very flat tetrahedron, of which the surface-line forms one edge; and the 
mass-centre is the middle point of the line joining this to the middle point of 
the opposite (infinitely short) edge. Hence the centre of pressure of the 
triangle bisects the median line. 

Similarly, the centre of pressure of a triangular area having one vertex 
in the surface and the opposite side horizontal is in the median line, at a 
distance of three-foui-ths its length from the vertex. 

Other cases can be deduced from these by composition. Thus, in the 
case of a trapezium whose parallel sides 
arc a, 6, the side a being in the surface, 
we divide the figure into three triangles 
whose areas are proportional to ^a, 6. 

The mean pressure-intensities over these 
areas are proportional to the depths of 
their mean centres, and ore therefore as 
1:1:2. Hence the resultant pressures on 
the three triangles ore os a : a ; 46. The 
distances of the respective centres of pressure from the upper aide have 
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been shewn to be where h is the breadth of the trapezium. 

Hence, taking moments, we find for the distance of the centre of pressure 
from the upper side 

a+a+46 ~2ci+46 

The point lies of course in the line bisecting the parallel sides. 

I 

94. Formulae for Centre of Pressure. 

General formulae for the position of the centre of pressure cai 
be written down from the theory of parallel forces. If we tak^ 
rectangular axes in the plane of the area, the pressure on an, 
element BxSy will be denoted by phxEy, and its moment about the 
axis of y by xp^xSy. Since the moment of the total pressure is 
equal to the sum of the momenta of the elementary pressures, we 
find, for the coordinates of the required point, 

t _ n ^ 

* ffpdxdy ’ ^ jjpdxdy ' ' 

These formula^ hold also if the axes are oblique, for if cu be 
their inclination, the element of area, now a parallelogram, will be 
Swhy sin co, whilst the distances of an clement, and of the centre of 
pressure, from the axis of y will be x sin w and f sin a>. On sub- 
stitution the factor sin w will divide out. 

In the case of a liquid subject to gravity it is convenient to 
make the axis of y coincide with the line in which the plane 
of the area meets the free surface. If the axis of x be taken 
perpendicular to this, we have, ignoring the atmospheric pressure 
for the reason stated, 

p — p2 = pxsm OL (2) 

where a is the inclination of the plane to the horizontal. The 
factor sin a disappears on substitution in (1), so that 

jjx^dxdy 




jj noydjcdy /o\ 

^ jlxdxdy ' ' 


jjxdxdy ' 

The integrals are of the types which we have met with in 
Chapter Vlll as linear and quadratic moments, and their values in 
a number of cases have been computed. 

If the axis of a; be a line of symmetry of the area, the numerator 
in the expression for rj will vanish, owing to the cancelling of 
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terms due to elements in the positions (a?, y) and {x, — y). Also 
if k be the radius of gyration of the area about the surface-line, 
and h the distance of the mean centre of the area from this line, 
we have 


II 

JJxdxdy = Sk, 

( 4 ) 

where S is the total area. Hence 

7f = 0 

( 5 ) 


If K be the radius of gyration about a line through the mean 
centre parallel to the surface-line, we have = li\ by Art. 73, 
and therefore 

( 6 ) 

Exx. Ill the ease of a rectangle of sides a, hy with the side h in tho 


surface, we h<».ve 


A — 

(7) 

as before. 


For a semicircular area of radius a, with the diameter in 

the surface, 

A = 4(i/37r, f =^^7TCi=’585a. .. 

(8) 

For a circular area at any depth 


+ i~h^\a^lh 

(9) 


The formula (6) shews that with increasing depth of immersion the centre 
of pressure approximates more and more to the mean centre of the area, as 
IB otherwise evident, since the distribution of pressure-intensity becomes more 
and more nearly uniform. 

95. Centre of Pressure and Central Ellipse. 

The formulae (3) of Art. 94 will apply even if the axis of 
X be oblique to the surface-line, since the depth of any point 
of the area below the free surface will still be in a constant 
ratio to the abscissa x, and the element of area will be in a 
constant ratio to hxhy. We will suppose that the axis of x 
passes through the mean centre (?, whose abscissa is, say, h. If 
we now transfer the origin to this point, writing x-\-h for x 
and ^ for f , the axis of y remaining pamllel to the surface- 
line, we have 



L. a 


14 
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U(a; + }i)'dxdy = JJ^c'da^dy + (^vdy, 

|J(a; + h)ydxdy=^^xydxdy, Jj(x + h)dxdy = hjjdxdy. 


^^ff^dxdy j[xydxdy i 

Hence f - Ijjdxdy * ^ h]jdxdy 

The direction of the axis of x is still arbitrary. It is convenieint 
so to choose it that the integral fjxydxdy shall vanish. This will 
be the case, by Art. 77, if the axes of a?, y are conjugate diameters 


Fig. 130. 

of the central ellipse of the area. The equation of this ellipse is 
then of the form 

$ 4 =^ w 


where 


Jjdxdy * jjdxdy 


Hence, relatively to axes Ox, Oy through the mean centre of the 
area, of which Oy is parallel to the surface-line, and Ox is conju- 
gate to it with respect to the central ellipse, we have 

f=aV/i, = (6) 
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if a* denote the mean square of the abscissaa of the points of the 
area, and — h the abscissa of the surface- line. 


The point (P) thus determined is on the same diameter of the 
central ellipse, and at the same distance from its centre, as the 
pole (P') of the surface-line, but on the opposite side. It is there- 
fore called the ‘anti-pole* of the surface-line 

Ex. 1. In the case of any regular polygon the central ellipse is a circle. 
Thus for a square, the centre of pressure is in the line through the centre of 
the square perpendicular to the surface-line, at a distance of from this 

centre, if 2a be the length of the side. 

For an equilateral triangle of side 2a the distance is Ja^/A. 

Ex. 2. The centre of pressure of any triangle which is wholly immersed 
coincides with the mass-centre of three ))articles at the middle points of the 
sides whose masses are proj)ortional to the depths of these points below the 
free surhice. 


If (xi , ydi .Va) the positicujs of these three particles relative 

to the pair of conjugate diameters of the central ellipse (of the area) above 
referred to, wo have 

2(.r) = 0, 2(y)-0, 2(r7/) = 0, = (7) 

where a has the same meaning os in (5), For a system of three equal 
particles in the same positions would have the same mass-centre, and the 
same central ellipse, as the triangular area, by Art. 78. Henc(; tlie coordi- 
nates of the nuiss-centre of three jiarticlos at the middle points of the sides, 
whose masses are proportional to h-\-x%, h + x^y are 


2 (4-1- A') 


' 34 ^ 


£((A+.r),y} „ 

^ 2(A+j;) ’ 

which are, by (0), the coordinates of the centre of pressure. 


.( 8 ) 


96. PressureB on Curved Surfaces. 

'rhe pressures on the various elements of a curved area 
constitute a three-dimensional system of forces, and are not 
necessarily equivalent to a single resultant. The simplest mode 
of reduction is to resolve the pressure on each clement into its 
components in three directions, one of which may conveniently be 

* It is the pole of the surface -line with respect to the imagiuary conic 


14-2 
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taken to be vertical, whilst the other two are horizontal and at 
right angles to one another. In this way we obtain three systems 
of parallel forces, each of which may be replaced by a single force. 
The three mutually perpendicular forces to which the original 
system is thus reduced may be called the ‘ resultant pressures * in 
the directions specified. But their lines of action do not necess^-rily 
intersect, and no further simplification is as a rule possible. 

If, however, the area in question has a vertical plane' of 
symmetry, it is evident that the resultant pressure in a direction 
normal to this plane will vanish. There remain a resultant 
vertical pressure, and a resultant horizontal pressure, in the plane 
of symmetry, and these can of course be replaced by a single 
resultant. 

The rule for finding the resultant pressure in any given 
horizontal direction is very siinple. If we project the contour of 
the area orthogonally on a vertical plane perpendicular to this 
direction, we obtain a curve bounding a plane area S\ The required 
resultant is equal in magnitude to the pressure on S\ and acts 
in a line through its centre of pressure. For let S/S be an element 
of the given curved area, and S/S' its projection. A horizontal 
column of fluid whose ends are formed by the elements SS, SS' 
would be in equilibrium under gravity and the nonnal pressures 
on its surface. Resolving parallel to the length we see that the 
component of the pressure on S/S in the direction of the length 
must be equal as well os o])pusite to the pressure on S/S'. Cases 
may arise where there is more than one surface-element having 
the same projection SS', but if we take account of the sense of the 
horizontal components of tlic pressures on them, we find that the 
above rule holds in all cases. 

As regards the vertical resultant pressure, we project ortho- 
gonally on a horizontal plane at the level of zero pressure (or at 
the firee surface, if we leave the atmospheric pressure out of 
account). Let S/S" be the projection of an clement S/S of the given 
area. Considering the forces which would act on a vertical column 
of fluid whose ends are S/S and S/S", we see that the vertical com- 
ponent of the pressure on S/S is equal to the weight of the column. 
The resultant vertical pressure is therefore equal in magmtude to 
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the weight of a mass of fluid bounded (i) by the curved area, 
(ii) by a cylindrical surface whose generators are vertical lines 
through the edge of the area, and (iii) by the plane of zero 
pressure ; and it acts in a vertical line through the centre of 
gravity of this mass. It will be seen that the case where more 
than one element SS has the same projection SS'' is allowed for in 
the rule*. 

The resultant horizontal pressure on a closed surface, in any 
direction, will vanish. The resultant vertical pressure therefore 
represents the whole effect of the fluid pressures on the surface ; 
it is equal to the weight of fluid which would fill the included 
space, and acts through the centre of gravity of this fluid. 

Ex. To find the reaultant thrust on the (outer) curved surface of an 
immersed hemisphere. 

Let a bo tlio radius, h the vertical depth of the centre, $ the inclination 
of the plane of the rim to the horizontal For definiteness we will BU])pose 
that the hemispherical surface considered lies below this plane. The projec- 
tion of the rim on a vertical plane perpendicular to the vertical plane of 
symmetry is an ellipse of semi-axes a and a sin 6^ and the resultant horizontal 
thrust is therefore 

pA.Tra^ain 6 (1) 

The volume of liquid whose weight is equal to the resultant vertical thrust 
consists of a hemispherical poriion Irra^and a cylindrical portuui whose upper 
end is an ellipse of semi-axes a and a cos and whoso lower end is a circle of 
radius a, the mean height being h. The resultant in question is therefore 

(ij 7r(2^-f cos (2) 

Since the ijrcssures on the curved surface act in lines through the 
geometrical centre, the resultant of (1) and (2) must pass through this i)oint. 

97. Work of Fluid Pressure. Potential Energy of 
a Liquid. 

When a fluid mass is slightly deformed without change of 
volume, the work done by a uniform pressure over its surface 
vanishea 

For consider, in the first place, a fluid filling a rigid vessel 
which has a number of apertures occupied by moveable pistons of 

* In each of the preceding questions, the case whore the contour of the pro- 
jected area intersects itself would require examination, but the matter is hardly 
important enough to call for further discussion. 
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areas Sn, and lefc these be pushed in through small 

spaces (positive or negative) Vi, i/j, i/„, respectively. If p be 
the uniform pressure-intensity, the work done is 

pSi . 1^1 + pS, . I/, + ... -h pSn . Vm 

which vanishes, since 

1\S, + + ... + VnSn = 0, (i) 

by the condition of constancy of volume. \ 

The extension to the general case is merely a matter , of 
notation. If S8 be an element of area of the boundary, v the 
small extent to which it is pushed inwards, the work is 

l(pSS.p)=p:i (vF>S)^0 ( 2 ) 

This is the principle of virtual velocititvs as now proved on the 
particular hypothesis of uniform pressure. 

Conversely, if we were to assume fis a pliysical axiom that the internal 
forces of a fluid mass do no work when the deformation involves no change of 
volume, we could infer the uniformity of prossure-intensity. Thus if, in the 
case first considered, we suppose only two of the pi.stons to be displaced, we 
should have 

Pj iS^i* vj with + i'2*S^2 = 0 | ( 3 ) 

whence pi=p2- 

We go on to the case of a liquid subject to gravity. With our 
former notation, the work of the fluid pressures on the boundary 
of the mass considered will be 

2 {p . 1 /) = 2 (( po + pz) SS.v] = ^ (pv SS.zl (4) 

since 2(i^SS) = 0, as before. This expression may be identified 
with the increment of the potential energy, with respect to 
gravity, of the mass considered. For the change in the potential 
energy may be regarded as due to the transfer of small amounts 
of matter from one part of the boundary to another; and if we 
consider two elements 8Si, 8S, so chosen that 

I/, 8Si = — i/jSSj, (5) 

both sides being supposed positive, the removal of a weight pp^SSi 
from the first position to the second involves a gain of potential 
energy of amount 

pi/, 8S,(£, - Zj) = p v,S/S, . + pPfSS, ,Zg (6) 

Since the whole alteration of the boundary may be supposed 
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brought about by the interchange of pairs of elements related as 
in (5), the interpretation of the last member in (4) follows. 

Hence the work done by the fluid pressures on the boundary 
of a liquid mass in equilibrium, in any infinitesimal deformation, 
is equal to the increment of the potential energy. This verifies 
the principle of Virtual Velocities for the present case, in the form 
given in Art. 57 (2). 

In particular, if the work of the external pressures vanishes, 
the potential energy must be stationary, for equilibrium. 

This statement implies various results already proved, as well 
as others. For instance, the free surface of a liquid contained in 
an open vessel must be such that any small deformation involves a 
change of the second order only in the value of the potential energy. 
It is easily seen that a horizontal plane is the only form of surface 
fulfilling this condition. For if the surflice had any other form, 
a slight lowering of the elevated portions, accompanied by an 
equivalent raising of the depressed portions, would involve a 
diminution of the potential energy by a small quantity of the 
first order. Again, if a solid float in the liquid, the depth of the 
centre of mass of the whole system must be stationary for all 
displacements. 

We may anticipate, further, that the equilibrium will be stable 
if, and only if, the potential energy be a minimum. For instance, 
in the case last mentioned the depth of the centre of gravity of 
the whole system must be a maximum, for stability*. 


EXAMPLES. XVII. 


[The weight of a cubic foot of pure water is taken to be 62 43 lbs.] 


1. If equal weights of rt hquids of specific gravities «i, « 2 , ...» «n taken 
and mixed together, without change of volume, the specific gravity of the 
mixture is 


n 


/(: 


8i $2 



2. Pure water is added, drop by drop, to a vessel of volume V filled with 
a salt solution of sp. gr. s, which is allowed to overflow ; find the sp. gr. of the 
solution when a volume v of water has been poured in. [! + («-!) 


* Huygens, 'De iis qncs liquido Bapeinataut* (1650), Oeuvret vol. ii, 

p. 93. 
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3. Prove from first principles that in a fluid free from external force the 
resultant pressure on any plane circular area acts through the centre, and 
thence tliat the pressure-intensity is uniform over any plane. 

4. Find the pressure in tons per sq. yd. at a depth of 10 fathoms in the 

sea, assuming that the sp. gr. of sea-water is 1 026. [16-44.] 

5. A triangular area is immersed with one side in the surface of a liquid. 
Divide it into two parts by a horizontal line so that the pressures on the\two 
parts shaD be equal. 

6. A cylindrical jar is partly filled with water. When a solid is placed in 
it, floating freely, the level of the water rises m millimetres, and when the 
solid is pushed down so as to be just immersed, the level rises n millimetres 
more. Find the specific gravity of the solid. 

7. A hollow sphere is just filled with water; prove that the resultant 
vortical pressures on the upi)er and lower halves of the [internal surface are 
J W and J W, respectively, where ir is the weight of the water. 

8 . A cylindrical boiler of circular section, with flat ends, whose length is 

horizontal, is filled with water ; find the ratio of the vertical pressmes on the 
upper and lower halves of the curved surface. [’1203.] 

9. A rectangular block is completely immersed in water, one set of edges 
being horizontal One pair of opposite faces makes an tingle a with the 
horizontal; prove that the resultant of the pressures on these two faces is 
IF cos a, where W is the weight of water displaccjJ by the block. Prove also 
that this resultant passes through the centre of the block. 

10. A circular cylinder, closed at both ends and filled with water, is held 
with its axis at any given inclinatiua to the vertical. Prove that the 
resultant pressure on the curved surface acts at right angles to the axis, 
through its middle point 

11. An open vessel containing water has a flat base. A piece of metal 
hanging by a string is dipj^ed into the water so as to bo totally immersed. 
How is the pressure on the base affected, (1) when the sides of the vessel are 
vertical, (2) when they are not ? If the vessel is suspended from a spring 
balance, what will be the eficct on the balance in each case ? 

12. A cylindrical boiler having hemispherical ends is filled with water. 

The diameter is 6 ft., and the total length is 16 ft. Find the total thrust 
lengthways on each end, (1) when the length is horizontal, and (2) when it is 
vertical [(1) 6296 lbs.; (2) 1765 lbs., 24720 lbs.] 

13. An open cylindrical vessel of any form of section contains water to 

a depth h. If it be tilted through an angle find the pressure on the base 
(area S), supposing it to remain covered. [p AS oos ^.] 
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14. An open hemispherical shell 6 inches in diameter is filled with water 

and closed by a glass plate. It is then inverted and placed on a table. 
Find, in lbs., the least weight of the shell which will prevent it being lifted 
by the pressure of the contained water. [1'02 lbs.] 

15. A cylindrical vessel with a horizontal base of area A contains two 
liquids of densities p and depths A, h\ the former above the latter. Prove 
that if the liquids be thoroughly mixed without change of volume the potential 
energy is increased by 

i(p'-p)AA'il. 

16. Prove that the resultant of a uniform pressure over any area of a 
spherical surface of radius a is a force 

PqS. OOja^ 

along the line OG joining the centre of curvature to the mean centre of 
the area iSL 


EXAMPLES. XVIIl. 

(Centres of Pressure.) 

1. If a plane area consist of two portions Aj, A 2 , whose centres of 
pressure are at depths zj, Z 2 » whilst their mean centres are at depths 
Ai, A 2 , respectively; prove that the depth of the centre of pressure of the 
whole is 

AjZj A| h^znA^ 

// 2 A j + A 2 A 2 

2. A right-angled isosceles triangle is immersed with one of the shorter 
aides (a) in the surface of a liquid. Find the distance, from this side, of the 
centre of pressure of each of the two portions into which the triangle is 
divided by the perpendicular from the right angle to the hypotenuse. 

[ia, ^a.] 

Shew their positions accurately on a figure. 

3. A trapezium ABCD is immersed with the side AB in the surface of 

water, and the sides AZ)( = a), are vertical. Prove that the vertical 

line through the centre of pressure divides AB in the ratio 

a* -I- 2a6 + 36*-* : 3a* + 2ab + b\ 
and that the depth of the centre of pressure is 

1 (a-H&)(a*+6«) 

2 a* + a6 + 6* 

4. A lamina in the form of a regular hexagon is half immersed in liquid, 
a diagonal being in the surface. Prove that the centre of pressure of the 
immersed half is at a depth fr, where r is the radius of the inscribed circle. 
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5. A cube is immersed with one edge in the surface of water, and the 
opposite edge vertically beneath this. Prove that the distance of the centre 
of pressure of either of the lower faces from the centre of the face is 
where a is the length of an edge. 

6. A cube is totally immersed in a liquid with one corner in the surface, 

and a diagonal vertical; prove that the depths of the centres of pressuife of 
the faces are and of the length of the diagonal. , 

7. A segment of a parabola cut off by a double ordinate at a distanop A 
from the vertex is immersed with this ordinate in the surface of a liqiiid. 
Prove that the distance of the centre of pressure from this ordinate is f A. 

8 . A horizontal boiler has a flat bottom, and its ends are plane and 
semicircular. Prove that if it be just full of water, the depth of the centre of 
pressure of either end is seven -tenths of the total depth, very neiirly. 

9. Shew from a consideration of the forces acting on a hemisphere 
immersed in a liquid that the centre of pressure of a circular area of radius a 
is at a distance (JaVA)-sio d from the geometrical centre, /t being the dejith 
of this latter point, and ^ the inclination of the plane of the circle to the 
horizontal (See Art. 96, ad fin.) 

10. If a plane area, wholly immersed, rotate about its mean centre in its 
own plane, the locus of the centre of pressure relative to the area is an ellipse, 

11. If an area of any shape turn in its own plane about a fixed point in 
the surface of a liquid, being wholly immersed, the locus of the centre of 
pressure relatively to the area is a straight line 

12. A square plate is just immersed with its plane vertical. If it turn 
about the upper corner, the locus of the centre of pressure relatively to the 
area is a straight line cutting the sides at distances of seven-sixths of their 
length from the comer. 

13. An ellipse is just immersed with its plane vertical. Find the locus 
of the centre of pressure relatively to the ellipse. 



CHAPTER XI 


EQUILIBRIUM OF FLOATING BODIES 


98. Principle of Archimedes. Buoyancy. 

We have seen in Art. 96 that when a body is surrounded by a 
fluid which is in equilibrium under gravity, the pressures exerted 
on it by the latter are equivalent to a single force equal to the 
weight of the portion of fluid displaced by the solid, and acting 
vertically upwards through the centre of gravity of the displaced 
fluid. It is otherwise evident that if the body were removed, and 
its place filled by fluid with the same vertical distribution of 
density as the surrounding medium, the portion of fluid thus 
introduced would be in equilibrium under its own gravity and the 
same system of surface pressures as before. 


This is known as the ‘principle of Archimedes*,' who enunciated 
it lor the case of liquids. As above indicated, the argument applies 
to fluids of all kinds, and is not restricted to the case of uniform 
density. 

The resultant upward pressure is called the 'buoyancy ’ of the 
body ; and the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid is called the 
‘ centre of buoyancy.' 


Ex. If a body whose tnie weight is IF and density tr be surrounded by 
fluid of density p, its volume is Wjtr, and its buoyancy is therefore Wpltr. 
Hence its ‘apparent weight,’ i.e. the true weight diminished by the buoy- 
ancy, is 


Hence 


r-u-p/ff) IF. (1) 

p'Fnp' 


* Bom B.O. 267, died B.a. 212, at Syiaouii. He wrote a treatise on fl oatin g 
bodlei. 
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This is of course a common method of determining the density of solids 
heavier than water. 

In very delicate weighings the buoyancy of the air has to be allowed for. 
If (t' be the density of the material of the standard weights in the scale-pan, 
we have, equating the apparent weights, 

(,-£)r.(,-£)r, C) 

where p now denotes the density of the air and W, W' are the true weigMs 
of the bodies in the scale-pans. Since p/o- is usually a very minute fraction, 
this is practically equivalent to \ 

w' 

Thus if a quantity of water be weighed against platinum weights, we have, 
putting p*= -00129, o-™!, o-'=21, 

17/ fT- 1-00123. 

99. Conditions of Equilibrium of a Floating Body. 

When a body is floating freely, its gravity is exactly balanced 
by the fluid pressures on its surface. Hence the buoyancy must 
be equal to the weight of the body, and the centre of buoyancy 
must be in the same vertical wdth the centre of gravity. These 
are necessary and sufficient conditions of equilibrium ; the question 
of stability will be discussed presently. 

When a body is immersed partly in a liquid and partly in air, 
as in the ordinary case of a body floating ‘ on the surface ' of water, 
we ought in strictness to include the weight of the disj)laced air 
in estimating the buoyancy, but this is so small as to be practically 
unimportant, the density of air os compared with water being only 
about To neglect this is equivalent to assuming that the 

atmospheric pressure-intensity has the same uniform value over 
the upper portion of the surface of the body as over the horizontal 
surface of the liquid. 

Ex. 1. To find the limiting ratio of thickness to radius in order that 
a hollow spherical shell of specific gravity « may float in water. 

If a, 5 be the external and internal radii, the condition is 
(as-6»)j<a>, 

since the volume of a sphere varies as the cube of the radius. Hence 



Thus for iron of sp. gr. 7 8, the thickness must not exceed *045 of the 
outer radius. 
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Ex. 2. A uniform elliptio cylinder floats with its axis horizontal 

The locus of the mean centre of a segment of an ellipse, of constant area, 
is a similar ellipse ; and the line joining this point to the centre bisects the 
chord. These statements, being obviously true for the circle, can be inferred 
for the ellipse by the method of parallel projection (Art. 76). The line in 
question cannot therefore be perpendicular to the chord unless it coincides 
with a principal axis. Hence there are four distinct positions of equilibrium 
of the floating cylinder, viz. those in which a principal axis of the elliptic 
section is vertical. It will be seen later that two of these positions are stable, 
and the other two unstable. 

Ex. 3. If a solid of uniform specific gravity s floats in water, a solid of 
the same size and sluipe but of uniform S})ecific gravity 1— « can float in the 
inverted position, with the same plane section in the free surface. 

Let //' be the mean centres of the two portions F, V into which the 
volume of the solid is divided by the plane of the free surface ; and let O be 
the centre of gravity of the whole. Then O will he in the straight line HH\ 
which is therefore vertical in both cases. Also wo have 


r=(F+P)«. (2) 

by hypothesis, and therefore 

(3) 


Ex. 4 To find the possible positions of equilibrium of a beam of square 
section, of uniform specific gravity floating with its length horizontal 

The result of Ex. 3 shows that we need only consider the c^es where 

*<i. 

We take rectangular axes through the centre of the middle section, parallel 
to the sides. Wo liegin with the case where the water-line FQ is parallel 



‘U 

Fig. 18L 
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to a side. Let AP^BQ^hy so that A is the depth immersed. Hence if 2a be 
the length of a side, we have 

A=2« (4) 

If the prism be now tilted through an angle By so that the water-line assumes 
the position relative to the section, but still intersects two opposite 
sides, the coordinates of the centre of buoyancy Hy i.o. of the mean centr^ of 
the trapezium FAEQ, are found to be 

* = o -r ^ = Z 

u fl U ^ 

y=a-! y tan*^=a(l tan^ 6. 

2 o A 12 « 

In order that OH may be i>erpendicular to P^y we must have 

tan 0 (6) 

This gives the obvious solution tan0«»O. The remaining positions of the 
present type, if any, are given by 

tan* ^ = (!-«)- 2 (7) 

Since % is by hypothesis <A, it appears that the expression on the right hand 
is positive only if 

- K'3, or -2113 (b) 

We have also the geometrical condition that F must lie in A J\ viz. tan 0 A/a, 
or 2m. This requires that 

8«*-6«+l>0, (9) 

or « <i. 

We next examine the cases where tan^>2«, but <1, so that the 
immersed portion of the section is triangular (Fig. 132). 
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We find, in terms of A, 

P'2? =V(4aA cot tf), (10) 

or, if we write tan 6=z\ «= ® ( 11 ) 

FB=ZaiZ~^a^ BQ=Zuiza (12) 

The coordinates of H are then found to be 

x=a{\-a>z-^\ y=a{\-ti)z) (13) 

The condition (6) then leads to 

to(2*-l) = £:3-2 (14) 

Hence, either 2 ^ = 1, corresponding to positions in which a diagonal ia 
vertical, or 

(le) 

The roots of this quadratic are real if a < |, i.e. 

or -28125 (16) 


The further condition that tan 6 must exceed 2s requires that the smaller 
root of (15) should bo greater than It is easily proved that this will be 
the case if, and only if, « > i- 

To every position which is possible for a given value of « there corresponds 
an inverted position for a solid having the complementary density 1-#. 
Hence, collecting our results, wc learn that whilst the symmetrical positions 
in which a pair of sides, or a diagonal, are vertical are always possible, there 
are other inclined positions with two angles immersed when « or l-« lies 
betw'cen -2113... and -25, and inclined jiositions with one (or three) angles 
immersed when 5 or 1-a lies between -25 and -28125. 

It will appear presently (Art 107) that the uiisymmetrical positions of 
equilibrium, when they exist, are the only stable ones. When the symmetrical 
positions are the only ones, one ty^io is stable and the other unstable. 

The argument of Art. 9G can evidently be applied to find not 
only the resuliaut of the fluid pressures on the whole immersed 
surface of a solid, but also that of the vertical pressures on the 
strip of the surface included between any two vertical planes. 
This resultant will be equal to the weight of the fluid displaced 
by the corresponding portion of the solid. In this way we arrive, 
in the case of a beam, or other elongated structure, at the notion 
of the 'buoyancy per unit length.’ The formulse of Art. 27, 
relating to shearing-stress and bending-moment, will hold in such 
a case, so far as the horizontal pressures can be left out of account, 
provided w be now taken to mean the excess of the weight over 
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the buoyancy, both being estimated per unit length. We shall 
therefore have, in the case of a beam floating freely, 

fw(lx = 0 , (17) 


if the integral be taken over the whole length. The shearing- 
stress and bending-moment will not vanish unless w; = 0 every- 
where, i.e. unless the buoyancy and the weight are adjusted to 
equality over every portion of the length. This matter has \an 
important application in Naval Architecture. 

100. Body floating under Constraint. 

The application of the principle of Archimedes to bodies 
floating under partial constraint is simple. Thus in the case of 
a body free to turn about a fixed horizontal axis, the forces reduce 
to three, viz. the weight of the body, the buoyancy, and the 
reaction of the fixed axis. Since the first two of these are vertical, 
the third must be vertical also, and the conditions of equilibrium 
are those of three parallel forces. Resolving vertically we find the 
magnitude of the reaction ; and by taking moments we determine 
the angular coordinate. 

A uniform rod of sp. gr. s i8 free to turn about its lower end, which 
is fixed at a depth h in water. 

If I be the length of the rod, 6 its inclination to the vertical, the weight 
and the buoyancy are to one another as si and A sec 5. Hence, taking 


moments about the lower end, we have 

J^sin6=ABectf tan^ (1) 

The solution 5=0 gives the verticjxl position of equilibrium. There is also 
an inclined position determined by 

cos 0 = h fl Sy (2) 


provided A*. It is easily seen that in this case the vertical position is 
unstable. 

101. Stability of a Floating Body. Vertical DIb- 
placementB. 

The equilibrium of a floating body is stable for vertical dis- 
placements, For if the body be depressed, without rotation, 
through a small space z, the buoyancy is increased by pAz, where 
A is the area of the section by the plane of the free surface. 
Hence a downward force of this amount, acting through the mean 
centre of the area A, is necessary to maintain the body in its new 
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position. If t be negative, the body is raised, and the requisite 
force is upward. 

In either case, the work required to produce the displacement 
is ^pAz.ZfBmce the mean value of the force is half the final value. 
The potential energy of the system is therefore increased hy ipAz\ 

The equilibrium is evidently neutral for horizontal displace- 
ments. 

It is assumed, above, that the area of the free surface is large compared 
with A. If the fluid be coutaiued in a vessel whose area at the free surface 
is the depression z produces an elevation Azl{B~A) of the free surface ; 
the increase of buoyancy is therefore 



and the increment of the potential energy is ^pABz^f{B^A), 

102. Angular Displacements. Metacentre. 

The question of stability for angular displacements is more 
diflScult. We shall consider only cases where the body has a 
vertical plane of symmetry as regards both geometrical form and 
distribution of weight, and shall contemplate only small displace- 
ments parallel to this plane. Any such displacement may be 
resolved into a rotation about an arbitrary axis perpendicular to 
this plane, together with a translation. We shall take the axis to be 
in the plane of the free surface, and to be so chosen that the volume 
V of the displaced fluid is unaltered. Since the effect of the trans- 
lation has been found, we consider now that of the rotation alone. 

Let OH be that line in the body which was originally vertical 
through the centre of gravity 0, and so 
contains the original centre of buoyancy H. 

Owing to the altered shape of the mass of 
displaced fluid, the centre of buoyancy is 
shifted, relatively to the body, to a new 
position H\ Let the vertical through H' 
meet HO in M. The weight pV acting 
downwards through 0, and the buoyancy 
pV acting upwards through M, form a 
couple of moment pV.OM. sin 6, where 6 
is the angle of rotation. This couple will 
tend to diminish B, or to increase it, 

L. a. 



Fig. 133. 
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according as M is above or below G. In the former case it is called 
the ‘ righting moment/ A couple of the same amount, but of the 
opposite tendency, would be required to maintain the body in its 
new position. The limiting position of the point M when the 
angle 6 is infinitely small is called the ‘ metacentre,' and the hpight 
{GM in the first figure) of the metacentre above the centire of 
gravity is called the ‘metacentric height.' It is necessary\ and 
sufficient for initial stability that the metacentric height shbuld 
be positive. The case of finite displacements will be referred to 
later (Art. 109). 

In the case of stability, the work required to turn the body 
through a small angle B from the equilibrium position will be 
equal to 6 multiplied by the mean moment of the couple, 
or \pV.GM .6^. The potential energy of the system composed of 
the body and the fluid is increased by this amount. 

If the immersed surface is spherical, the metacentre coincides with the 
geometrical centre ((?) ; for the buoyancy, being the resultant of a H}'.stem of 
elementary pressures acting in lines through 0 ^ must also act through 0 in 
all positions of the body. 

In the case of a body wholly immersed, e.g. a submarine boat, the meta- 
centre obviously coincides with the centre of buoyancy, and the condition of 
stability is therefore that the centre of gravity must be below this latter 
point. 

The metacentric height of a ship (for rolling displacenionts) is found 
practically by observing the angle through which the ship heels when 
known weights are shifted across tho deck. Tims if a weight irbe shifted 
through a space a, this is equivalent to applying a couple 11 a, and we have 
the equation 

pV.OM.d= \Va (1) 

The angle 6 is given by the deflection of a long iilumb-liue suspended from a 
mast. 

Ex. It was found in the case of a ship of 9000 tons displacement that 
the shifting of a mass of 20 tons laterally through a space of 42 feet caused 
the bob of a pendulum 20 ft. long to move through 10 in. Hero 

^lpV=ih, a = 42, e = 

whence (7if=2*24 ft 

103. Formula for Metacentre. 

To calculate the position of the metacentre, we take rectangular 
axes Ox, Oy in the plane of the water-line section, the axis 
of X being along the assumed line of symmetry, and that of y 
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coincident with the axis about which the body is turned. The 
lower portion of Fig. 134 represents the solid in its equilibrium 
position, and the lines AOB, A' OB' indicate the original and the 
displaced positions of the free surface, relative to the solid. The 
two positions of the centre of buoyancy are denoted by H, U\ and 
HN is drawn perpendicular to AB. We write also, for a moment, 
0N = b, NH = c, 



Fig. 134. 


If 9 be the small angle AO A' through which the body is 
turned, the difference between the immersed volumes consists of 
a stratum of variable thickness x9y positive on one side and 
negative on the other. This stratum may be considered as made 
up of prisms of height standing on bases Bx^y^ and the total 
change of volume is therefore 
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to a 8id& Let AP^BQ^h^ bo that h is the depth immersed. Hence if 2a be 
the length of a side, we have 

A = 2aj. (4) 

If the prism be now tilted through an angle B, so that the water-line assumes 
the position relative to the section, but still intersects two opposite 
sides, the coordinates of the centre of buoyancy AT, i.o. of the mean centr^ of 
the trapezium PABQ, are found to be 

la* ^ la^ . 
x= - -p tan S — -^ - tan 
tj A o ^ 

“ tan*^ = a(l ^ J 

In order that OH may be i>erpendicular to PQ^y we must have 

tan f} (6) 

This gives the obvious solution tan^a*0. The remaining positions of the 
present type, if any, are given by 

tan2(9 = i2.'»(l-«)-2 (7) 

Since » is by hypothesis <A, it appears that the expression on the right hand 
is positive only if 

^>i '^'3, or -2113 (b) 

We have also the geometrical condition that P must lie in A J\ viz. tan $ A/a, 
or 2s. This requires that 

8^*-6^-|-l>0, (9) 

or « < 

We next examine the cases where tand>2«, but <1, so that the 
immersed portion of the section is triangular (Fig. 132). 
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We iind, in terms of A, 

PB=yl{^akcoie), (10) 

or, if we write tan e=z\ «= Jto^, (11) 

PB = Z(oz^^a^ BQ = ^6uiza (12) 

The coordinates of H are then found to be 

a;=a(l -a)2~i), y=^a{\~wz) (13) 

The condition (6) then leads to 

6) ( 2 *- l)=r3-2 (14) 

Hence, either 2 ^ = 1, corresponding to positions in which a diagonal is 
vertical, or 

«2-- + l=0 (16) 

The roots of this quadratic are real if oj < ^, i.e. 

<< or -28125 (16) 


The further condition that tan 6 must exceed 25 requires that the smaller 
root of (15) should bo greater than J©. It is easily proved that this will be 
the case if, and only if, « > 

To every position which is ])Ossible for a given value of s there corresponds 
an inverted position for a solid having the complementary density 1— 
Hence, collecting our results, we learn that whilst the symmetrical positions 
in which a jiair of sides, or a diagonal, are vertical are always possible, there 
are other inclined positions with two angles immersed when « or 1— « lies 
between ■2113... and -25, and inclined positions with one (or three) angles 
immersed when 5 or 1— « lies betivecn ’25 and -28125. 

It will appear presently (Art. 107) that the unsymraetrical positions of 
equilibrium, when they exist, are the only stable ones. When the symmetrical 
positions are the only ones, one typo is stable and the other unstable. 

The argument of Art. 9G can evidently be applied to find not 
only the resultant of the fluid pressures on the whole immersed 
surface of a solid, but also that of the vertical pressures on the 
strip of the surface included between any two vertical planes. 
This resultant will be equal to the weight of the fluid displaced 
by the corresponding portion of the solid. In this way we arrive, 
in the case of a beam, or other elongated structure, at the notion 
of the 'buoyancy per unit length.’ The forinuloe of Art. 27, 
relating to shearing-stress and bending-moment, will hold in such 
a case, so far as the horizontal pressures can be left out of account, 
provided w be now taken to mean the excess of the weight- over 
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the buoyancy, both being estimated per unit length. We shall 
therefore have, in the case of a beam floating freely, 

[w(l.v = 0 (17) 


if the integral be taken over the whole length. The shearing- 
stress and bending-moment will not vanish unless w; = 0 every- 
where, i.e. unless the buoyancy and the weight are adjusted to 
equality over every portion of the length. This matter has ian 
important application in Naval Architecture. 

lOO. Body floating under Constraint. 

The application of the principle of Archimedes to bodies 
floating under partial constraint is simple. Thus in the case of 
a body free to turn about a flxod horizontal axis, the forces reduce 
to three, viz. the weight of the body, the buoyancy, and the 
reaction of the fixed axis. Since the first two of these are vertical, 
the third must be vertical also, and the conditions of equilibrium 
are those of three parallel forces. Resolving vertically we find the 
magnitude of the reaction ; and by taking moments we determine 
the angular coordinate. 

Ex. A uniform rod of sp. gr. s is free to turn about its lower end, which 
is fixed at a depth h in water. 

If I be the length of the rod, B its inclination to the vertical, the weight 
and the buoyancy are to one another as si and h soc 6. Hence, taking 


moments about the lower end, we have 

8l.\l sin ^ = A sec 6 . hh tan 0 (1) 

The solution 0 = 0 gi\^es the vertic;j,l position of equilibrium. There is also 
an inclined position determined by 

coa^ = A/^s/a, (2) 


provided al^> It is easily seen that in this case the vertical poaitiou is 
unstable. 

101. Stability of a Floating Body. Vertical Dis- 
placements. 

The equilibrium of a floating body is stable for vertical dis- 
placements. For if the body be depressed, without rotation, 
through a small space z, the buoyancy is increased by pAz, where 
A is the area of the section by the plane of the free surface. 
Hence a downward force of this amount, acting through the mean 
centre of the area A, is necessary to maintain the body in its new 
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position. If z be negative, the body is raised, and the requisite 
force is upward. 

In either case, the work required to produce the displacement 
is the mean value of the force is half the final value. 

The potential energy of the system is therefore increased hy\pAz^. 

The equilibrium is evidently neutral for horizontal displace- 
ments. 

It is assumed, above, that the area of the free surface is large compared 
with A. If the fluid be contaiued iu a vessel whose area at the free surface 
is the depression z produces an elevation Azj^B^A) of the free surface ; 
the increase of buoyancy is therefore 



and the increment of the potential energy is ^pABz^l{B -A\ 

102. Angular Displacements. Metacentre. 

The question of stability for angular displacements is more 
diflScult. We shall consider only cases where the body has a 
vertical plane of symmetiy as regards both geometrical form and 
distribution of weight, and shall contemplate only small displace- 
ments parallel to this plane. Any such displacement may be 
resolved into a rotation about an arbitrary axis perpendicular to 
this plane, together with a translation. We shall take the axis to be 
in the plane of the free surface, and to be so chosen that the volume 
V of the displaced fluid is unaltered. Since the effect of the trans- 
lation has been found, we consider now that of the rotation alone. 

Let OH be that line in the body which was originally vertical 
through the centre of gravity 0, and so 
contains the original centre of buoyancy H. 

Owing to the altered shape of the mass of 
displaced fluid, the centre of buoyancy is 
shifted, relatively to the body, to a new 
position H\ Let the vertical through H' 
meet HO in M. The weight pV acting 
downwards through 0, and the buoyancy 
pV acting upwards through M, form a 
couple of moment pV,OM. sin 0, where 0 
is the angle of rotation. This couple will 
tend to diminish 0^ or to increase it. 



Fig. 133. 


L. a. 


15 
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according as M is above or below G. In the former case it is called 
the * righting moment.* A couple of the same amount, but of the 
opposite tendency, would be required to maintain the body in its 
new position. The limiting position of the point M when the 
angle 6 is infinitely small is called the ‘ metacentre,* and the hpight 
{GM in the first figure) of the metacentre above the centre of 
gravity is called the ' metacentric height.* It is necessary\ and 
suflScient for initial stability that the metacentric height shbuld 
be positive. The case of finite displacements will be referred to 
later (Art. 109). 

In the case of stability, the work required to turn the body 
through a small angle 6 from the equilibrium position will be 
equal to 0 multiplied by the mean moment of the couple, 
or \pV.GM .6^. The potential energy of the system composed of 
the body and the fluid is increased by this amount. 

If the immersed surface is spherical, the metaceiitre coincides with the 
geometrical centre (()) ; for the buoyancy, being the rehultant of a system of 
elementary pressures acting in lines through 0^ must also act through 0 in 
all positions of the body. 

In the case of a body wholly immersed, e.g. a submarine boat, the meta- 
centre obviously coincides with the centre of buoyancy, and the condition of 
stabiUty is therefore that the centre of gravity must be below this latter 
point. 

The metacentric height of a ship (for rolling displacements) is found 
practically by observing the angle through whicli the ship heels when 
known weights are shifted across the deck. Thus if a weight \V be shifted 
through a space a, this is equivalent to applying a couple Ha, and we have 
the equation 

pV.OM,e= Wa ( 1 ) 

The angle 6 is given by the deBection of a long [ilumb-line suspended from a 
mast. 

Ex. It was found in tho case of a ship of 9000 tons displacement that 
the shifting of a mass of 20 tons laterally through a Bi)ace of 42 feet caused 
the bob of a pendulum 20 ft. long to move through 10 in. Hero 

a = 42, 

whence (?i/=2’24 ft 

103. Formula for Metacentre. 

To calculate the position of the metacentre, we take rectangular 
axes Ox, Oy in the plane of the water-line section, the axis 
of X being along the assumed line of symmetry, and that of y 
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coincident with the axis about which the body is turned. The 
lower portion of Fig. 134 represents the solid in its equilibrium 
position, and the lines AOB, A^OB' indicate the original and the 
displaced positions of the free surface, relative to the solid. The 
two positions of the centre of buoyancy are denoted by H, U\ and 
HN is drawn perpendicular to AB. We write also, for a moment, 
0N = b. NH^c, 



Fig. 134. 

If 0 be the small angle AO A' through which the body is 
turned, the diflerence between the immersed volumes consists of 
a stratum of variable thickness w9, positive on one side and 
negative on the other. This stratum may be considered as made 
up of prisms of height xd, standing on bases BxSy, and the total 
change of volume is therefore 

f Ixddxdy. 


15—2 
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Sine® we assume the volume to be unaltered, we must have 

jjxdxdy^O, ( 1 ) 

i.e. the origin 0 must be at the mean centre of the water-line 
section. j 

Again, since H' is the mean centre of a volume which is made 
up of the original immersed volume V, having its mean centr^ at 
H, and of the thin stratum referred to, the horizontal projectioii of 
HE' is 

V.O — h)xddxdy _ 0\\x^dxdy 

Y ” y » 

by (1). If A be the area of the water-line section, k its radius of 
gyration about Oy, we have 

JJx^dxdy =* Ak\ (3) 

and the result may be written 0.Afc*/V. Similarly, the vertical 
projection of EE' is 

V,0 + ff(c + ^xff) xffdxdy 

y » 

the factor c + ^xff representing the height of the centre of gravity 
of an elementary prism xOhxhy above the level of E. In virtue of 
(1) and (3), this reduces to and is accordingly of the 

second order in 6. Hence EE' is ultimately parallel to AB, and 
its length is, to the first order, 

EH' = ~^ (5) 


But if If be the metacentre, U'M must be perpendicular to 
A’B'-, hence and 

( 6 ) 

which is the formula required. 

If we write VIA=h, h may be called the ‘mean depth' of 
immersion; in terms of it we have 

EM=K^lh (7) 

In the particular case of a solid of revolution fioatiiig with its 
axis vertical we have /c* = J a*, where a is the radius of the circular 
water-line section, and therefore 

EM^ia% 


( 8 ) 
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Ex. 1. A square slab, of uniform density, of side a and thickness h, 
floats with its square faces borizontaL 

If 0 be the centre of the lower face, and x the depth immersed, we have 
OH=\x, HM=^a^lx, OQ=\h. (9) 


hI^ 


o 

Fig. 135. 

Hence for stability we must have 

1 1 a* 1 . 


( 10 ) 


or 


h X \a 

- <1 — h T. " • 
a a iix 


( 11 ) 


The right-band aide is least when xla=\alx, and the above position is there- 
fore stable for all depths of immersion provided 

hla<\sj^ or -8165 (12) 


If A -I a, so that the solid is a cube, the condition of stability is 






(13) 


The factors of the left-hand side are ar/a- a, xja - ft where 

Hence the specific gravity of the solid, which is equal to xja, must either 
be less than the smaller, or exceed the greater, of these two numbers. For 
intermediate densities the position in question is unstable. Cf. Art 107, ad fin. 

Ex. 2. We have seen (Art. 99, Ex. 3) that if a solid of uniform specific 
gravity s float in a certain position, then a solid of the same shape, but of 
specific gravity l-«, can float in the inverted position. We can now prove 
that both positions will be stable, or both unstable*. 

Let Fi, F, be the volumes which are below and above the water-line, 
respectively, in the first position ; let ZTi, ATsbe the mean centres of these 


two volumes, Q that of the whole. Then 

( 14 ) 

Also, if Jf|, J/g be the two metacentres, 

( 13 ) 

Hence both ceses will be stable, or both unstable, according as 

(16) 


* This theorem is doe to the late Frol. F. Elgar. 
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104. Factor of Stability. Variation with Draught. 

The degree of stability of the floating body is measured by the 
quantity pV.OM, which is the initial righting moment per unit 
angle of inclination. This will of course vary with the extent to 
which the body is immersed. , 

Ex. To illustrate the effect of a amall increase of load on the stajpility 
we will suppose for simplicity that the body has a second 
vertical plane of symmetry at right angles to the former. 

This will contain the points 6?, and J/, and we will 
suppose that the additional load pv is aj^plied at a point [* in 
the line HO. We will further assume that the surface of 
the body near the water-line is vertical, as in the case of a 
‘wall-sided* ship, so that the quadratic moment Ak^ is un- 
altered by a small vertical displacement. We denote the 
new positions of the above-named points by 0\ 

Then, C being any convenient point of reference in the line 
HO, below H, we have, if be the point where HO meets 
the water-line, 

V.Cff+vHO 

■ (.) 


CZ/'- 


Hence 


Ak^ 

0'M’.-.Cff' + n'M'-C0' = 
V.OM-v.OP 


- 

1 

- 

-M'; 


M 

- 

G' 

G 

o 

- H' 

- 

-H 

Fig. 

-c 

136. 


Ak*- V.HO-v.OP 
T-i-v 


( 2 ) 

..(3) 


V^-v 

or ( r+ v) HM* - V. (JM= ^v.OP. 

The stability is therefore increased or diminished, according as the added 
load is below or above the water-line. It will be noticed that the calculation 
does not really require i; to be small, provided /^denotes the centre of gravity 
of the load, and 0 the point midway between the two water-plane sections. 

If the surface near the water-line is nut vertical, the formula (3) is 
replaced hy 

( v) HM’ - 7. 6^.lir= - w . OP A ^ K>. .(4) 


105. Resultant Pressure of a Liquid In a Tank. 

The formula (6) of Art. 103 may also be applied to find the 
line of action of the resultant pressure of a liquid contained in a 
vessel of any shape, when the latter is slightly tilted. The only 
diflerence is that the forces with which we are now concerned act 
downwards instead of upwards. 
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Ex. Take the case of a cyliDdrical tank of circular section, the axis being 
vertical. If in consequence of a small inclination 
the centre of gravity of the fluid is shifted from H to 
and if tlio vertical through R' meet the axis in 
J/, we have 

RM=AK^IV=la^lh, ( 1 ) 

where a denotes the radius of the cylinder, h the 
depth of the fluid. 

For example, if the tank be pivoted about a 
horizontal axis through its own centre of gravity, 
which is at a height c (say) above the base, we find 
that the upright position will be stable only if 

^h-\-la^lh<c ( 2 ) 

The position is therefore unstable for very small as 
well as very large values of k. The critical values of h at which the change 
from instability to stability, or vice versdy takes place are given by 


A2-2cA+ia2=0, (3) 

or (4) 

If c® < ^ there is instability for all depths. 


106. Curves of Floatation and Buoyancy. Dupln’s 
Theorems. 

A more general view of the problem of the equilibrium and 
stability of a floating body is afforded by some theorems due to 
Dupin*. We shall consider these mainly in their tAvo-dimensional 
forms, the displacements considered being parallel to a vertical 
plane of symmetry. 

A variable plane which cuts off a constant volume from a given 
solid envelopes a certain surface. In the present application the 
plane in questirm is that of the water surface in the various 
positions which the body may occupy, and is therefore called the 
‘plane of floatation.* We have seen in Art. 103 that the mean 
centre 0 of the water-line section is the point of ultimate inter- 
section of consecutive planes of floatation ; it is accordingly the 
point of contact of the plane of floatation with its envelope. In 
our special case we are mainly concerned with the section of the 
surface by the vertical plane of symmetry; this is called the 
‘curve of floatation.’ 

Again, the centre of buoyancy {H) has a certain locus in the 
* Ch. Dupin (1784-1873), *De la stability dee corps flottantB’ (1814). 
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body; this is called the 'surface of buoyancy/ In our case, its 
section by the vertical plane of symmetry is called the ' curve of 
buoyancy/ We have seen in Art. 103 that the line joining two 
consecutive positions H' of the centre of buoyancy is ultimately 
parallel to the line of floatation ; i.e. the tangent to the cui^ve of 
buoyancy at any point is parallel to the corresponding position 
of the line of floatation. 

Since, for equilibrium, the line joining the centre of grs^vity 
(0) of the body to the centre of buoyancy must be vertical, the 
problem of determining the possible positions of equilibrium, 
stable or unstable, of a solid floating in a liquid of given density 
reduces to that of drawing normals from a given point ((?) to the 
curve of buoyancy. It appears also that if H be the foot of one 
of these normals, the corresponding metacentre, being the point of 
intersection of consecutive normals, is the centre of curvature 
of the curve of buoyancy at H. 

Ex. 1. In the case of a cylinder of elliptic section, with its length 
horizontal, the curve of floatation and the curve of buoyancy are similar 
and similarly situated ellipses. Hence if the cylinder be of uniform density 
the normal from the centre must coincide with one or other of the principal 
axea (Cf. Art. 99, Ex. 2.) 

Ex. 2. In the case of a rectangular parallelepiped with one set of edges 
horizontal, the line of floatation, so long as it meets two parallel faces, passes 
through a fixed point, which is accordingly the degenerate form of the curve 
of floatation. The corresponding part of the curve of buoyancy is a parabola ; 
thus with the notation of Art. 99 (5) we heave 

y=a-\h-lhx^la\ ( 1 ) 

From any point on the axis of a parabola three real normals or one can be 
drawn, according as the point does or does not lie beyond the centre of 
curvature at the vertex. 

Ex. 3. Again, if the section of the immersed portion of the solid by the 
plane of symmetry consists of two straight lines making an angle, the envelope 
of the line of floratation, which forms with these a triangle of constant area, 
is a hyperbola having the lines in question as asymptotes. The curve 
of buoyancy is a hyperbola with the same asymptotes, of two-thirds the 
linear dimensions. The problem of drawing normals to a hyperbola from 
an arbitrary point involves in general the solution of a biquadratic equation, 
which however reduces when the point is on a principal axis. In the particular 
case of Fig. 132, we have, with our previous notation, 

(a? - a) (y — a) =» 

as the equation of the curve of buoyancy. 


( 2 ) 
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Again, it was shewn in Art. 103 that the projection of HH' 
on the upward normal at H is which is always positive. 

The curve of buoyancy is therefore always concave upwards. 
Moreover, since the normals at H, are inclined at an angle 6, 
the same projection must be equal to where R is the radius 
of curvature. Hence 



( 3 ) 


which shews (again) that the metacentre coincides with the centre 
of curvature. 


107. The various Poslttons of Equilibrium of a 
Floating Body. Stability. 

We retain the supposition of a vertical plane of symmetry. 
If 0 be any point on the normal at a point -BT of a curve, H will 
be a point of maximum or minimum distance from 0 according 
as 0 does or does not lie beyond the centre of curvature {M), 
Hence, comparing with the rule of Art. 102, we learn that the 
positions of equilibrium of a floating body, which correspond as 
we have seen to the points on the curve of buoyancy whose 
distances from the centre of gravity Q are stationary, will be 
stable or unstable according as the distsince from G is a minimum 
or a maximum, respectively. 

Since the curve of buoyancy* is necessarily closed there is 
(if we exclude the case of a circle with G as centre) always 
one absolute minimum and one absolute maximum distance 
from G. Hence there is at least one stable and one unstable 
position of equilibrium. In any case the stable and unstable 
positions will alternate. 

It will be noticed that the conditions of equilibrium and 
stability are exactly the same as for a cylinder, whose section has 
the form of the curve of buoyancy, which is free to roll, with its 
length horizontal, on a horizontal plane, provided the centre of 
gravity has the same position relative to this curve (Art. 58). 

* It does not neoeBBarily oonsist, of ooiuBe, of one analytical ourve. Thus in the 
case of a log of rectangular eection it is made up of arcs of parabolae and 
rectangular hyperbolas. 
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Ex. To ascertain the nature of the various positions of equilibrium of 
a log of square section floating with its length horizontal. For reasons given 
it is sufficient to consider cases where the specific gravity («) is less than 


Denote by a^u the square of the distance OH. Then in the case where 
the line of floatation meets two opposite sides as in Fig. 131, we have, by 
Art. 99 (5), 


® .W 124 ’ 

f 

where t is written for tan B. Hence 




«) 

S = + 

( 3 ) 

The value of du/dt changes sign for t=0, and also for 


« 2 - 12 *( l -«)-2 

w 

in agreement with Art. 99 (7). 


In the case ^=0, is a minimum only if 


8^-8 + l>0; 

(r-) 


i.e. 8 must be less than *2113. This gives the range for which the symmetrical 
position is stable. The values of t given by (4) are then imaginary. 


When the symmetrical position becomes unstable, the values of t given 
by (4) become real ; and substituting in (3) we find that they make dhijdt'^ 
positive. Hence the unsymmebrical positions of the present typo, when they 
exist, are stable. 


When one edge only is immersed, as in Fig. 1 32, we 

have from Art. 99 (13) 


( 6 ) 

where z is written for ^^(tan 0), and to for v/(8s). llonce 


( 7 ) 



(8) 

The unsymmetrical positions, determined by 

2 *- -+ 1=0 

CO 

( 9 ) 


make d^ujdz^ positive, and are tliercfore stable when they exist, i.e. when s 
lies l)etwccn J and The Hyinmetrical position with a diagcjiial vertical, 
corresponding to 2=3 1, is stable if or 


* It has been thought worth while to give the complete solution of one problem 
of this kind, notwithstanding the verdict which Huygens (l.c. ante) pronounces on 
bis own researches on the subject; ‘In his autem utilitas nulla, vel perquam 
exigua 1 ^ The somewhat intricate solution for the case of a log of any rectangular 
section, given in part by Huygens, has been completed by Prof. D. J. Kortewog as 
editor of the tenth volume of Huygens’ Oeuvret CompWet. 
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108. Curvature of Curves of Floatation and Buoy- 
ancy. 


A formula for the curvature of the curve of floatation was 
given by Dupin. 

The plane of the paper in Fig. 138 is supposed to be a plane 
of floatation, and the full curve represents the contour of the 
section, the origin being taken at the mean centre 0, and the axis 


of X along the line of symmetry. 
A consecutive plane of floatation, 
parallel to Oy, will meet the sur- 
face of the solid in a slightly 
different curve; this is repre- 
sented by its orthogonal projec- 
tion (shewn by the dotted line) 
on the plane of the figure. Let 0' 
be the projection of the mean 
centre of the section made by 
this consecutive plane ; by a 
known theorem (Art. 76) 0' will 
projected areji. 



Fig. 138. 

also be the mean centre of the 


Taking moments about Oy and denoting the area of the 
section by A, we see that A. 00* will be the moment of the 
difference of the areas enclosed by the continuous and the dotted 
lines. Now if is be an element of the original contour, v the 
normal distance between the two curves, reckoned positive when 
the dotted curve is external to the other, the element of area 
included between the two curves will be i/8s, whence 


A.00' = ln;vds. ( 1 ) 

taken round the contour. If 6 denote as usual the small angle 
between the planes, the perpendicular distance between these at 
any point will be x9, so that v — x6 tan y/r, where is the in- 
clination of the surface of the solid (i.e. of its tangent plane) to 
the vertical Hence 

A. 00' = ff [a^t&n\lrd8, (2) 
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But if Ri be the radius of curvature of the curve of floatation we 
have Ri 00* jO, ultimately, since 6 is the angle between the 
normals at the two points of contact. Hence 

/ic* tan 




( 3 ) 


Ex. 1. In the case of a wall-sided vessel we have, in the symmetrical 
position and therefore cf. Art 106, Ex. 2. 

Ex. 2. In the case of a solid of revolution with its axis vertical, 
water-line section is a circle. Denoting its radius by r, we have 




whence 


A. 

tan 


■(4) 


In a cognate theorem*, we compare the quadratic moments 
(ilic*) of two parallel sections at a short distance Sz apart. These 
are represented by the two curves in Fig. 139, where 0, 0' are 
the mean centres of the areas, which we denote by A and A + SA, 



Pig. 139. 


If the corresponding moments of inertia, about Oy and a parallel 
line through O', respectively, be denoted by I and / + SI, we have, 
taking quadratic moments with respect to Oy, 

I + SI + (A + SA) 00'* = I + 1 a^vds, 

or, neglecting the terms of the second order, 

SI = I X’vds. (6) 


Dae to B. Leolert (1870). 
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In the present case we have v = hz tan yjr, whence 
^ — j <E’tan'^d«. 

Comparing with (3), we have 

p_l^ 

^~Adz’ 


( 6 ) 


•( 7 ) 


or, putting ASz = SF, where 3F is the change in the volume of 
immersion, 




.( 8 ) 


In the present notation, the expression for the radius of 
curvature of the curve of buoyancy is, by Art. 106 (3), 


= f 

d {I\ 


.(9) 


Hence = (10) 


109. Stability for Finite DisplacementB. Metacentiic 
Evolute. 

When the body is turned through a finite angle, the normal to 
the curve of buoyancy at the new centre of buoyancy will intersect 
the line HO in a point M distinct from the metacentre, which we 
now denote by M^, The relations are best understood from a 
consideration of the evolute, to which all the normals are tangents. 

If no further condition be imposed, the point on the evolute 
which corresponds to the equilibrium position will not be a singular 
point, and M will be above J/o when the angular displacement is 
in one sense, and below when it is in the other. 

If however, as in the case of a ship, there is a vertical plane of 
symmetry at right angles to the plane of the displacement, the 
curve of buoyancy is symmetrical, and the curvature at the point 
corresponding to the equilibrium position is a maximum or a 
minimum. The evolute has then a cusp. In the case of a wall- 
sided ship, where the curve of buoyancy is parabolic, the cusp 
points downwards as in Fig. 140, and M is above for a dis- 
placement towards either side. 
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In any case the righting moment is pV.OM.mn0, where 6 
is the angle of displacement. If the cusp of the evolute points 
upwards, OM decreases as the angle in question increases; if it 
diminishes to zero and changes sign, the stability is of course lost. 



no. Energy of a Floating Body. 

The conditions of equilibrium and of stability of a floating body 
may also be deduced from the principle of energy. 

For simplicity we will suppose that the area of the water- 
surface is unlimited, so that no change in its level is produced by 
any change in the immersion of the solid. The potential energy 
of the solid alone may be taken as equal to — Wz, where W is its 
weight, and z the depth of its centre of gravity 0 below the 
water-surface. If the solid displace a volume V of water, this has 
the effect that a weight pV o{ water whose centre of gravity is at 
H (the centre of buoyancy) is removed and spread as an infinitely 
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thin film over the plane surface. This involves a gain of potential 
energy of amount pF.f, where f is the depth of H below the 
water-surface. The total potential energy of the system may 
therefore be taken as equal to 

Wz (1) 

For equilibrium this must be stationary, and for stability it must 
be a minimum. 


Now when the solid is depressed, without rotation, through 
a space hz, the volume of displaced fluid is increased by a 
stratum Ahz, whose centre of gravity is at a depth ^8z, Since 


Sz = Bz, the increase of potential energy is 

pVBz -h ^pA{Bzy — WBzy (2) 

and in order that this may vanish to the first order we must have 

pF=lf, (3) 


in accordance with the principle of Archimedes. The fact that 
the remaining term in (2) is positive shews that for vertical 
displacements the equilibrium is stable. 

When the condition (3) is fulfilled, the expression (1) for the 
potential energy takes the form 

(4) 

i.e. it is proportional to the difference of level between the centre 
of gravity 0 and the centre of buoyancy H. Hence for 
stability this difference must be a minimum*. It remains to 
shew that this is equivalent to Dupin's criterion (Ark 107). 


If we take 0 as origin, GH is the radius vector (r) of the 
curve of buoyancy, and the difference ^ 
of level between 0 and H is the 
perpendicular p from 0 on the tan- 
gent at H. We are therefore con- 
cerned with the minimum value of p. 

Now if R be the radius of curvature 
of the curve of buoyancy we have 

li=r~ (6) 


/ 


dp^ 


H 

Fig. 141. 


liujgeiut, Lc. 
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by a known formula of the Differential Calculus. Writing this in 
the form 

Sr = ^Sp. (6) 

we see that Sp vanishes with Sr, i.e. the positions of equilibrium 
are those for which OH is normal to the curve of buoyancy. Ajlso, 
denoting by r# (or po) ft stationary value of r, we have, for neigh- 
bouring values, \ 



or r-u = ^{p-pt), (8) 

approximately, so that p—po has the same sign as r — ro. Hence 
the maxima and minima of r occur simultaneously with those of 
p. The condition of stability therefore agrees with that formulated 
by Dupin. 

The expression (4) now takes the form Wp. Hence the work 
required to heel a vessel through a given angle is 

Wip-p,) (9) 

This is called the ' dynamical stability ' corresponding to the given 
position. It is sometimes represented graphically by a curve with 
the angle of heel as abscissa. It is easily seen that the gradient 
of this curve will be proportional to the righting moment. 


EXAMPLES. XIX. 

1. A hollow vessel floats in a basin ; if owing to a leak water flows into 
the vessel, how will the level of the water in the basin be aflected ? 

2. A sphere floats with one-fourth of its surface above water; find its 

mean specific gravity. [’644.] 

3. Prove that (apart from stability) a floating log of square section, of 
sp. gr. '76, can float with one edge in the surface of the water. 

4 . A rectangular board A BCD floats with the diagonal AC in the surface 
of water, the lowest comer B being attached to the bottom by a string. 
Prove that unless the rectangle be a square this position is only possible if 
the sp. gr. of the board be } . 
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5. A uniform rod of length I can turn freely about its upper end, which 
is fixed at a height A (<i) above the surface of water. Prove that, if < be the 
sp. gr., the vertical position is unstable if 

-j) ; 

and find the inclined position of equilibrium. 

6. A rectangular block of wood floats immersed to a depth of 6 in , with 

one pair of faces horizontal, these faces being squares of one foot in the side ; 
find the height of the metaccntro above the base. [5 in.] 

7. Prove that the equilibrium of a solid of uniform density floating with 
an edge or a corner just emerging is unstable. 

8. Prove that if a solid of uniform density float with a flat face just 
above water, the equilibrium is stable. 

9. A prism whose section is a right-angled isosceles triangle floats with 
its length horizontal and its equal sides inclined at 45“ to the horizontal; and 
the edge where these faces meet is above water. Prove that this position is 
stable if the sp. gr. is less than 

10. A uniform solid octahedron floats in a liquid of twice its own density. 
Prove that the position in which a diagonal is vertical is stable, whilst that 
in which two edges are vertical is unstable. 

11. Prove that a circular cylinder floating with its axis horizontal will 
be in stable equilibrium if its length exceed the breadth of the water-line 
section. 

12. A regular tetrahedron floats with one face horizontal and above 
water. Prove that this position is stable if the sp. gr. of the solid 
exceeds '5 12. 

13. A uniform solid circular cylinder of radius a and height h can float 
in stable equilibrium, with its axis vertical, if A/2a<-707. 

If the ratio /i/2a exceed this value, prove that the equilibrium will be 
stable only if the specific gravity lies outside the limits 

14. An elliptic cylinder floats with its length horizontal ; prove that 
there are four positions of equilibrium, or two, according to the position 
of the centre of gravity, which is supposed not to be on the axis. 

Examine the stability of the diflerent positions. 

15. A thin hollow cylinder of radius a and height h is open at both ends. 
Provo that it cannot float upright if its sp. gr. lies between the values 

it being assumed that A>2a. Explain the case of 4 < 20 . 


L. B. 


16 
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16. Prove that the cylinder of the preceding Ex. can float with its axis 
horizontal provided 

^ /O ■ 

— >v'3 sin STTf 

where s is the sp. gr. of the material 

17. Prove that any segment of a uniform siiherc, of siihrstanee ligliter than 
water, can float in stable equilibrium with its jihLue surface horizontal! and 
immersed. 

18. A thin vessel in the form of a solid of revolution can turn freely 
about a horizontal axis cutting the axis of the vessel at right angles in Uie 
point 0. If the equilibrium of the vessel when eiiq^ty be neutral, prove that 
if a little water be jioured in, the iiosition in which the ax's is vcrtic.il will be 
stable or unstable according as the centre of curvature at the vertex is below 
or above 0. 

19. A cylindrical can of negligible thickness floats in water. If the 
upright position is unstable wlien tlie can is empty, it can be rnadfi stable liy 
pouring in water to a dc'pth C(pial to the distance between the centre of 
gi'avity of tlio can and the original centre of buoyancy. 

20. A vessel carries a tank of oil, of specific gi'avity .«?, amidsbips. I’rove 
that the effect of the fluidity of the oil on the rolling of the vessel is oipu va- 
lent to a dimiinitioii of the mctaccntric lieight (»f amount Ak-sI T, where I' is 
the displacement of the ship, and Ak^ tlie moment of inertia of llie surface- 
area of the tank. 

In what ratio will the effect be diminished by inserting a longitudinal 
partition in the tank ? 

21. A cylindrical solid of any form of section, having a longitudinal ))lano 
of sjunraetry, is immersed, with tins plane veitical, at various inclinations. 
Prove that the curve of buoyancy is a parabola. 

22. Prove that if tbc mctaccntrc of a solid of revolution, whoso axis is 
vertical, is a fixed point in the body, the immei-scd suri'aco must be sphcricaL 

23. Find the form of a surfafc of revolution in order that the licight of 
the nietacentre above the centre of liuoyancy may be constant for all depths 
of immersion (with the axis vertical). 

24. Apply the formula IIM=Ak^I V to shew that in tlie case of a solid of 
revolution just dipping into water, with the axis vertical, the nietacentre 
coincides with the centre of curvature at the vei tcx. 


25. A thin cylindrical vessel of sectional area A floats upright, being 
immersed to a depth 4, and contains water to a depth k. Find the work 
required to pump out the water. \j)Alc{h-k).'] 
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26. A sphere of radius a is just immersed in water which is contained in 
a cylindrical vessel whose axis is vertical and radius R. Prove that if the 
sphere is raised just clear of the water, the loss of potential energy of the 
water is 


Wa 


(■ 


2 ^\ 

3 /^ 2 ;’ 


where W is the weight of water originally displaced by the si)hera 


27. A sphere of radius a, weight PT, and density rests on the bottom 
of a cylindrical vessel of radius /i, which contains water to a depth /i(>2a). 
Prove that the work required to lift the sphere out of the vessel is less than if 
the water had been absent, by the amount 


/, 2a9\ W 


28. A solid sphere of weight W and radius a is held just above the 
surface of a large sheet of water. If it be depressed through a space h (<2a) 
prove that the nett loss of potential energy is 

^yh - ^ TTfih^ {a-\h) ; 

and deduce the condition of equilibrium when the sphere floats freely. 

If h now refer to this position, shew that the gain of potential energy 
when the sphere is further lowei ed or raised through a mnall space z is 

nph (a — z\ 

approximately. 

29. A solid floats in equilibrium in a liquid, wholly immersed. Prove 
that if it be slightly compressible its position is unstable. 

Prove that if the liquid be compressible, but the solid incompressible, the 
equilibrium is stable. 

30. If the surface of a liquid be disturbed so as to be no longer plane, 
prove that the potential energy is increased by 

ip 

where f is the elevation above the undisturbed level, the axes of x, y being 
horizontal, and the integration extending over the disturbed area. 

If the disturbed surface has the form of a train of waves 

f=csin kx', 

prove that the mean potential energy per unit area is the same as if a plane 
stratum of thickness had been raised through a height 


10 - 2 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EQUILIBRIUM OF A FLUID ' 


111. General Formula for Pressure-Gradient. 

We now contemplate the case of a fluid placed in a field of 
force of a more gencial character than that due to ordinary 
gravity. 

Let 8s be a linear element PQ drawn in any direction, and let 
F be the component of the force 
exerted by the field, jier unit mass, 
in the direction PQ. Imagine a . a 
cylinder to be constructed having its ^ - p 

length along PQ, and a cro.ss-Bection 
a whose dimensions are small com- 
pared with 8s. The difference of the pressures on the two ends 
will be 


pa — 




where dpjds is of the nature of a pai tial differential coefficient 
expressing the riite of variation of the pressure-intensity in the 
direction PQ. Again, if p be the density, the component force of 
the field on the fluid bounded by the cylindor is FpaBs. Since 
the total force in the direction PQ must vanish, we have 



( 1 ) 


Since p is the mass per unit volume, and F the force per unit 
mass, this equation exjiresses that the gradient of p in any 
assigned direction is equal to the component force per unit volume 
in that direction. The space-variation of p is therefore most 
rapid in the direction of the resultant force of the field. 
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The formula (1) is independent of the unit of force adopted, 
provided this be the same for p as for F, In some questions 
it is convenient to adopt dynamical units*. 

112. Surfaces of Equal Pressure. Equlpotentlal 
Surfaces. 

We may imagine a series of surfaces to be drawn through the 
fluid over each of which p is constant. If the element §5 be taken 
along one of these, we have dpj?)s = 0, and therefore = 0. That 
is, the surfaces of equal pressure must be everywhere at right 
angles to the direction of the resultant force. Hence a fluid 
cannot be in equilibrium under an arbitrarily assigned distribution 
of force, unless this distribution possesses the geometrical property 
that the lines of force are orthogonal to a system of surfacea 

If the given held of force be 'conservative' (Art. 49), and if V 
denote the potential energy of unit mass, considered as a function 
of position in the field, we have 



1 

II 

(1) 

or 

1 

II 

(2) 

and therefore 

^P__JV 

OS ^ ds 

(3) 


Hence dVjds vanishes with dpjds\ i.e. V is constant over a surface 
of equal pressure. In other words, in a fluid in equilibrium the 
surfaces of equal pressure must coincide with the surfaces of equal 
potential. 

Again, if hp and 5F be the increments of jo and V when we 
pass from one surface of equal pressure to a consecutive one, we 
have 

hp — — pSV. (4) 

Since ^p and SF are constants for this pair of surfaces, p must also 
be constant, i.e. the density must be uniform over any surface of 
equal potential. 

Thus in the case of ordinary gravity the equipotential surfaces 


The unit force being that whioh generates uni I momentum in unit time. 
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are horizontal planes. Hence in a fluid in equilibrium the 
pressure and the density must be uniform over any such plane. 


In the case of a force tending to a fixed point the equi potential 
surfaces are concentric spheres. The fluid must therefore be 
arranged in spherical strata of equal density. 

When p is a constant, we have by integration of (3) ' 

p = — pF4-(7. (5^^ 

Ex. To find the pressure in the interior of a liquid globe due to the 
mutual attraction of the parts of the fluid. 

We assume from the theory of Attractions that the intensity of gravity 
in the interior of a homogeneous globe varies as the distance (r) from the 
centre, and denote it accordingly by pr/a, where g is the force })er unit mass 
at the surface (r = a). Hence jt? will be a function of r only, and 



(6) 


Hence | 

where the constant of integration has been determined so as to make •p 
vanish for r = a. The pressure-intetisity at the centre is therefore \gpo,. 

In the case of a homogeneous liquid globe of the same size and mass 
the Earth, we should have ^ = 1, in ordinary gravitational measure. Hence 
the pressure-intensity at the centre would bo that due to a column of about 
times the density of water, and about 2000 miles high, or say (roughly) 
1} million atmospheres. 


113. Moving Liquid in Relative Equilibrium. 

Problems in which a fluid, although in motion, is in relative 
equilibrium, can be reduced to statical ones in virtue of the 
following principle. 

If m denote the mass of a fluid element, and f its acceleration 
(supposed given in magnitude and direction), the resultant of all 
the forces acting on the element, including the pressures of the 
surrounding fluid, must be m/in dynamical measure. Hence the 
actual forces, together with a fictitious force — m/ would be in 
equilibrium. 
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Ex. A tank containing water has a constant horizontal acceleration /; 
to find the form of the free surface when there is relative equilibrium. 

The distribution of pressure will be the same as if the fluid were at rest 
under gravity and a horizontal force / 
per unit mass in the direction opposite 
to the acceleration. The efiTect is the 
same as if the direction of gravity were 
turned through an angle d backwards 
from the vertical, such that 

tan (9=//^ (1) 

and its intensity increased in the ratio 
sec Q. The free surface is therefore a 
plane tilted down through an angle d. 



114. Rotating Liquid. 

When a liquid is rotating with a constant and uniform angular 
velocity m about a vertical axis, a particle m at a distance r from 
this axis is describing a horizontal circle with an acceleration mV 
towards the centre. Hence the fictitious force on each particle, 
which we must imagine to be introduced in order to transform the 
problem into a statical one, is a force mmV, in dynamical units, 
acting outwards from the axis. There is no harm in speaking 
of this as a ‘ centrifugal * force, provided its artificial character 
be remembered. 


If the axis of z be drawn vertically upwards, we have in the 
statical problem 


vu 


by Art. Ill (1). Hence* 

p = p — gz) +■ const (2) 

and the surfaces of equal pressure, including the free surface if 


any, are given by 


^9 


( 3 ) 


* For il we put + 

where x ^ function of z and r as yet undetermined, we find on substitution in (1) 

i.e. X IB independent both of i and of r and ie therefore a constant 
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They are therefore equal paraboloids of revolution, the latus- 
rectum being 2gl{o\ 

The parabolic form of the free surface, or of any surface of 
equal pressure, may also be in- 
ferred from the principle that 
the surface must be perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the 
resultant of gravity and of 
the fictitious centrifugal force. 

If the normal to the surface 
at any point P meet the axis 
of rotation in (?, and PN be 
the ordinate to this axis, we 
have 


ON:NP = g:co\NP, (4) 

whence ON = gl(o\ (5) 


The subnormal of the meridian curve is therefore constant, and 
the curve a parabola. 

As in Art. 98 it is plain that the effect of the fluid pressures 
on any solid which is wholly or partially immersed, and rotates 
with the fluid, may be found from a consideration of the forces 
which would maintain in relative equilibrium the mass of fluid 
displaced by the solid. In the case of a solid partially immersed 
this mass must be supposed limited by the parabolic surface, con- 
tinued through the space occupied by the solid. 



Ex. 1, A circular cylinder floats upright, its axis being coincident with 
the axis of rotation. 

The upward pressure of the fluid must bo cq\ial to the weight of the fluid 
displaced. If a be the radius of the cylinder, and h the height of the water- 
line above the base, the volume displaced is less thau the cylindrical volume 
va^h by that of a paraboloidal segment of height and base iro*. The 

upward pressure is therefore 

gp Tra* (4 — 

This must be equal to the weight of the solid. Hence if h* be the depth 
immersed when there is no rotation, we have 


.( 0 ) 
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Ex. 2. If m be the mass of a small submerged body at a distance r from 
the axis, and m! that of the duid displaced by it, the fluid pressures on it are 
equivalent to a force towards the axis, and m'g upwards. Hence in 
order that the body may revolve in relative equilibrium, a force (m - m') wV 
inwards, and a force {m-m')g upwards, must be applied to it, e.g. by the 
tension of a string. If the body is lighter than water, m-m* is negative, 
and the requisite forces act outwards and downwards, respectively. 

Hence particles heavier than water, e.g. grains of sand, tend to collect 
near the outer edge of the base of the containing vessel ; whilst particles 
lighter than water, e.g. fragments of cork, tend to the surface and the axis. 


Ex. 3. Suppose we have an ocean of water covering a spherical attracting 
nucleus, the whole rotating in relative equilibrium about an axis through the 
centre, with angular velocity oi. 

It is easily seen that the effect of centrifugal force is to add to the 
potential energy per unit mass a term — JwV-*, if r denote distance from 
the axis. If R denote distance from the centre, the equation (5) of Art. 112 
takes the form 


5 = + (7) 

where E is the mass of the nucleus, and y the constant of gravitation. (Cf. 
Art. 49, Ex. 1.) 


Hence if a, 6 be the cquatoreal and polar radii, respectively, of the free 


surface, we have 



a 0 

( 8 ) 

whence 

a-h 

a 2 yE 

( 9 ) 


If wc take data appropriate to the case of the Earth, the expression on 
the right-hand is a small fraction. In it we may tlierefui e ignore the dilFereuce 
between a and 6. Hence, writing g=yEla\ we have 


a - 6 _ 1 
a g ' 


,( 10 ) 


This gives the * ellipticity ^ of the free surface. In the case of the Earth 
we have = ^ Jir, and the ellipticity would therefore be ^^1^. The actual 
ellipticity of the mean surface of the ocean is much grciiter, being about 
The discrepancy is due mainly to the fact that the nucleus is not exactly 
spherical, having been deformed (presumably) by centrifugal force, so that 
it does not attract like a point-centre of foroa 
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EXAMPLES. XX. 

1. A barometer is m a railway carriage. How will the reading be affected 
when the train has a given acceleration, (1) if the barometer hang freely from 
the roof, (2) if it be fixed relatively to the carriage, in a vertical position ? 

2. A locomotive runs down an incline (a) with acceleration/; prov 
the average level of the water in the boiler makes with the inclined 
an angle 6 given by 

^ - /— q sin a 

tan d=-'— — - . 
g cos a 

3. A tank slides down a rough incline (a), the coefficient of friction being 
tan X. Find the inclination of the free surface of the water to the incline, in 
relative equilibrium. 

4. Assuming that the density of a liquid globe of radius a at a distance 
r from the centre is 

find the pressure-intensity at the centre, having given that the intensity of 
gravity at the surface is g. 

If the moan density be twice the surface density, prove that the result is 
1 J as great as if the globe had been homogeneous, of the same mean density. 

5. A cylindrical vessel, of diameter 1 ft., containnig water, is in steady 

rotation about its axis, which is vertical. If the level of the water in the 
middle be 1 in. below that at the edge, find the speed, in revolutions per 
minute. [441.] 

6. A leaden plummet is immersed in water which is rotating in relative 
equilibrium about a vertical axis with angular velocity w, being suspended 
from a point on this axis by a string of length L Prove that the vertical 
position of the plumb-line is stable or unstable according as I ^glu>*. Also 
that when the vertical position is unstable there is an inclined position in 
which the string is normal to the surface of equal pressure passing through 
the plummet 

7. A vessel of any form, with a plane horizontal lid, is just filled with 

liquid of density p, and the whole rotates alxiut a vertical axis. Prove that 
the upward thrust of the fluid on the lid is where Ak^ is the quad- 

ratic moment of the area with respect to the axis of rotation. 

8. A liquid is rotating in relative equilibrium in a spherical vessel which 
it fills, about a vertical diameter. Prove that the pressure-intensity on the 
wall of the vessel is greatest at a depth g/o)^ below the centre. 

Also prove that the thrusts on the lower and upper hemispheres are 

where M is the mass of the liquid, and a the radius of the vesseL 
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9. A closed cylindrical vessel of radius a and height A, filled with liquid, 

rotates about its axis, which is vertical, with uniform angular velocity ca. 
Prove that the total pressure across a plane through the axis, due to the 
rotation, is and that the resultant outward pressure, due to the 

rotation, on either half of the curved surface is pa^a^h. 

10. A cubical vessel filled with water is rotating about a vertical axis 
through the centres of two opposite faces. Prove that in consequence of the 
rotation the thrust on a side is increased by the amount 

\pid?a\ 

where a is the length of the edge of the cube, and o) is the angular velocity of 
rotation. 

Also find the centre of pressure. 

11. A liquid is rotating about a vertical axis with an angular velocity w, 
which is a function of the distance (r) from the axis; prove that the form of 
the free surface is given by 

/ 

Sketch the form in the case of f*)=ao)oa2/r*. (Rankine’s *free vortex.*) 

12. If the angular velocity be equal to wo for r<tt, and equal to 

for r>a, find the form of the free surface. (Rankinc’a ‘combined vortex.*) 

13. Water is rotating in circles about a vertical axis, the angular velocity 
at a distance r from this axis being 

find the form of the freo surfaco. 

14. Pi'ove that the equation of the meridian curve, in the problem of 
Art. 114, Ex. 3, is of the form 

r=a (1 -I ( sin* d\ 

approximately, whore S is the colatit\ide, and c the ellipticity. 

15. A closed vessel filled with water is rotating with constant angular 
ivlocity 0 ) about a horizontal axis; prove that in the state of relative 
equilibrium the surfaces of equal pressure are circular cylinders whose common 
axis is at a height ^/o)^ above the axis of roktion. 



CHAPTER XIII 

EQTJILIBBTUM OF GASEOUS FLUIDS 

115. Laws of Gases. 

The properties of a ‘ perfect ’ gas, i.e. one which is far removed 
from the physical conditions under which it can be liquefied, are 
summed up in the statement 

pv = R6, (1) 

where p is the pressure-intensity, v is the volume of unit mass, 
6 is the ‘absolute’ temperature as measured by an air-thermometer, 
and i2 is a constant depending on the nature of the gas. The 
quantity v is of course the reciprocal of the density (p)\ it is 
sometimes called the ‘specific volume,’ or the ‘bulkiness,’ of the 
substance. 

The above statement rests on two experimental laws, which 
are found to hold with considerable accuracy. The first of these, 
called after its discoverer* ‘ Boyle’s Law,’ is to the effect that the 
pressure-intensity of any portion of a gas kept at a constant 
temperature varies inversely as the volume. Hence the produce 
pv is constant for the same gas at the same temperature, so that 
we may write 

P>=f{0) (2) 

where f{9) is a function which may (so far) be different for 
different gases, and will in any case depend on the manner in 
which the temperature 6 is defined. If we take air as our standard 
thermometric substance, i.e. if we agree to register temperatures 
in terms of the volume occupied by a mass of air at some standard 
pressure, f{6) will (for air) be proportional to 6, and we have the 
formula (1). The constant R will however still depend on the 

* Robert Boyle (1627-1691); the date of publioation is 1662. The same law 
was loimolated by Moriotte in 1676, and is sometimes oalled by his name. 
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length of the degree on the temperature scale. Usually this is 
chosen so that the interval from the freezing point to the boiling 
point* of water shall be 100 degrees. 

The second gaseous lawf asserts that different gases expand 
under constant pressure, between any two given temperatures, in 
the same proportion, i.e. the increment of volume bears the same 
ratio to the original volume in each case. Hence a formula of the 
type (1) will hold for each, but the constant R will vary with the 
particular gas. The actual ratio of the volumes occupied by a gas 
at the boiling and freezing points of water is found to be 1’3G6, so 
that if ^0 the temperature of freezing on the present scale, we 
have, if we adopt the Centigrade degree, 

= 1-;J66, e, = 273 (3) 


It may be well to repeat that the formula (1) has only a 
limited validity. For great pressures combined with low tempera- 
tures the ‘ gaseous laws ’ cease to aj)ply to real substances. 


Tho density of atmospheric air at the freezing point, under a pressure of 
7C cm. of mercury, is found to be 'OOiyO. Hence if we take the centimetre as 
luut of length, and the weight of a gramme as the unit of force, we have, for 
air, 


about. 




76 X 13*6 
00129 x;i73 


-2930, 


To reduce to absolute (c.g. s.) units we multiply by ^( = 981), and obtain 
^ = 2-88 xl0«. 

To obtain the value of R for any other gas we divide by the ratio of its 
density to that of air under like conditions of pressui*e and teniiierature. 


116. Miicture of Gases. 

Boyle's law may be stated as followsj : If, at a given tem- 
perature, successive portions of the same gas be introduced into 
a closed vessel, each produces its own pressure ; i.e. the final 

* That is, the temperature at which water boils under a certain specified 
atmospheric pressure. 

t Attributed, on the authority of Gay-Lussac (1802), to J. A. C. Charles (1746- 
1822), the date assigned being about 1787. Thu law was first published by Dalton 
in 1801. 

X This form of statement is due to Kankine. 
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pressure-intensity is the sum of the pressure-intensities due to 
each portion separately. If we extend this statement to mixtures 
of different gases we have the law formulated by Dalton*, viz. that 
the pressure-intensity in the mixture is the sum of the pressure- 
intensities due to the several gases alone, provided these do not 
act chemically on one another. j 

Thus, if quantities of various gases, whose volumes are Fj, V^, \ 
and pressure- intensities pi, p 2 , respectively, be taken and in- 
troduced into a vessel of volume V, the temperature being t^^e 
same in each case, the pressure-intensities due to the several gases 
would be 

P.vjv, P2V2/V 

by Boyle’s law. By Dalton’s law the final pressure-intensity p will 
be the sum of these, so that 


pV ^■J>,V, + p,Vj+... = X(prV^) (1) 

If the gases were originally at temperatures rcsi)ec-^ 

tively, and if the final temperature be 0, the pressure-intensities of 
the several gases when brought to the volume V and temperature 
6 would be 

PiL t pjYi t 
V ' ~v 'e^ 


whence 


p,F, 7 >,Fj 



( 2 ) 


It may be observed that Dalton’s law is implied in such statoinents as 
this, that atmospheric air consists of so many parts ‘by voluino' of oxygen, 
and so many of nitrogen. If the oxygen contained in a volume V of air, 
when isolated and brought to atmospheric pressure (p„), would occupy a 
volume Fi, the partial pressure due to it when dilVused in the space T’’ is 
jOj,Fi/F, by Boyle’s law ; and on a similar understanding the partial pressure 
due to the nitrogen is denoted by p^V^V. By Dalton’s law, the actual 
pressure is the sum of these, whence 

(3) 


117. Indicator Diagram. Isothermal and Adiabatic 
Lines. 

The properties of any fluid may be mapped out, without any 
special hypothesis, by taking any two of the quantities p,v,d as 

* John Dalton (1766-1814), the discoverer of the atomic law in Chemistry. 
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independent variables, the third being then necessarily dependent 
upon them. Usually it is convenient to take v as abscissa, and p 
as ordinate, as in Watt’s ‘indicator diagram.’ Any particular 
state is then represented by a point on the diagram, and any 
succession of states by a continuous line, as in Fig. 145. 

For instance, if the succession of states be defined by the 
condition that the temperature is constant, the corresponding line 
is called an ‘ isothermal ’ line. In the case of a perfect gas the 
isothermal lines are the rectangular hyperbolas 

pv = const (1) 

In another important type of succession of states the condition 
imposed is that there shall be no absorption or emission of heat 
during the process. This would be realized in the case of a gas 
contained in a cylinder whose volume could be varied ])y means 
of a piston, provided the walls and the piston could be made 
absolutely impervious to heat. Fur this reason such a succession 
is said to be ‘adiabatic*,* and the representative line on the 
indicator diagranj is called an adiabatic line. The equation of the 
adiabatic lines of a perfect gas will be obtained presently. 

The ‘ specific heat ’ of a substance in a given state is defined 
as the amount of hcatf required to raise unit mass one degree in 
temperature, under prescribed conditions. In the case of a gas 
the precise specification of the condition under which the change 
of temperature takes place is important ; and in particular we 
have to distinguish between the specific heat ‘at constant volume,' 
and the specific heat at ‘ constant pressure.' 

If the volume do not vary, as when the gas is enclosed in a 
rigid vessel, we have, by Art. 115 (1), SOI0 = Spjp, Hence if c denote 
the specific heat at constant volume, the amount of heat absorbed 
by unit mass when the pressure increases by is 

= cdhpjp (2) 

Again, if the pressure be kept constant, as in the case of a 
gas free to expand by pushing out a piston against a constant 

^ This name, was introduced by Bankino. 

■f The unit of heat being (usually) the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of unit mass of water at about 4*^ 0. by one degree. 
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external pressure, we have Sd/B = Sv/v, Hence if c' be the specific 
heat at constant pressure, the amount of heat absorbed by unit 
mass when the volume increases by St; is 

c'^0 = cdhvjv (3) 

Hence if we take v and p as our independent variables, the 
heat absorbed in a small change denoted by Sv, Bp will be i 

+ A (i 


per unit mass. 1 

For instance, in an isothermal expansion of a gas we have 
pv = const., and therefore Sp/p = — Bvjv. The expression (4) then 
takes the form 

(5) 

It appears from thermodynamical theory that the difference d — c 
is constant for a perfect gas. Hence, by integration, we find that 
the total heat absorbed during an expansion from volume to 
volume V at constant temperature 6 is 

(c' -c)6)log -; (6) 


If a gas be subject to the adiabatic condition, we have, 
from (4), 

( 7 ) 

p ‘ V ^ ' 

where y^dje. This ratio y of the two specific heats is also 
approximately constant. Hence, integrating, we find 
log p + 7 log V = const., 

or pyy = const (8) 

This is therefore the equation of the adiabatic lines on the 
indicator diagram. See Fig. 146, p. 259, where the dotted curve 
represents an adiabatic line, and the continuous curve an isothermal. 

The ratio y is always greater than unity. Its value for air and 
several other gases (oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen) is about 1’41. 

The change of temperature involved in an adiabatic process is 
found from (7) combined with the relation 

0 V 
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which follows from Art. 115 (1)^ We have 
Be Sv 


whence 

or 


log^ = -(7-l)log V + const., 
0.~\v) 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


£x. If air at 0* C. be compressed adiabatically to one-teoth of its original 
volume, we have 

logioW<9o)=-y-l = -410; d/^o=2-67, 
whence B - 1 '57(90= 429*. 


118. Work done In Expansion. Elasticity. 

Let us imagine unit mass of any fluid to be enclosed in a 
deformable envelope, and that an infinitesimal change of volume 
is produced by a displacement of the p 
boundary. If v be the normal component, 
reckoned positive when outwards, of the 
displacement of a surface-element S8, the 
work done by the contained gas is 2(pSS.i/), 
or pSv, since l,(vSS) = hv, Hence the 
work done in a succession of changes re- 
presented by a given line on the indicator 
diagram will be jpdv, i.e. it is represented by the area included 
between the curve, the axis of v, and the first and last ordinates. 
Care must of course be taken to attribute the proper sign to this 
area. 


Fig. 145. 


Thus for an isothermal expansion of a perfect gas from to v, 
we have, since pv = PqVq, 

f pdv = PtV, f ^ = PoVo log ^ (1) 

This does not of course give the loss of intrinsic energy by 
the gas, since heat is absorbed during the process, to the amount 
given by Art. 117 (6)*. The quantity whose diminution is given 
by (1) is sometimes called the 'free energy* by writers on Thermo- 
dynamics. 

* It ia a oonBequenoe of the lawa of TbermodynamloB that in a perfect gaa there 
ia no change of intrinaio energy in an iaothermal expansion , the work done being 
exactly compenaated by the heat absorbed. 


L. a 


17 
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In an adiabatic expansion we have pv'* = PaV^f, whence 


f pdv = p^v,i' I 

J J 


* dv poVt—pv 


ry— 1 


The change of temperature is given by Art. 117 (11). The 
expression (2) measures the actual loss of intrinsic energy in the 
process, since there is now no transfer of heat. I 


The unit of work (per unit mass) implied in (1) or (2) will 
depend of course on the unit of force employed in the specificatipn 
of the pressure-intensity p. For instance, if this be expressed Vn 
grammes per square centimetre, the unit of (1) or (2) will be the 


gram me -cen tim e t re. 


If we wish to find the work done in the expansion of any given quantity of 
a gas, we have only to replace the symbol v in the above calculations by V, 
the actual volume of the mass under consideration. Thus, to find the work 
required to fill a vessel whose capacity is 1 litre with air at a pressure of 
100 atmospheres, the temperature being assumed constant, we put, in (1), 
po = 1034 gm./cm.2, Fo = 10^cm.3, log ( Fq/ F) = 4 (350, 

and obtain as the result 4 81 x 10^ gramme-centimetres, or 4810 kilogramme- 
metres. 


If the same quantity of air could be forced in adiabatically, we should 
have and substituting in (2) we should obtain a result about three 

times as great. 

The ‘ volurae-ekisticity ' of a substance in a given state may be 
defined as the ratio of an increment Sp of jircssure-intensity to the 
accompanying 'compression,' as measured by the ratio (— hvjv) of 
the diminution of volume to the original volume. Hence, denoting 


it by K, we have 



( 3 ) 


To make the definition precise it is necessary, however, to specify 
the condition under which the variation of volume is supposed to 
take place. In the case of a solid or a liquid this makes as a rule 
little difiference, but in a gas the matter is important. 

If, through the point P on the indicator diagram which 
represents the initial state, we draw a tangent to the curve which 
shews the prescribed mode of variation, to meet the axis of p in U, 
and if A^i7 be the projection of Pf7 on this axis, we have 

- v = iVP. tan NPU = NU. 
dv 
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Hence this projection represents the volume- elasticity under the 
given condition. 

If the changes be isothermal, we have pv = const., and 

(5) 

Le. the elasticity is numerically equal to the pressure-intensity. 
The equality of ON and NU \n. this case is a familiar property of 
the rectangular hyperbola. 



The volume-elasticity of a gas subject to the adiabatic con- 
dition is 



by Art. 117 (7), and is therefore greater than the isothermal 
elasticity in the ratio 7 , It is represented by NU' in Fig. 146. 

The distinction between the two elasticities is important in 
the theory of Sound, where the expansions and contractions, and 
consequent variations of temperature, alternate so rapidly that 
there is no time for equalization of temperature by conduction. 
Consequently, it is the adiabatic rather than the isothermal 
elasticity which is effective. 


17—2 
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119. Law of PreBBure in iBothermal Atmosphere. 


To find the distribution of pressure in an atmosphere of 
uniform temperature, let z denote height above some standard 
level. We have then the hydrostatic equation 



in gravitational units, together with Boyle’s law 

pIp> = pIp<» 

where the zero suffix relates to the plane z = 0. Hence 

1 ^ ^ _ po 

p dz“ po 

It is convenient to write 


(1^ 

\ 

1 


(3) 


Po = poH, (4) 

so that H denotes the height of a 'homogeneous atmosphere/ 
i.e. the height of a column of a hypothetical fluid of uniform 
density p® which would produce by its gravitation the pressure p#. 
Comparing with Art. 115 (1) we see that, for a particular gas, H 
varies as the absolute temperature but is independent of the 
density. It will of course vary inversely as the intensity of 
gravity. 


We have, then, 


whence 

or 


1 _ 1 

pdz //' “ 

log p = — + const., 


p=Poe‘^^^, 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 


if the arbitrary constant be adjusted so as to make p =po for z = 0. 
Hence the pressure diminishes in geometric progression as the 
altitude increases in arithmetic progression. 


The formula (7) may be used to determine differences of 
altitude by means of the barometer. We have 

z^-z^=^H log (Pi/pa) = 2-3026 H logi, (p,/pa), (8) 

where the suffixes refer to any two stations, and the numerical 
factor is that required to reduce logarithms to base e to ordinary 
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logarithms. If denote the value of H at freezing point we 
may put 

ff *iro(l + -00366 t). (9) 

where t is the temperature Centigrade. The formula (8) is based 
on the hypothesis of uniform temperature; but the variation of 
temperature with altitude, if not too great, may be allowed for by 
assuming a mean temperature for the stratum included between 
the two levels at which the readings are taken. If the difference 
of temperature is considerable, observations may be taken at 
a number of intermediate altitudes, and the thickness of each 
stratum calculated separately, on the basis of its estimated mean 
temperature. 

The calculation assumes of course that the air may be treated 
as a simple gas, the variation of its composition with altitude 
being neglected. This is legitimate, for a considerable range of 
altitude, owing to the mixing which takes place by currents. 


If the density of air at 0" C. be -00129 under an atmospheric pressure of 
76 cm. of mercury, we have 


„ Po 76x13-6 


= 8 X 10® cm. = 0 Ion. 


120. Atmosphere in Convective Equilibrium. 

In the actual atmosphere the temperature as a rule diminishes 
upwards. This is due in a great measure to the action of con- 
vection currents. When a mass of air ascends, its temperature 
falls in consequence of the expansion due to diminished pressure, 
and similarly if it descends its temperature rises. The final 
condition which would be brought about by the firee play of 
convection currents, without conduction or radiation of heat, would 
be such that if equal masses at different levels were interchanged 
the equilibrium would not be disturbed, i.e. each portion would by 
adiabatic expansion or contraction assume the temperature and 
therefore also the pressure proper to its new locality. This state 
is described by Lord Kelvin as one of ‘ convective equilibrium.' 

In such a state we have 


pT 


( 1 ) 
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where the zero suffix refers to one particular level, say z = 0. 


Hence 


Bp Bp 

— = 7 — . 

P P 


When combined with the relation 

Bp Bp B0 ' 

i-i*e (*) 

7 — 1 So 

u y p 

the relations being in fact as in Art. 117 (7), (9), with p written 
for 1/v. 

The hydrostatic equation is 

dz--P 

as usual, whence 

pi = - 7-1 pA 

dz y p y ' Pn ^ ^ 

so that the temperature diminishes upwards with a uniform 
gradient. If we put 

pO^Po^Of ( 7 ) 

so that Hq is the height of the homogeneous atmosphere corre- 
sponding to the temperature 6q at the level z = 0, we have 

ii 7-1 i> /ox 

dz~ 7 H/ W 


e=dji- 


7 — 1 z 


Again, 


P Podt Pt\ y IlJ ’ 



7-1 \po P/ 


which gives, with (1), the relation between p and z. 

If /y SB 1-410, /fiTo^Sx 10* cm., ^o“=273, wo find 
dB 

000099, 

dz 

in degreos Centigrade per centimetra The gradient is therefore very nearly 
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1 degree per 100 metres*. It is to be noticed that the formula (9) would 
assign a definite limit to the height of the atmosphere, viz. we should have 
^ = 0 for 





,( 11 ) 


With the above numerical values this comes out at 275 x 10® cm., or 27 ’5 km. 
The gaseous laws on which the calculation is based cannot, however, be 
assumed to hold up to this limit. 


121. Compressibility of Liquids, 

The effect of compressibility on the vertical distribution of 
density in a liquid can be calculated by a similar process. For 
most purposes it is sufficiently accurate, however, to assume that 
the mean density in a vertical column is the arithmetic mean of 
the densities at the top and bottom. 

We assume, in accordance with the usual law of elasticity 
(Art. 137), that the small variations of density are connected with 
the variations of pressure by a formula of the type 

p-p, = KS, ( 1 ) 

where s denotes what is called the ‘ condensation,' i.e. the ratio of 
the increment of density to the standard density po> which we may 
take to be the density at the atmospheric pressure (po). In 
symbols 


8 = 


P -Po 

po 


.( 2 ) 


The coefficient k may be taken to be under ordinary conditions 
approximately constant ; it is called the ‘ elasticity of volume.’ It 
is easy to shew that when small variations from atmospheric 
pressure are considered this definition of te is equivalent to 
that of Art. 118 (3). 

The pressure at a depth h will be -b approximately, and 
the density accordingly po (1 + poh/fc), so that the mean density of 
a column of depth h extending downwards from the free surface is 
Po(l + ipoV^)* If h' be the height which the same column would 
occupy if of uniform density po, we have 

(1 -\-^pJijK) h = }i (3) 

A' — A __ 1 pji 

h 2 /c ' 


or 


( 4 ) 


* The observed gradient is considerablj lesB. The difference is attributed to 
the influence of aqueous vapour. 
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This gives the depression h! — h of the surface of the water in 
a lake of depth h, due to compressibility. 


The more formal calculation is as follows. Substituting from (1) and (2) 
in the hydrostatic equation 

dp 




we have 


dp 

dz 


^ 

Hence if the free surface be at a height h above the origin of 


.( 5 ) 

I 

■•(l) 


Klog ^1+2-^^ 

)=Po(A- 2) 

(7) 

Putting *=0, p-pii — pQh\ we have 

log^i+e^') 

__PoA 

• .....1 

K 

(8) 

or l+P!>^=«p.W«-l+e<L*+l('e2'‘Y+ 

K K Z \ K / 

(9) 


In all cases of interest pqHIk is a small fraction. If we stop at the term last 
written, we find 

( 10 ) 

in agreement with (4). 


Thus for a sheet of water a kilometre in depth, putting po=li A=10®cm., 
jc=2’26xl0^, we find A'-A=2*21 metres. It appears firom (4) that the de- 
pression varies as the square of the depth. 


EXAMPLES. XXL 

(Boyle’s Law, dec.) 

1. Find the ratio of the whole mass of the Earth's atmosphere to that of 
the Earth itself, assuming that the mean density of the Earth is 5-6, the 
mean height of the barometer 76 cm., and the Earth’s radius 6 38 x 10* cm. 

[8-8 X 10-».] 

2 , The densities of oxygen and nitrogen as compared with atmospheric 

air at the same pressure and temperature ore 1'1066 and -9714, respectively. 
Find the percentages of oxygen and nitrogen in the atmosphere, (1) by weight, 
and (2) by volume, [(1) 23*6, 76'4 ; (2) 21-4, 78-6.] 
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3. A barometer tube originally containing air at atmospheric pressure is 

weighted and lowered into the sea, with the closed end uppermost. When it 
is raised it is found that the water had ascended through *832 of the length of 
the tube. Find the depth reached in fathoms. (Height of barometer « 30 in. ; 
density of mercury 13*6 ; density of sea-water = 1 026.) [27‘3.] 

4. A kilogramme of air is contained in a vessel whose capacity is 10 cubic 
decimetres ; find its pressure in gms. per sq. cm., assuming that the atmo- 
spheric density is *00129, and that the height of the barometer is 76 cm. 

[801 X 10*.] 

5. The pressure of saturated aqueous vapour at 50" C. is about one-eighth 

of an atmosphere. A bell jar is inverted over water at 60" C., and then 
depressed until half its volume is occupied by water ; find the pressure in the 
space above the water. [1| atm.] 

6. How much must a column of air 12 in. long be suddenly compressed 
in order that its temperature may rise from 20" C, to 400" C. ? [To 1*6 in.] 

7. Two equal cylindrical diving-bells, closed at the top and open below, 

are just immersed in water, and the water inside stands respectively 4 ft. and 
6 ft. below the level outside. If communication be established between the 
interiors by a pipe, find the new level at which the water will stand. (Height 
of water-barometer =33 ft.) [6 ft.] 

8. A cylindrical diving-bell 8 ft. high, originally full of air, is lowered 
until the water rises 3 ft. in the interior ; what is the depth of the top of the 
bell below the surface ? 

Also, how many cubic feet of air at atmospheric pressure must be pumped 
in, in order that the water may be expelled from the interior, the sectional 
area of the bell being 12 sq. ft. ? [14 8 ft. ; 66*2 c. ft.] 

9. A closed cylindrical canister of height A, whose walls are of negligible 
thickness, contains air at atmospheric pressura It floats partially immersed 
in water to a depth A, the axis being vertical. If water leaks in through a 
small hole, prove that the canister will be in equilibrium when the depth of 
water inside is 

hk 

where H is the height of the water-barometer. 

Is this condition stable 7 

10. A vertical tube having a uniform section of ‘4 sq. in. opens at the 

top into a bulb whose capacity is 36 c. in. The lower end is open and dips 
into a wide cistern of mercury ; the mercury in the tube stands at 20 in. above 
the level in the cistern ; and the portion of the tube above the mercury is 
10 in. long. If the tube be depressed vertically through 10 in., find the level 
at which the mercury will stand. (Height of barometer =30 in.) [19 in.] 
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11. A vertical barometer tube is constructed, of which the upper portion 
is closed at the top and has a sectionol area the middle portion is a biilh 
of volume and the lower portion has a sectional area and is open at the 
bottom ; the mercury fills the bulb and part of the upper and lower portions 
of the tube, and is prevented from running out below by means of a float 
against which the air presses ; and the upper part of the tube is a vacuum. 
Find the change of position of the upper and lower ends of the mercurial 
column due to a given alteration of the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Show that if the whole volume of mercury bo c'^h, where h is the height 
of the barometer, the upper surface will be iinaffbctcd by changes of teip- 
perature. 


12. Prove that if B be the whole volume of the barrel of an ordinary aii^ 
pump, A that of the receiver, and if thei*e be an untraversed space C at the 
end of the barrel, then 

(A + Jpn-l + ^PO) 

where denotes the density of the air in the receiver after n strokes. 

Hence shew that 


Po 


C f A_ 




13. If in an ordinary condensing pump the volume of the barrel be B, 
that of the receiver A, and that of the un traversed space in the barrel (7, 
prove that 

(A + (7) p„ = A 1 + -fipo- 

Hence shew that ^ | 


14. A hollow vessel full of water of density p is immersed to a depth c. 
Prove that the work required to expel the water by pumping in air is 

p(*+A)riog^l + ^^ + ,.2F, 

where V is the volume of the vessel and h the height of the water- barometer. 


15. A vertical pipe of height h and sectional area a dips into a wide 
cistern of water. Its upper end is connected with a small pump which 
removes a volume V of air per unit time. Prove that the time the water 
takes to rise to a height x in the pipe is 

|ar+(//-A) log 

where H is the height of the water-barometer. 
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EXAMPLES. XXII. 

(Atmospheric Problems.) 


1. If the barometer reading at the Earth’s surface be 76 cm., calculate 

what would be the reading at a height of one kilometre if the temperature 
were uniform, having given that the density of the air at the surface is *00129 
and that of mercury 13*6. [^7'1-] 

2 . Prove that the fraction of the whole mass of an isothermal atmosphere 
which is included between the ground and a horizontal plane at a height t is 

Evaluate this for 2//, 3//, respectively. [‘632, -865, *950.] 

3. Calculate the percentages (by weight) of oxygen and nitrogen in the 

air at a height of 6 times that of a homogeneous atmosphere, on the assump- 
tion that the density of each gas varies as if it alone were present, and that 
the temperature is uniform. (See Ex. XXL 2.) [13‘7, 86*3.] 

4 . Prove that if the temperature in an atmosphere in equilibrium 
diminish upwards with a certain uniform gradient, the density will be 
uniform ; and find the gradient in question in degrees C. per 100 metres. 

Would this condition be stable ? [3’4,] 

5. If the (absolute) temperature diminish upwards in the atmosphere 
according to the law 

^0 c’ 


prove that 


Po \ cy 


6. If the (absolute) temperature ^ diminish upwards in the atmosphere 
according to the law 


1 + 02 ’ 

where 0 is a constant, the pressure at a height z is giv^cn by 
Po 

7 . Prove that if the (absolute) temperature 6 bo any given function of the 
altitude *, the vertical distribution of pressure in the atmosphere is given by 
the formula 

P _ ^ 
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8. Prove that in an atmosphere arranged in horizontal strata, the work 
(per unit mass) required to interchange two thin strata of equal mass without 
disturbance of the remaining strata would be 



where the suffixes refer to the initial states of the two strata. 

Hence shew that for stability the ratio pjpy must increase upwards. | 

9. Prove that if the Earth were surrounded by an atmosphere 
temperature, the pressure at a distance r from the centre would be 

where a is the Earth's radius. 

What would be the pressure at infinity if a =21 x 10® ft., /7^= 25000 fL ? 

[1 -66^0 X 10-36®.] 


jf uniform 
given by 


10. Prove that if the whole of space were occupied by air at uniform 
temperature 0, the densities at the surfaces of the various planets would be 
proportional to the corresponding values of the expression 


^aiRe 

where a is the radius of a planet, and g the intensity of gravity at its 
surface. 


11. A closed tube AB containing air is made to rotate uniformly in a 
horizontal plane about the end A. Prove that when the air is in relative 
equilibrium the density at B exceeds that at A in the ratio 

.vy2gH 

® I 

where v is the velocity of the end and is the height of the homogeneous 
atmosphere. 

Work out the result for the case of v = 2b metres per sec., and ff=8 km. 

[1 004.] 

12. Prove that the lowering of the level of water in a lake of variable 
depth, due to compressibility, is ^pJk multiplied by the mean square of the 
depth, approximately. 



CHAPTER XIV 

CAPILLARITY 

122. HypotheslB of Surface Tension. 

There is a certain class of statical phenomena presented by 
liquids which are not accounted for by the preceding theory. 
The globular form of a dewdrop, for example, is an obvious 
exception to the statement that the free surface of a liquid in 
equilibrium is a horizontal plane. Again the rise of water, or the 
depression of mercury, in a capillary tube is in opposition to the 
theorem as to the uniformity of level in communicating vessels; 
and even in the case of a liquid contained in a wide open vessel, 
where the surface is for the most part iii distinguishable from a 
plane by any test which we can apply, a sharp curvature is 
observed near the edge, upwards or downwards as the case 
may be. 

It is found that such cases admit of explanation, and of 
mathematical calculation, on the hypo- 
thesis that a Elm at the surface, of 
exceedingly minute thickness, is in a 
peculiar state of stress, similar to that 
of a uniformly stretched membrane. 

The stress across any line drawn on 
the surface is assumed to be every- 
where perpendicular to this line, and 
in the tangent plane. Hence if ABG 
be a small triangular portion of the 
film, the equilibrium of the forces in 
the tangent plane requires that the tensions across the sides should 
be respectively proportional to those sides, by Art. 23. The state 


A 



Fig. 147. 
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of stress at any point of the film is therefore completely specified 
by a single symbol T, viz. the tension per unit length of any line 
across which it acts. It is further assumed that this 'surface- 
tension * is a physical constant depending only on the nature of 
the liquid, and on the temperature*. It is usually expressed, in 
gravitation measure, in grammes per (linear) centimetre. j 

Similar statements are applicable to the surface of separation 
of two liquids which do not mix. The surface-tension, in this ca^e, 
depends on the nature of the two liquids, and on the temperature. 

The phenomena of surface-tension are most conspicuous whei^ 
the surface is large in proportion to the total mass, as in the case 
of a globule of water or mercury, or a soap-bubble. The spherical 
shape assumed in such cases is due to the tendency of the surface 
to contract as much as possible, the sphere being the geometrical 
form of least surface for a given volume. 

The following are a few numerical values of the surface-tension for 


different liquids at 0® C., in grammes per 

linear centimetre. 

Water 

•0773 

M ercury 

•450 

Alcohol 

■0258 

Ether 

•0197 

Olive oil 

■034 


The exact determination is a matter of some difficulty, and in the cases of 
water and mercury the observed tension is greatly reduced by a very slight 
contaminatioD. 

123. Superficial E nergy. 

When any portion of the surface is extended, work is done on 
it by the tensions at its boundary. Considering in the first place 
the case of a small extension, let v denote the displacement parallel 
to the tangent plane and at right angles to an element Ss of the 
bounding curve, the positive direction being outwards. The work 
done is 

X(TSs.p) = T.:^(,^Ss)=T.SS, ( 1 ) 

where S is the total area of the portion. 

To calculate the work done in a finite extension it would in 
general be necessary to take account of the fact that a film when 

* It dimiuiBhea aa the texnpeiature liBes. 
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extended has its temperature lowered, unless heat be supplied to 
it, and that consequently tlie surface-tension will be increased. 
But if we suppose the changes to be eflFected so slowly that a flow 
of heat can take place so as to maintain the temperature sensibly 
constant, the total work will be equal to the surface-tension T 
multiplied by the increment of area. 

Conversely, a film of area S has a capacity for doing work in 
contracting at constant temperature, against resistance, which is 
measured by the product TS. It is therefore customary to regard 
the film as the seat of a special form of energy; and from this 
point of view T is called the ‘ superficial energy * (per unit area) 
at the given temperature. The spherical form assumed by a mass 
of liquid free from other forces is thus explained as being the con- 
figuration of least potential energy. 

It should be observed, however, that T is not to be identified 
with the ' intrinsic energy ’ of the film, which is increased by the 
amount of heat absorbed during the extension. It is rather of 
the nature of what is called ' free energy ’ by writers on Thermo- 
dynamics. When a material system is brought from a state A to 
another state B, the work done on it, together with the heat 
absorbed, is independent of the manner in which the change is 
made, being equal to the increment of the energy. If the 
change be made at constant temperature, and if the processes are 
reversible, it may be shewn that the amount of heat absorbed is 
itself independent of the manner of the transition. In that case, 
the work required is also determined solely by the nature of the 
two states, and is reckoned as an excess of ‘ free ' energy in the 
slate B over that in the state 

124. Discontinuity of Pressure. 

The hypothesis of surface-tension involves in general a difference 
in the values of the fluid pressure-intensity on the two sides of the 
surface. This is easily calculated in the case of a spherical or a 
cylindrical surface. 

Consider, first, a spherical film of radius r. If denote the 
excess of pressure-intensity on the inside, the resultant of the 

- * The question has alroBdjr been met with in another form in Art, 118. 
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fluid pressures on either half of the surface cut off by a diametral 
plane will be p#.7rr*, by Art. 96. If we neglect the weight of the 



surface-film itself, as practically infinitesimal, this resultant must 
be balanced by the tension T.^irr across the circular edge of the 
hemisphere; see Fig. 148. Hence, equating, 

Po = 2r/r (1) 

Again, consider the portion of a cylindrical film, of radius r, 
included between two planes drawn perpendicular to the axis. 



at unit distance apart, and a plane through the axis. The fluid 
pressures have a resultant po.2r, whilst the tensions opposing 
this, across the straight edges of the portion considered, give 2T 
(Fig. 149). Hence 

P»=Tlr. ( 2 ) 

The general formula, of which (1) and (2) are particular cases, may be 
noticed, although it is hardly needed for the purposes of this book. If we 
compare the curvatures, at any point of a surface, of the various normal 
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sections through that point, it is shewn in books on Solid Geometry that 
there are two positions of the plane of section, mutually perpendicular, for 
which the curvature is stationary. If /Jj, be the corresponding radii of 
curvature, the formula is 

''-'■(ff.+i) ™ 

provided Ri, R^\>q reckoned positive or negative according as the respective 
centres of curvature are on the side on which the excess of pressure pQ lies, 
or the opposite. If we put /iKi = /J 2 =r, we get the formula (1) ; whilst in the 
case of (2) we have /2i = r, 7^2= qo . 

125. Angle of Contact. 

Where the free surface of a given liquid abuts against a given 
solid, as in the case of water in a glass tube, there is a definite 
‘angle of contact.’ To account for this we must assume the 
existence of a certain amount of energy, per unit area, in the 
boundary, or interface, between the liquid and the solid, and in 
that between the solid and the air, as well as in the common 
boundary of the air and the liquid. 

In the annexed figure, which represents a section perpendicular 



a 


B 

Fig. InO. 

fco the edge in which the three boundaries meet, A denotes the 
region occupied by the liquid, 0 that occupied by the air, and B 
that occupied bv the solid. The values of the superficial energy 
corresponding to the three surfaces may be denoted by Tqa* 

If the boundaries be slightly modified in the neighbour- 
hood of the edge, as shewn by the dotted line, the area of contact 
of the air with the solid is increased, and that of the liquid with 
the solid is diminished, by an amount which we will denote by 85 , 
per unit breadth perpendicular to the plane of the figure. The 
area of contact of the liquid with the air is diminished by 85 cos a, 

16 


L. ti. 
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where a is the angle of contact on the side of the liquid. The total 
increment of superficial energy is therefore 

Tob 8s - Tjb 8s - Toa Ss cos a (1) 


Hence since, for equilibrium, the energy must be stationary, we 
must have 


cos a = • 


Tnn-T^ 


AB 


1 \ 


OA 


4 ) 


The same formula would follow from a consideration of surfajpe- 
tensions, if this idea were really appropriate to the case where ope 
of the media concerned is a solid. We have merely to resolve 
parallel to the surface of the solid, in the direction perpendicular 
to the edge. 


Similar considerations obviously apply to the case where the 
common surface of two liquids abuts against a solid wall. 

Determinations of the angle of contact of water and glass 
range from about 25° to 29°. A good deal depends on the purity 
of the water surface and the cleanness of the glass ; and it is not 
impossible that if these qualities could be secured in perfection 
the angle of contact might even prove to be zero. The angle of 
contact of mercury with glass appears to be about 127°. 


126. Elevation or Depression of a Liquid In a Capil- 
lary Tube. 

The value of the surface-tension, together with that of the 
angle of contact, leads to an expression 
for the elevation of water in a capillary 
tube. If z be the elevation in question, 
and a the radius of the cross-section, 
we have a column of weight ira^z.p 
sustained by the tension T acting at 
the edge of a circle of radius a, in a 
direction making an angle a with the 
vertical. The atmospheric pressure 
p^.Tra* is here omitted, because it is 
operative both on the top and the 
bottom of the column. Hence 

ira^z . p = T COB a . 27ra, ..-(1 J 


Fig. 161. 
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or 


z = - 


27 cos a 
pa ’ 


■( 2 ) 


varying inversely as the radius of the section. 


The same result follows from a consideration of the dis- 
continuity of the pressure at the curved surface. The pressure- 
intensity in the column, just beneath the upper surface, is — pz, 
whilst just above it is p^. Hence, by Art. 124 (1), we have 


PZ = 2TIt, (3) 

where r is the radius of curvature of the surface, which is as- 
sumed to be approximately spherical. Since a = r cos a, this 
agrees with (2). 

In the case of mercury and glass the angle a is obtuse ; cos a is 
negative, and we have a dej)ression. 


If we have two parallel vertical plates at a distance b apart, 
the weight of the supported column, per unit of horizontal 
breadth, is pbz, imd the resolved part of the tension is 2 f cos a. 
Thus 


2T' cos a 



,(4) 


the same as in a tube of radius b. This formula may be deduced 
also from Art. 124 (2). 


The pressure-intensity between the plates is less than the 
atmospheric pressure by an amount whose mean value is ^pz- 
Hence the plates experience an apparent attraction ^pjt^ per unit 
breadth. 


127. The Capillary Curve. 

In the preceding elementary investigation it was assumed that 
the radius of curvature of the surface is small compared with the 
elevation and sensibly uniform. If we abandon this restriction 
the question becomes more difficult, and we shall accordingly notice 
only the case where the surface is cylindrical (in the general 
sense) with generating lines horizontal, so that the problem is 
virtually a two-dimensional one. 


18—2 
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Let the axes of x and y be taken horizontal and vertical, 
respectively, in a plane perpendicular to the generating lines, and 
let the axis of x be at the level at which the pressure-intensity in 
the interior of the liquid has the atmospheric value. The surface 
is now sufficiently represented by its section with the plane xy. 
Let 8 denote the arc of this curve, and -i/r the angle whichj the 
tangent, drawn in the direction of 8 increasing, makes with^ the 
axis of X. 

Consider the forces acting on a portion of the surface-^lm 
bounded by two planes parallel to xy at unit distance apart, and 
two straight edges perpendicular to these planes. If we resolve 
parallel to x, the tensions on the two straight edges contribute 
a component 

Tcos - Tcos yjri, 

where the suffixes refer to the two edges. 

We will suppose that the liquid occupies the region lying to 
the right of the profile as this is traversed in the direction of s 
increasing. Since py measures the defect of pressure-intensity on 
the side of the fluid, the difference of pressures on the two faces of 
the portion of the film considered gives a component 

JpyBin^|rds = pJ ydy = ^p {y^* - y,>) 
parallel to x. Hence along the profile we have 


r cos J py^ = const., (1 ) 

or y’ = C — 2 6^ cos i/r, (2) 

if h^=Tlp. (3) 

If we differentiate (1) with respect to the arc s, we have, since 
dyids = sin ylr, 

(4) 


where R denotes the radius of curvature {ds/d^^)*. This result 
might have been obtained at once from the consideration that the 
tensions on the ends of an element Ss are equivalent to a normal 

* The cnires defined by (4) present themselves again in the theory of the finite 
fiexure of a thin rod (see Art. 150), and are accordingly known also as the * elastic 
ourvea.’ 
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force TSyfr, as in the case of a string (Art. 80), and that this is 
balanced by the excess of pressure, p^Ss, on the atmospheric side. 
The formula is in fact a particular case of Art. 124 (3), obtained 
by making = py, i2i = i2, = oo . 

The curve assumes a variety of forms according to the value 
of the constant G in (2). In the particular case where the free 
surface is mainly plane, the axis of x is an asymptote ; whence, 
putting y = 0, ^ = 0, we find C = 26^ and 

y = ±2h sin .(5) 



Fig. 159. 

To find the relation between x and we have, taking the upper 
sign, 

dx dx d/S 1)^ cos \|r . j - I'll /£!\ 

^ = ...( 6 ) 

and therefore 

x = b log tan + 2& cos 
provided the origin of x correspond to = tt. 


( 7 ) 
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If we put tan (8) 

we find a?/2i> = tanh u — ^u, y/26 = eech u (9) 


The curve (Fig. 152) is easily traced with the help of a table of 
the hyperbolic functions. 

A line cutting the curve at an angle equal to the angle (^) of 
contact may be taken to represent a solid boundary; and \ the 
portion of the curve on one side of the point of contact will tpen 
give the profile of the liquid surface as modified by the presenci of 
the solid. Thus where the liquid is in contact with a vertical wi(ill 
we have '\]r = ^7r - a, and the elevation above the general level is 

26 sin (i-TT— ^cl), (10) 

by (5)*. The case of a plate dipping in an inclined position into 
water is illustrated by Fig. 153, where the angle of contact is 
taken to be zero. 



Fig. 158. 


In the application to the case of a large drop of liquid resting 
on a horizontal plate we take the lower sign in (5). The investi- 
gation will in other respects hold, so far as the problem can be 
regarded as a two-dimensional one ; and the figure has merely to 
be inverted. See Fig. 164i. 

Thus in the case of a large flat drop of mercury resting on a 
glass plate, if we ignore the effect of the curvature in a horizontal 


In the ease of p=l, Tb ‘077, we have 26 = ‘66 cm., ^2 .6B‘40om. 
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sense, the height h of the drop, where its surface is sensibly plane, 
above the plate, is given by (5), viz. we have 

A = 26 cos I a', (11) 

where a* is the supplement of the obtuse angle of contact*. 


When the constant C in (2) has any value other than 26^ the expression 
for X in terms of ^ involves elliptic integrals. 

If C> we may write 





,...(12) 

where 



....(13) 

and k is less than unity. Then 


dx dx dy 
dtp dy d<p 


...(14) 

Hence t 


....(16) 



Fig. 155. 

• By proper treatment of the glass surface the angle a* can be made equal to 0, 
and the formula then gives a method of determining 6, and tbenoe the suifaoe- 
iension T, Another method consists in determining the depth of the points 
where the tangent plane is vertical; this is connected with 6 by the relation 
^=^2.6. This observation, combined with (11), gives both b and a\ 
t The notation is A (A, 0} =^(1 - sin® 0), 

d<h 

F(fc,0) = J^A(fc,0)d0, = 

The integrals F, K are known as the elliptic integrals of the first and second kinds, 
respectively, and the parameter k which they involve is called the ‘ modulus.* The 
upper limit 0 is called the ‘amplitude.’ Extensive tables of the integrals were 
calculated by Legendre. Useful abbreviations are given by Hofiel, Recwil de 
Formule§ et de Tablet Nuin6rigue8f and by J. B. Dale, Five-Figure Tablet,,,^ London, 
1903. 
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The curve in Fig. 155 is drawn for the case of it =310 76" 
illustrate (for example) the form assumed by a liquid 
surface between two parallel vertical plates when these 
are too far apart for the curvature to be uniform, but not 
sufficiently so for their effects to be independent. As 
the figure stands, it ai)plies to the case where the angles 
of contact are acute ; if they are obtuse we have only to 
invert it. In Fig. 1136 the angle of contact is assumed to 
be acute. 

The relation between the modulus Jc of the formulae 
and the distance (o?) between the parallel plates is found 
as follows. For simplicity we assume the angle of contact 
to be ?©ro. 

As yjr increases from - ^ tt toO, <j> will increase from J tt to ^ tt, whilst x 
increases by ^d. Hence 

S = -(16) 

The simplest way of dealing with this equation would be to tabulate the 
values of the right-band member for a series of values of k. Since b is 
known from (3), this gives the corresponding values of d. The corresponding 
elevations of the liquid, midway between the plates, are then given by the 
expression 

Jir) (17) 



When k is sufficiently small successive loops overlap, and in the limit they 
become indistinguishable from circles. In this way we get a transition to the 
state of things postulated in Art. 126. We have, in fact, for small values 
of k, 

£{k, <#>) = </) -sin 0 cos 0), 

F{kj 0)=0-Pj^2(0-sin 0 cos 0), 
approximately. Substituting in (16) we find 


k=dlb^ .. 

and the expression (17) then becomes 

' d~pd' 


..(18) 

.(19) 


in agreement with Art. 126 (4). 


If we were to cany the approximation a step further we should find 


I + » ( 20 ) 

27 ^ 

^-(i-iTr)d .(21) 


and, in place of (19), 
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If, in (2), (7 <26*, y will vanish for certain values of and we write 
accordingly 

y* = 26^ (cos j3 — cos ^|/■) 

= 462(cos*^^-cos2i\^). ...(22) 

Hence, putting 

cos i>//-=coB J/3 sin(/), ...(23) 

we have y=2b cos J /3 coa 0, (24) 

and 

sini0=A(^, 0), [^ = coai^]. ...(25) 

Also 

dx dx dy . . i ^ , 

# = ^ cos sin <#, 

h cos 0 
sin ^0 


o)' 


.(26) 


...(27) 



A (^, (f,)l 

Hence 

X = 2hE{k, cty)~bF(k, 0),1 
3/=2^6coa0, J 

provided the origin of x correspond to 
0 = 0 . 

The curve assumes a variety of forms according to the value of fi. The 
case of /3*=30" is shewn in Fig. 157. This serves to illustrate, for example, 
the form assumed by a liquid between two parallel vertical plates when the 
angle of contact is in one cose acute, and in the other obtuse. 

When /9 exceeds a certain value the curve has a wave-like form, and as p 
approaches 180® it approximates to a curve of sines (cf. Art. 150). 


128. Soap-fllms. Minimal Surfaces. 

The most striking phenomena of surface-tension are those 
exhibited by soap-films under various conditions as to the shape 
of the boundary, and the difference of pressure on the two sides. 
The forms produced are extremely beautiful in themselves, and 
have furnished problems of gi’eat interest to mathematicians*. 

We shall denote by T the total tension of the film; this is 
equal to the sum of the tensions of both faces when (as is usually 
the case) these are independent. 

* They were studied in great detail by J. A. F. Plateau (1801-83), professor of 
physios at Ghent, 1835-71. Similar phenomena were obtained in the case of 
masses of olive oil snspeDded in a mixture of water and alcohol of the same 
specifio gravity, the influence of gravity being thus eliminated. 
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The form assumed is determined by the equation (3) of 
Art. 124, which connects the sum of the curvatures with the excess 
(po) of pressure on one side, and by the shape of the boundary*. 
If the pressure on both sides is the same, we have 

= ( 1 ) 

i.e. the principal curvatures are equal and opposite. It may'^be 
shewn mathematically that this is the condition that the area^ of 
a surface having a given boundary should be stationary for smhll 
deformations. This is in agreement with the principle that the 
potential energy of the film must be stationary in a configuration 
of equilibrium. Practically, the only forms which can be realized 
are the stable forms for w^hich the energy is a minimum. The 
surfaces possessing the property (1) are accordingly known to 
mathematicians as ‘ minimal ’ surfaces. The simplest instance is 
where the boundary is a plane curve, and the film itself con- 
sequently plane. 

The case which comes next in interest is where the surface 
is of revolution. This can be treated without reference to the 
general surface-condition, as follows. If the coordinates y refer 
to the generating curve, the axis of x being along the axis of 
symmetry, we have, since the resultant of the tensions across any 


circular section must be the same, 

Tcos T/r.27ry = const (2) 

or 3 / = c8ec*^/r (3) 

We have already met with this relation in the case of the uniform 
catenary, and it is easy to see that it is characteristic of that 
curve. Thus, differentiating with respect to s we find 



whence « = c tan -y/r, (5) 

if the origin of s bo at the point for which t/t = 0. It was 


from this formula (5) that the properties of the catenary were 
developed in Art. 83. The surface in question is therefore that 
generated by the revolution of a catenary about its directrix, and 

* Siuce the arithmetic mean of the principal curvatures ilj"' ifl oonstaxit 
the Burfacee in question are called Burfaces * of conbtaut mean curvature.' 
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is accordingly known as the ‘ catenoid/ Of the two principal radii 
of curvature, one is the radius of curvature of the generating 
curve, and the other is the normal intercepted by the directrix. 
It is known (Art. 84) that these are numerically equal, but on 
opposite sides of the surface, in accordance with the formula (1). 

129. Soap-films symmetrical about an Axis. 

The forms which the surfaces of revolution may assume when 
there is a constant difference of pressure on the two sides are also 
of interest. The particular cases of the sphere and the cylinder 
are covered by the formulae (1) and (2) of Art. 124. In the more 
general case, the portion of the film included between two circular 
sections of radii and y, is in equilibrium under the tensions 
across these circles and a uniform pressure which may be positive 
or negative, in the interior. The latter has, on the principles of 
Art. 96, a resultant — Po(7ryi* — parallel to the axis, whence 
T cos \/rj . 2 7ryi - T cos 2 Try, = po {iry^ - . . .(1) 

The equation of the meridian curve is therefore 

^ = 2y cos - (7, (2) 

Qi 

if a = Tjpo (3) 

The equation (2), which is virtually a differential equation of 
the first order, has a simple interpretation*. If we put 

y=p, co8^/r=p/r, (4) 

we obtain the tangential-polar equation of a curve which, rolling 



I 


Fig. 150. 

on the axis of /c, would generate the required profile, the origrin of 
the radius vector r being the tracing point. 

* Due to 0. E. Delaunaj (1841). 
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The equation thus obtained from (2), viz. 

^= 2_1 

r a' • v; 

where the sign of a depends on that of is seen to be identical 
with the tangential-polar equation of a conic referred to a focus. 
Thus in the case of the ellipse we have I, 

(ij 

p^ r a \ 

where I is the half latus-rectum, and a the major semi-axis ; for 
the branch of a hyperbola surrounding the focus in question we 
have 

^21 

^"r +a’ 

whilst for the opposite branch 

|=-M w 

The transition between the cases (6) and (7) is furnished by the 
parabola 

\ = - (9) 

pi r 

If the conic is an ellipse, the focus generates a wavy curve, 
and the corresponding surface of revolution is called an ‘ unduloid.’ 



FiR. 159. 

When the ellipse is a circle we get a cylinder ; when it degenerates 
into a straight line we have a succession of equal spheres. 

When the conic is a parabola, the curve traced out is a catenary. 
This corresponds to the case of a = cx> , or = 0, m accordance 
with our previous result (Art. 128), 
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When the conic is a hyperbola, we must imagine the two 
branches to roll alternately on the straight line, the point of 
contact changing from one branch to the other at infinity, when 
an asymptote coincides with the fixed straight line. The complete 
curve has a successioji of nodes, and the surface generated is called 
a ‘nodoid.* It will be found on examination that the excess of 
pressure is everywhere on the concave side of the curve. 



Fig. IGO. 

To calculn.te the forms of the various curves we may proceed as follows. 

In the case of the unduloid, if a, /3 be the maximum and minimum values 


of y, the equation (2) may bo written 

2/“-(a+i3)ycoa>/.-aft (10) 

whence cot >1^ = ± ^ ) 

Since ranges between and we may put 

7y'^ = a'^ co.S“(/)4-/3^«in^ (j()=a^(l - (12) 

where is an auxiliary variable, and 

F-(«2-/:j2)/fla (13) 

Hence sin cos 0 (/(^, (14) 

and therefore 5^ = | 
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HeDce, if we restrict ourselves to that part of the curve for which dxld(^ is 
positive, 

+ 

(j>), ) 

the origin of x being at a point where 0=0, and therefore y = a. 

If e be the eccentricity of Delaunay’s rolling ellipse, we have 

e=^=tan‘'‘ J 6, if k'‘= (a* - )3»)/a2-= siii^ 0 (W) 

The curve in Fig. 159 corresponds to the case of ^ = 75®. \ 

For the nodoid we have, as-siiming y=a for 0 = 0, and y *= j9 for 0 = tt, 

= y cos 0 + aji (18) 

The preceding formulaa will thorefoi*e apply, provided we change the sign 
of If e be the eccentricity of the rolling hyperbola, we lind 


a— p * 


.(19) 


In Fig. 160, (9 = 7r/. 


130. Cohesion. 

It ^vill doubtless be felt, and it must be admitted, that the 
h)^pothesis of a surface-tension, however convenient as a starting 
point for calculation, is somewhat arbitrary and artificial when 
regarded as a physical assumption. A more fundamental view 
ascribes the phenomena of Capillarity to the existence of a 
'cohesive force' in liquids (as well as in solids). This force of 
mutual attraciion is supposed to act with very great intensity at 
very short distances, but to fall off very rajiidly as the distance 
between the attracting particles increases, so that the actual range 
(e, say) within which it is sensilile is still very minute. This 
force is distinct from the mututal gravitation of the jiarts of a 
liquid, whose effects, in masses of ordinary size, are quite in- 
sensible. On the other hand the theory of cohesion, in its main 
outlines at least, does not necessarily involve any recourse to 
molecular hypotheses ; for the range e, although actually extremely 
minute, may be supposed to be very great compared with intra- 
molecular distances, so that the liquid may still, from the present 
standpoint, be treated as continuous. 

The full development of this view would require the methods 
of the theory of Attractions, but a few consequences may be 
noticed. 
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In the first place, a given mass of liquid will possess a certain 
quantity of potential energy in virtue of the cohesive forces alone. 
Moreover, it is plain that all particles whose shortest distance 
from the surface exceeds the range e will be under the same 
conditions, since a sphere of radius e described about any such 
particle as a centre will include all the matter which exerts any 
force upon it. In the residual surfiice film, of thickness e, the 
conditions will be different, since a sphere of radius e described 
about any point within this film as centre will not be completely 
occupied by attracting matter. Moreover, if the radii of curvature 
of the surface film be very great compared with e, equal small areas 
(whose linear dimensions are large compared with e) will be under 
similar conditions, so that the term in the expression of the 
potential energy wliieh is due to the film will be simply propor- 
tional to its area. \Vc have here the explanation of the ‘ superficial 
energy,* which leads mathematically, as we have seen, to the same 
consequences as the more artificial hypothesis of surface-tension. 

A reason is also apparent why capillary phenomena should be 
so remarkably sensitive to the influence of ‘ contamination.’ The 
introduction of a film of foreign matter, of thickness comparable 
with e, greatly alters the attractive forces which are operative. 

131. Intrinsic Pressure. 

Again, it appears that in the interior of a liquid there is a 
certain ‘intrinsic pressure,’ due to the cohesive forces, which is 
superposed on the pressure calculated by the rules of the preceding 
chapters. Suppose, for example, we have a mass of liquid with 
a plane horizontal free surliice at which the pressure is po\ and 
consider the equilibrium of a vertical column, of unit sectional 
area, extending downwards from the surface to a depth which 
we will suppose greater than e. The pressure p on the base of 
this column has to balance the atmospheric pressure p© on the top, 
the gravity pz of the column, and the attraction exerted on a film 
of thickness e at the base by the whole mass of fluid below the 
plane of the base. This latter attraction is a constant if, depending 
only on the law of attraction, whence we have 

p=j)t+j^+p^, ( 1 ) 
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in place of Art. 92 (3). The argument does not apply if 5 < e ; 
within a depth e the pressure must vary rapidly from p® to p® + K, 

The existence of this intrinsic pressure K does not affect any 
of the conclusions based on the ordinary principles of Hydrostatics. 
Whether we take account of the cohesive forces and the intrinsic 
pressure, or whether we ignore both, we are led to the ekme 
results. Suppose, for instance, we are calculating the forces 
exerted by a liquid on a vertical wall. To put the argument iff as 
simple a form as possible, imagine a plane drawn parallel to the 
wall at a distance e from it, on the side of the fluid, and let us 
reckon the film thus separated as forming part of the wall. Then 
on every part of the ‘ wall,’ as thus understood, we have a pressure 
Po + iT H- pz^ and an attraction K, per unit area in each case, and 
the result is equivalent to a pressure po -I- pz, as in Art. 92. The 
calculations of resultant pressure, and of centres of pressure, are 
therefore unaffected. 


It follows that the magnitude of the intrinsic pressure K 
cannot be determined by hydrostatic experiments. The estimates 
which have been made by various physicists are based on a con- 
sideration of the energy which is required to overcome the cohesion 
of a liquid in the process of conversion into vapour, or on other 
thermodynamical data. The estimates agree in assigning very 
high values to the constant ; thus in the case of water Pro£ van 
der Waals infers that K is about 11,000 atmospheres. 


132. Influence of Curvature of the Surface. 

So far, the upper surface has been assumed to be plane and 
horizontal. A solid wall modifies the form of the free surface in 
its immediate neighbourhood, by its own attraction. The way in 
which the angle of contact is determined, by considerations of 
superficial energy, has already been indicated in Art. 125. It 
remains to account for the variation of pressure in the neighbour- 
hood of a curved surface of liquid, as dependent on the curvature. 
The detailed calculation would be out of place here, but an indica- 
tion can be given. We have seen (Art. Ill) that the pressure- 
gradient in a fluid, in any direction, is equal to the force per unit 
volume in that direction. Now as we pass inwards in the direction 
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of the normal, from (say) a convex surface, the force is greater 
than in the case of a plane surface, owing to the absence of the 
attraction of the matter which would fill the space between the 
surface and its tangent plane. The pressure therefore increases 
more rapidly, so that at a depth e it is now greater than po + ^ by 
an amount which is evidently greater, the greater the curvature. 
The result is found to be 

P, + K+t[^ + ^^ ( 1 ) 

where T is the superficial energy, and iJj, are the principal 
radii of curvature. The case of a concave surface, or of an anti- 
clastic curvature, is included if we attribute the proper signs to 
ii*. The pressure at a depth z is found, as usual, by adding 
a term pZn 


EXAMPLES. XXlll. 


1. If n equal spherules of water coalesce so as to form a single drop, 
prove that the superficial energy is diminished in the ratio 7^“^. 

2. Find the elevation of water (7^='077) in a vertical glass tube 1 mm. in 

diameter, assuming the angle of contact to be 27*. [2-75 cm.] 

How will the result be affected if the tube is inclined ? 


3. How is tlie principle of Archimedes affected by capillarity ? A circular 
cylinder of radius a, height and density p floats upright in water ; find the 
depth of the base below the general level of the water surface. 

, 2T 

pn-\ COB CL 

^ a 

4. Prove that if a film of liquid be raised by capillary attraction between 
two vertical plates which make a very acute angle with one another, the edge 
of the film has the form of a rectangular hyperbola. 


6. A film of water is included between two parallel plates of glass at 
a small distance d apart. Provo that the apparent attraction between the 
plates is 


2 ^ 7^008 a 


-h^Tsin a, 


where A is the area of the film, I its perimeter, and a the angle of contact. 
Examine the case of a film of mercury. 


6. Prove that the intrinsic equation of the capillary curve of Art. 127 (9) is 
fa 6 log tan 2 i/r. 


u & 


19 
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7. Prove that if a fine thread form part of the boundary of a plane soap- 
film, the thread will form an arc of a circle. 


8. Prove that if the superficial energy ^ of a very thin soap-film varies 
with the thickness the surface-tension is connected with E by the formula 

— dE 


9. Prove that a soap-film cannot exist between two equal coaxial circular 
rings if the ratio of the distance between the planes of the rings to their 
diameter exceeds '6625. i 

[This is the value of cosech w, where u is the positive root of the equation 
tanh /^/.J 


10. Prove that if the surface of a sheet of water be slightly corrugated 
the superficial energy is increased by 



per unit of breadth of the corrugations, the axis of x being horizontal and 
perpendicular to the corrugations, and { denoting the elevation above the 
mean level. 

K the disturbed surface has the form of a train of ripples 

f = c sin kx, 

prove that the average increment of surface energy per unit area is JT’Pc*. 

Comparing with Ex. XTX. 30 (j). 243), shew that gravitational or capillary 
energy is the more imixirtant according as the wave-length of the corrugations 
is S27rV(T/p). 

11. A mass of liquid revolves, under surface-tension alone, about a fixed 
axis, with small angular velocity &), so as to assume a slightly ellipsoidal shape. 
Prove that the ellipticity is 

1 

& 

if 7^ be expressed in dynamical measure. 



CHAPTER XV 

STRAINS AND STRESSES 


133. Introduction. 

In the theory of the equilibrium of solid bodies, as developed 
in the earlier portions of this book, only slight and occasional 
reference has been made to the internal forces, and accompanying 
small deformations, which are called into play. The fundamental 
principles of the subject may in fact be understood as applying, 
without any sort of qualification, to bodies as they are in their 
actual equilibrium condition. Whether, or how much, this differs 
from the normal condition is really irrelevant. 

The study of internal stress is, however, important for several 
reasons. In practice it is essential that the stresses in a given 
structure should not be greater than the material can safely bear; 
on the other hand it is desirable, for economical reasons, that the 
parts should not be unduly massive, and out of all proportion to 
the effort which may be demanded of them. Again, as already 
indicated (Art. 25), it is only by taking the elasticity of actual 
bodies into account that we can hope to obtain a real solution 
of problems which, on the ordinary principles of Statics, are 
' indeterminate.' 

The theoretical treatment of such questions, as might be 
expected, is difficult ; and in the following pages a brief sketch 
of the more elementary portions of the subject is all that is 
attempted. This will be sufficient, however, for the discussion of 
a number of problems, all of them interesting and of practical im- 
portance. It is hoped, moreover, that even this outline may be 
acceptable to the theoretical student, as tending to dispel the 
suspicion of unreality which sometimes attaches to the subject of 
Statics, as apparently dealing only with fictitious ‘rigid’ bodies 
enduring and transmitting forces with absolute insensibility, 

19—2 
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134, Homogeneous Strain. 


The investigation of the various kinds of deformation, or 
' strain/ which a body can undergo, apart from any consideration 
of its physical constitution, or of the forces which are in action, is 
a matter of pure Geometry. It is usual to begin with the case of 
‘ homogeneous ' strain, which is characterized by the property that 
any two lines in the substance which were originally straight i^.nd 
parallel remain straight and parallel after the deformation, 'it 
follows that a parallelogram remains a parallelogram, although 
its angles and the directions of its sides are generally altered. 
Consequently the lengths of all finite parallel straight lines are 
altered in the same ratio; but this ratio will in general be 
different for different directions in the substance. If PQ, P'Q' 
denote any straight line in the substance, before and after the 
strain, the ratio of the increment of length to the original length, 
viz. 


PV-PQ 


.( 1 ) 


P(^ ’ 

is called the 'extension.' It will, on the present hyj)othesis, 
depend only on the direction of PQ in the substance, and not on 
its actual position. 


In a homogeneous strain there is one, and in general only one, 
set of three mutually perpendicular directions in the substance 
which remain mutually perpendicular after the deformation. 
For consider the various directions through any point 0. Since 
the extensions of lines lying originally ahuig these are confined 
between finite limits, there must be one such direction, at least, 
for which the extension is a maximum. Let OA be a line drawn 
in this direction, and OP a line of equal length making an 




Fig. 16L 
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infinitely small angle with it. The lengths 0'A\ O'P' of the 
same lines after the strain will then be equal, to the first order, so 
that A^P is ultimately perpendicular to 0'A\ We infer that all 
lines and planes which were originally perpendicular to OA remain 
perpendicular to 0*A\ Next consider the various directions OQ 
lying in a plane perpendicular to OA. For one of these, say OB, 
the extension must be a maximum, and it follows in the same 
way that a line OC which was originally perpendicular to both 
OA and OB will after the strain be perpendicular to both O'A' and 
0'B\ Hence there is in general one definite set of three mutually 
perpendicular lines OA, OB, 00, such that the corresponding lines 
0*A\ 0'B\ O'C' after the strain are mutually perpendicular. 
These are called the 'principal axes' of the strain. The corre- 
sponding extensions are called the 'principal extensions'; we shall 
denote them by e,, 62 , € 3 . 


If we de?note the coordinates of a point P relative to OA, OB, OC as 
coordinate axes by x, y, z, and those of the corresponding point P* in the 
strained state, relative to 0* A* , 0'B‘, 0'C\ by xf, y, we have 

= y = (l+fs)y, (2) 

by (1). Hence the points which originally lay upon a sphere 

(3) 

will after the strain lie on the ellipsoid 

. 

w 

where a'=i(l + fi)r, 6' = (l + e 2 )'-, + (6) 

cf. Art. 76. 


The ratio of the increase of volume to the original volume is 
called the 'dilatation'; wc denote it by A*. Considering the 
change of volume of a unit cube whose edges are parallel to the 
principal axes, we have 

H-A = (l-l-eO(l+e,)(l-he,) (6) 


135. Simple types of Strain. Uniform Extension. 
Shear. 

So far, the strains contemplated may be of any magnitude; but 
in the application to elastic solids the extensions are always so 

* If p be the density, and the density in the unstrained state, we have 
Pn=^ (1 + A), Hence if « be the 'condensation* (Art. 121), wo have (1 +A) (! + «) = 1. 
In the case of small strains this reduoes to 1 = - A. 
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very minute that the squares and products of e^, 63 , e, may be 
neglected in comparison with these quantities themselvea We 
therefore write, for exara])]e, 

A = ei + €84-6s (1) 

There are certain types of homogeneous stoin which aije of 
special importance. ^ 

First, suppose that the principal extensions are all equal, say 



Any portion of the substance which was originally spherical then 
remains spherical, and the extension is accordingly uniform in all 
directions. Also, if the strains are small, 

A = 36, (3) 

i.e. the dilatation of volume is three times the linear extension. 

The next type to be considered may be described as a dif- 
ferential sliding of a system of parallel planes. These planes 
undergo no deformation in themselves, and no alteration in their 
mutual distances ; but each is shifted relatively to a fixed plane of 
the system, in a fixed direction, by an amount proportional to its 
distance from that plane. This kind of strain is called a ‘shear*,* 
The amount (17) of the shear is specified by the relative displace- 
ment of two planes of the system which are at unit distance 
apart. 



A' 

Fig. 162. Fig. 168. 


* The GMstion of an ordinary pair of Bheaxs is in fact to Bet ap a strain somewhat 
of this type, of amount so great that the material finally gives way. 
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The plane of the annexed Fig. 162 is supposed to be perpen- 
dicular to the aforesaid system of parallel planes, and to contain the 
direction of relative displacement. .4 i? is a line of unit length in the 
fixed plane of reference, and AD = AD' = BG = BG' = AB. Hence, 
considering a shear which converts the rhombus ABGD into the 
equal rhombus ABG'D\yfc have rj = DD'IAE, where Eis the middle 
point of DD'. Also, if 0 be the intersection of the diagonals A (7, BD, 
it is plain that OA, OB, being lines of the substance which are at 
right angles before and after the strain, are the directions of two of 
the principal axes, whilst the third principal axis is normal to the 
plane of the figure. Hence, with our former notation, 


and similarly 
so that 


OA~AC~ /] 6 ' 

OA _ AC_JUy_ 

OH nD~ BD -1 + ^” 

(l + e,)(l+e») = l; 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


whilst, of course, = 0. Again, 

tan ABC = tan 2AB0 = , = - - (7) 

l-(l+€,)- e,-e. 

by (5) and (6), whence 

't] = 2 cot ABG = f o (8) 


These results are exact, but in the case of small strains we 


have, by (6), 

= (9) 

say, and therefore = 2e (10) 


Hence an infinitely small shear rj may be resolved into a uniform 
extension in one direction together with an equal contraction 
in a perpendicular direction. 

If we imagine the rhombus ABG'D' to be moved in its own 
plane until BG' coincides with BG, it will assume a position such 
as A' BCD" in Fig. 163. Since this does not affect the relative 
displacements, we see that the strain may also be described as a 
differential sliding of planes parallel to BG. There is therefore a 
second system of parallel planes in the substance which undergo 
no deformation in themselves. In the case of an infinitesimal 
shear, the two systems of parallel planes are at right angles. 
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136. Homogeneous Stress. Simple types. 

The term ‘ stress ’ was used in the earlier portions of this book 
to denote, in a general sense, the mutual actions between the 
various parts of a body or a mechanical system. We have now to 
consider the mutual action between two portions of a body separated 
by an ideal surface, or interfiice, S. This question has alr| 3 ady 
been discussed in Art. 90, by way of introduction to the particular 
case of hydrostatic stress ; and it was seen that the force exei^ted 
across any small area of S may be taken to be ultimately propor- 
tional to this area, and that the intensity of the stress across S at 
any point is accordingly to be specified by the force per unit area. 

In a solid body this stress may be of the nature of a pressure 
or a tension, and it may be normal or obli(jue, or even tangential 
to the area. It will moreover in general be different for surfaces S 
drawn in different directions through the same point. The complete 
specification of stress in a solid body is therefore a much more 
complicated matter than in the case of a fluid in equilibrium. 

A stress is said to be ‘homogeneous* throughout a body when 
it is uniform, and the same in every respect, over any two parallel 
planes. It may be shewn that there are then three mutually 
perpendicular systems of parallel planes such that the stress 
across each is in the direction of the normal, although it is 
usually of difierent intensity for the several systems. The planes 
in question are called 'principal planes* of the stress, and the 
three mutually perpendicular directions determined by their 
intersections are called the ‘principal axes.' The corresponding 
stress-intensities are called the ‘ principal stresses.' An elementary 
proof of the theorem might be given, but is hardly necessary for 
our purpose. In the case of an ‘isotropic’ solid (Art. 137) its 
truth can be inferred indirectly. The principal stresses are 
usually reckoned positive when of the nature of tensions] we 
denote them by pi, Pi, p,. 

There are certain special types of stress to be noticed, analogous 
to the special types of strain considered in Art. 135. 

First, let p^—p^ = p^. The stress across any plane is then in 
the direction of the normal, and of uniform intensity, as in 
llydrostatics (Art. 91). 
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We take next the case of a pure 'shearing stress/ This is 
characterized by the property that there are two systems of 
parallel planes, mutually perpendicular, such that the stress over 
each is wholly tangential, and at right angles to the common 
intersections. In Fig. 164 A BCD represents a section of a unit 
cube, having two pairs of its faces parallel to the aforesaid planes. 
By taking moments about an axis perpendicular to the plane of 


Q v Q D ^ ' O C 



Fig. 164. 


the figure we see that the stress-intensity (ct) must be the same 
for both systems. Again, the portion of the cube included between 
the faces AB, BG and the diagonal plane -4(7 is in equilibrium 
under three forces. Two of these forces are perpendicular and 
proportional to A B and BG, viz. the tangential tractions on BC, 
AB, respectively. Hence the third force, viz. the total stress on 
the plane AG, must be perpendicular and proportional to GA. 
Hence the stress across -d (7 is wholly normal, and equal to rsr per 
unit area. A similar argument applies to the diagonal plane BD. 
Hence OA, OB, and a perpendicular through 0 to the plane of 
the paper are principal axes of the stress ; and we may write 

= = P» = 0 (1) 

Hence a shearing stress vr is equivalent to a uniform tension w in 
one direction combined with an equal pressure tD^ in a perpendicular 
direction. 

137. Stress-Strain Relations. Young's Modulus. 
Poisson’s Ratio. 

When a solid body previously free from stress is deformed in 
any manner internal stresses are called into play. As to the 
relation of these stresses to the strains some physical hypothesis 
is necessary. We assume, in the first place, that the strains are 
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definite functions of the stresses, so that the body when released 
from the action of force returns exactly to its original state. In 
other words the substance is assumed to be ' perfectly elastic.* A 
further natural assumption is that the strains, when suflScicntly 
small, are linear functions of the stresses. This is known as 
'Hooke's law’*; like the former assumption, though true in* the 
limit when the stresses are infinitely small, it ceases to hold wnen 
the strains (or the stresses) transgress certain values called ^he 
' elastic limits.* 

We shall further assume, for the most part, that the bodies of 
which we treat are ‘ isotropic/ i.e. that there is no distinction of 
properties between one direction and another in the substance. 

In practice, the simplest type of elastic deformation is that of 
a bar stretched by longitudinal force. If e be the extension, and 
p the stretching force per unit area of the cross-section, we have, 
on the basis of Hooke's law, 

( 1 ) 

where .E is a constant depending on the nature of the material, 
known as 'Young’s modulus ’f. Since e is a mere ratio, the value 
of E is specified in terms of force per unit area. Some numerical 
results, expressed in gravitation measure (grammes per square 
centimetre) are given in the table on p. 301. 

The bar at the same time undergoes a lateral change of 
dimensions, usually a contraction. The ratio of this lateral con- 
traction to the longitudinal extension e is called 'Poisson’s ratio'J; 
we denote it by <r. It will appear in a moment that the elastic 
properties of an isotropic substance are completely defined by 
these two constants E and <t, 

138. General StresB-Straln Relations in an Isotropic 
Substance. 

We proceed to the general expressions for the principal strains 
in terms of the stresses. It is evident from considerations of 

* Robert Hooke (1635-1703), profeBBor of geometry at Greeham College. 

t Thomas Toang (1773-1829), ‘mathematician, physician, physicist, and 
Egyptologist.' 

^ S. D. PoisBon (1781-1840), one of the founders of the mathematical theory 
of elasticity. 
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eymmetry that in an isotropic body the principal axes of the strain 
will also be the principal axes of the accompanying stress; and 
further that the principal strain €i will involve the principal 
stresses pa symmetrically, and so on. The general formulas 
will therefore be of the type 

€i^Api-\rB(p^-\-p,)A 

€2 = Aih + B{pa-{-pi\[ ( 1 ) 

€s = Ap^^B{p,-\-p,)J 

involving two constants A and B. These are easily expressed in 
terms of E and <r. For if we put p^—p^ = 0, as in the case of the 


stretched bar, we have 

^l = Ap,, €., = 63 = ( 2 ) 

whence 7? = 7 )i/ 6 i = 1/J., <r = - = -- BjA (3) 

The formulae thus take the shape 

^ea=;3a~cr(pi + pi), ^ (4) 

^«^8 = P3-o’(pi-f p,).. 


There are two other important constants which express the 
behaviour of the substance under the two special types of stress 
considered in Art, 136. 


In the case of a stress uniform in all directions we have 



Pl=P9 = Pl, = P, 

(5) 

say. It follows from 

(4) that 



€i = €3 = € 3 , = 

( 6 ) 

and that 

i> = «A, 

(7) 

where 

E 

* 3(1 -2o-) 

(8) 


The coefficient k, which is the ratio of the uniform stress to 
the uniform dilatation which it involves, is called the * volume- 
elasticity/ or ' cubical elasticity/ of the substance. 

Next, suppose that 

= P» = ^ (9) 

BO that the stress is a pure shearing stress of intensity w. It 
follows from (4) that 

ai 


€1 = - Cj 


6,= 0, 


,(10) 
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so that the consequent strain is a pure shear of amount i 7 = 2 ei. 
Further, we have 

= ( 11 ) 

K 



.1 

This constant fi, which measures the ratio of a shearing stiess 
to the shearing strain which it produces, is called the ' rigidity \ of 
the substance. 

Another case of some interest is where 

Pi=p2.=P» P8 = 0 (13) 

as in the case of a plate uniformly stressed laterally, but free from 
stress on the two faces. We find 


E 


.(14) 


where e = 6 j = Ca, and 


!?- 

€ 


.(15) 


.(16) 


2 (t 

1 — or 

From ( 4 ) we can derive exj)!V‘Rsions fc^r /)i, p., in terms of 

^11 fsi If is evident from syininetry that these will have the forms 
Pi = X(ei 4- ej + ts) + 

Pa = X (e, + 62 -f et) + S/teg, 

Ps = X (61 4- eg + fg) 4- 2pe8, 
and it is easily verified that here as before the symbol p denotes 
the rigidity. In terms of the constants X, p we find by simple 
considerations 

(3X4 2p)/x 2 X 

- , K = , V •■•(*7) 

X4-p 3 2(X-|-p) 

As to the values which the various constants can assume, it is 
evident that fi, and K are necessaiil}' jiosiljve, since the sub- 
stance would otherwise be in an unstable condition. Thus if k were 
negative, a uniform pressure would produce an exjmnskm, and the 
greater the pressure the greater the expansion. It follows from ( 8 ) 
and ( 12 ) that a must lie between —1 and Tliere does not appear 
to be any further necessary restriction on the value of a, although, 
so far as observations go, it appears in isotropic substances to be 
positive. 
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The value of E is most readily found by observations on the 
stretching of a wire*, or the flexure of a bar (Art. 145); and that 
of ft. by torsion experiments (Art. 154). The values of * and fl- 
are then deduced by the formnl® 


which follow from (8) and (12). 


.(18) 


On a particular hypothesis as to the ultimate structure of an elastic solid 
Poisson was led to the conclusion that the two elastic constants of an isotropic 
substance are not really independent, but are connected by an invariable 
relation, equivalent to cr = ^. This would make 

(19) 

On experimental grounds Wertheim proposed in 1848 the value o- = J^, which 
gives 

K = E^k ( 20 ) 

All recent experiments confirm the view maintained by Stokes and other 
leading physicists that there is no necessary relation between the constants. 

The annexed table gives the results of a few determinations by Everett 
(1807), the values of if, /x, k being expressed in grammes per square centimetre. 



139. Potential Energy of a Strained Elastic Solid. 

Thu potential energy ( \V), per unit volume, of an isotropic 
substance homogeneously strained is found by calculating the 
work done by the surrounding matter on the faces of a unit cube 
whose edges are parallel to the principal axes, as the strains 
increase from zero to their final values. 

In the case of a longitudinal extension, with free lateral con- 
traction, the only stress is ^i. As the extension increases from 

* It 1b to be observed however that a aubstanoe drawn into the form of a wire is 
not always isotropio. 
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zero to its final value e,, the stress increases proportionally from 
zero to its final value pi, its mean value being ^pi. Hence 

W = ( 1 ) 

In the general case, no work is done by the stress pi during 
the extensions eg, e^, and so on. The result is therefore j 

(Pl€j + + Pi6,) 

= i {(iJi +Pa +P>) (fi + «* + e.) + (Pi - p>) (fi - u) 

+ (Pi -Pi) (fa - fi) + 0^1 -Pi) (ei - ej)). . . .(2)', 


Now by Art. 138 (4), (8), (12) we have 

E 

Pi^P^-^P%^ 

Pa -Ps = 2 /a (en - 63 ), Pt-Pi = (^a “ Pi “^2 = 2/a (ei - eg). (4) 

We thus obtain 

W = Ik A^-\- |/A {(eg - 63 V + (e, - e^y 4- (ei - eg)""] (5) 


as the expression for the potential energy in terms of the strains. 
It is here in evidence again that for stability the constants k and /a 
must be positive, since W must be a minimum in the unstrained 
condition. 

The potential energy of a pure shear may be found by putting 
€i = — €2 = ^ 7 }, €3 = 0; or more simply by considering a unit cube 
having two pairs of its faces parallel to the planes of purely 
tangential stress (ta-). If the strain be supposed to take place in 
the manner indicated by Fig. 163, we find 

F = ^w»/ = (6) 


EXAMPLES. XXIV. 

1. Shew that a simple longitudinal stress is equivalent to a tension 
uniform m all directions, together with two shearing stresses having a 
common principal axis in the line of the given stress, and their other two 
principal axes any two lines at right angles to one another and to it 

Hence shew that , o- . 

6k -{- fi iJ(dic+/A) 

2. If OXy Oy^ Oz be the principal axes of stress, prove that the normal and 
tangential com^ionents of the stress (per unit area) on a plane whose normal 
makes an angle 6 with Ox in the plane xy are 

cos* &-\‘pz fliu* d, and {pi — p^ cos B sin B. 
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3. The principal axes of a two-dimensional strain make angles 6 with 
the axes of x and respectively, and the extensions along them are ej and 
Prove that the strain is equivalent to extensions 

€i COS^ ^ + f 2 f I Sin'-^ ^ + ^2 COB* d 

parallel to Ox, Oy, together with a shear 

(f i - ^ 2 ) sill 2d. 


4 . Prove that if the conic 


— I- - -== const. 
V\ V'l 


be constructed, the stress across a plane parallel to Oz, through any diameter, 
is in the direction of the conjugate diameter, and proportional to i?r, where lar 
is the perpendicular from the centre on a parallel tangent, and r is the length 
of the conjugate semi-diameter. 

Examine the case of a pure shear (^ 1 = -pa? P 3 ~^)- 


5. Prove that in a hom(jgeneous stress the potential energy per unit 
volume is 

( Pi 2 + p-if + rl" {(^2 - pif +{Pi-Pif-^{Pi- ft)*}- 

lOV 
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140. Extension of Bars. 


Consider a bar of isotropic material, of nniform sectional 
area w. If it undergoes longitudinal extension, being free to 
contract laterally, the stress per unit area of any cross-section is 
Ee*, where e is the local extension, and the total tension is 


T=Eo)€. (1) 

If the bar is free from external force (except at the ends), T and 
therefore also e has the same value throughout, and the total 
increase of length is 



( 2 ) 


where I is the unstrained length. 

To examine the case of a variable extension, let 0 be a fixed 
point of reference in the bar ; and let PQ denote an element Bx 
of the length in the unstrained state, P'Q' the same element in 


P Q 

0 M A 


—A' 

P' Q' 

Fig. 165. 

the altered condition. Let OP = x, O'F » a: -|- so that f denotes 
the displacemerU of P, relative to 0. Then 

(fQ = x+^+B(x+^) = x + ^+(l + ^£j^x. 

* It is not essential, in the present question, that the material of the bar should 
be isotropic, provided the constant E be determined bj experiments on the longi- 
tudinal extension of the bar itielL 
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whence 

or 




e = 


di 

dx’ 


by the definition of e (Art. 134-). The tension is therefore 

T = E<of 

dx 


(3) 

( 4 ) 

.(5) 


Ex. We may apply this to the case of a bar hanging vertically, and 
stretched by its own weight. 

If we mea.sure x downwards from the upper end 0, the tension at any 


point is 

T^pcoil-x\ ( 6 ) 

where p is the density, and I the total length. Bence 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


no additive constant being necessary, since f vanishes for Putting 

we find for the total increase of length 


( 9 ) 

This is one-half that which would be produced by a load poil attached at the 
lower end if the bar w'cre itself without w’cight. 

If a load W la attached at the lower end, the equation (6) is replaced by 

II pci) (/ — .r), (I^) 

whence we find fi= !1 (11) 

jLiO A 


141. Deformation of Frames. 

The stresses in the various bars ol’ a just rigid frame which is 
subject to a givem system of external forces acting at the joints 
are determined (if we exclude critical forms) uniquely by these 
forces. If /S denote the stress in any bar, reckoned positive when 
a tension, the small increment of length of this bar will be 

e = \S, (1) 

where \ is a constant coefficient which may be called the ‘extensi- 
bility* of the particular bar. We have seen (Art. 140) that in the 
case of a unilbrm bar X^I/Ecd, where I is the length and cw the 
cross-section. 

The work done in extending the bar, and the consequent elastic 


energy, is 

= ( 2 ) 

L.8. 20 
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It 19 a matter of some interest and importance to be able 
to find the resulting displacements of the various points of the 
structure ; for instance, to find the vertical deflection at any point 
of a lattice girder loaded in a given manner. The direct calcula- 
tion would in all but the simplest cases be very tedious, an^ the 
accuracy precarious. An elegant and systematic procedure has 
however been devised by Maxwell which avoids these difficulties. 

The method depends on the principle of virtual velocities.! In 
the case of a just rigid frame, the stresses S,, <Sa, ... in the various 
bars, due to given loads, may be supposed to be known froffi a 
diagram of forces, or otherwise. We determine also the stresses 
5 i, Sa, ... which would be produced in the same bars by a unit load 
at the point P whose deflection (z) is required; this involves in 
general the construction of a secorid diagram of forces, or some equi- 
valent procedure. Since the forces 5 i, 6 * 2 , ..., considered as mutual 
actions between the joints of the frame, together with the coitc- 
sponcling reactions of the supports (assumed to be unyielding) are in 
equilibrium with the unit load, the total work done by them and by 
the unit load in any arbitrary system of small displacements of the 
joints will be zero. We choose as our system of displacements those 
which actually take place in the given problem. Since these imply 
increments e,, ... in the mutual distances of the joints, we have 

— — ... + 1 .^ = 0 , 

or « = 2(65) = 2(\5f.s‘) (3) 

In particular, to find the deflection of P due to a single load 
W at P itself, we have Si = Wsi, S^= Ws,, ..., and therefore 

r = If 2 (Xs^) (4) 

Ex. 1. A weight W hangs from a 
bracket consisting of a horizontal bar C 
AB and a wire stay AC, B and C being 
fixed points in the same vertical. 

If a be the inclination of the wire to 
the horizontal, we have obviously 

= COSCC a, = — cot a. . . .(o) B 
Hence the deflection of the end of the 
bracket is 

z*(X| c 0 Bec*a+X 2 cot* a) TT. ...(fi) 

In this ca.se the result is easily verified 
by a direct calculatioiL 



Fig 166. 
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Ex. 2. A frame composed of two equilateral triangles, as in Fig. 167, is 
supported at the two points A, at the same level, and carries a load If 
at C. 

The upper diagram of forces in the figure refers to the case of a unit 
load at (7. We find 

*1 = ^ 2 = = *6 = i 0 ) 

Hence if the extensibility X be the same for each bar, the deflection of the 
point C is 

,.( 8 ) 



Fig. 167. 

To find the deflection at f! we construct a diagram of forcas (via. the 
lower diagram of the figure) for a unit load at B. We find 


S3 = ?4“i» 

whilst 5i=iS'2=— JW, S^—Si = ^Wf 

The deflection of B is therefore 

X2(5a)=|XTr. 01) 


The difierence between (H) and (1 1 ) is due to the lengthening of the bar £C, 
which is seen independently to be JX IF. 

Ex. 3. If the same frame be subject to two equal and opposite forces P 
acting outwards at A and 2), we find 




20-2 
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whilst the values of «i, «2> *3 j ^4» corresponding to a pair of unit forces at 
these points differ only by omission of the factor P. tJeiice the increase in 
the distance AD is, by ( 4 ), 

5 ^^- ( 1 '^) 

On the other hand, if two unit forces act inwards at B and C we have 


Ji = A-2 = 53 = .^4 = 0, «6= -1 (l|'i) 

The contraction in the diagonal bar, due to the two outward forces At A 
and D, is therefore \ 




142. Reciprocal Theorem. 

Let 5i, 5a, ... denote as before the stresses produced in the 
various bars of a frame by a unit load at any joint A, and let 
5 /, 5 /, ... be the stresses produced in the same bars by a unit load 
at any other joint A\ Then the deflection at A due to a unit 
load at A' will be 

S(W), (1) 

by Art, 141 (2). We should obtain the same expression for the 
deflection at A' due to a unit load at A. Hence : 

The deflection at A due to a given load at A' is equal to 
the deflection at A' due to an equal load at A. 

This is merely a particular case of a general theorem of 
reciprocity, formulated by Maxwell, which holds for any elastic 
system whatever. Let P, Q denote external forces applied, in any 
assigned directions, at two points A, B of the system. We assume 
that the remaining extenial forces, which are called into play to 
balance these (for instance the reactions of rigid supports) do no 
work in the small deformations considered. Let p, 9 denote the 
component displacements of the points A, B in the specified 
directions. These quantities will, by Hooke's Law, be linear 
functions of P, Q, say 

p = \P + /xQ, q = /I'P -h I'Q (2) 

We will first suppose a force to be applied at A only, gradually 
increasing from zero to the final value P. Since the component 
deflection at A is \P, the work done in this process is JXP*. 
Next, let a force be applied at B, gradually increasing from zero 
to its final value Q, the force at A remaining constant. This will 
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produce additional component deflections /iQ and vQ at A and B, 
respectively. The work done at A will therefore be fiPQ, and 
that at B will be ^vQ\ The total work is therefore 

If the order of the operations had been reversed, we should have 
obtained the expression 

Since tho'?e must be equal, we see that fi — ft \ i.e. the component 
deflection at A due to a unit force at B is equal to the component 
deflection at B due to a unit force at A. 


The potential energy of the strained system, so far as it 
depends on the forces P, Q, has the form 


and we notice that 


F=i(\P^ + 2/.PQ + i.Q=); 


dV dV 


( 3 ) 

(4) 


By means of the relations (2), with = ft, we can obtain P, Q 
as linear functions of p, so that the energy can also be expressed 
(as is otherwise obvious) as a quadratic function of p, say 


and we should find 


(^p^ + 2Pp5 4 /V). 




(5) 

( 6 ) 


These relations also follow at once from the principle of virtual 
velocities, which gives in our case 

PSp + QS(/ = SF. (7) 


143. Stresaes in an Over-Rigid Frame. 

Maxwell has also shewn how to determine the stresses produced 
by external forces in the bars of a frame which is over-rigid. On 
purely statical principles the problem is, as w^e have seen, in- 
determinate, but the theory of elasticity now comes to our 
assistance. 

Such a frame may of course be in a state of stress indepen- 
dently of the external forces. This will depend (Art. 39) on the 
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relations between the unstrained lengths, and on the elasticities of 
the several bars ; but we are here concerned with the additional 
stresses due to the external forces. 

It is to some extent a matter of choice as to which bars shall 
be regarded as ‘redundant,’ and therefore capable of being remc|ved 
without impairing the rigidity of the frame. When the choice ^ has 
been made the remaining bars may be referred to as ‘essential.^ 


A 



B C 


Fig. 168 . 

We will assume, to begin with, that there is only one redundant 
bar, as e.g. BG in the figure. 

First suppose the redundant bar to be removed, so that the 
frame becomes just rigid; and let jSj, ... be the stresses which 
would be produced by the given external forces in this modified 
frame, and Si, Sg, ... the stresses in the same bars, which would be 
produced by two opposite unit forces acting inwards at B and 0. 
With our previous notation, the diminution in the distance BG 
would be 

( 1 ) 

Now if T be the actual tension in the bar BG, the actual stresses 
in the remaining bars will be, by superposition, 

S,+ Ts, 

and the actual diminution in the distance BG will be, by Art. 141 (3), 


t[X(S + Ts) 5} = 2 {XSs) + Tt (Xa’O (2) 

This must be equal to — jxT, where /i is the extensibility of the 
bar BG, Hence, equating, 

+ = 0 (3) 


which gives the value of T, The stresses in the remaining bars 
will be given by expressions of the type 




{XSs) 

^ V / aA ’ 


( 4 ) 
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The deformations in the frame are to be found from the actual 
extensions in the bars of the frame, as modified by the omission of 
the bar BG^ by the method of Art. 141 . 

Ex. Suppose that in the frame shewn in Fig. 167 (p. 307) an additional 
bar is inserted connecting the joints A and D. 

In the preceding notation we have 

(6) 

s, = ^=s,=s, Jg, (6) 

Hence if /i be the extensibility of ADj supposed initially unstrained, its 
tension is 

2^3(^ + ^X) 

To find the deflection at C we refer to the formula (3) of Art. 141, viz. 

(es) (8) 

The values of e are obviously 

X (iS'i+ X(/S'j + 7^a2), (9) 

whilst the values of s in (8) arc to be taken from Art. 141 (7). The result is 



where T is given by (7). 

If there arc two redundant bars, let fi, T, Si, ... have the 
above meanings for one of these, and let the corresponding quantities 
for the other be distinguished by accents. The actual stresses in 
the essential bars of the frame will therefore be 

S, + Ts, + S, + Ts, + T's', . . . , 

and the actual diminution in the length of the first redundant bar 
will be 

2 {\ (S + + TV) s} = t (X&) + TS (X5>) + T'S (\ssy . . .(11 ) 


liquating this to — fiT, we have 

{/i + S (X^^)l T+X (Kss) r+ S {XSs) = 0 (12) 

Similarly 

2 ( W) T + l/i' + 2 (Xs'-)} T' + t {\Ss') = 0 (13) 

These two equations determine T and T. 


The procedure when there are three or more redundant bars 
will now be evident. In each case we obtain equations equal in 
number to the unknown tensions. 
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144. Principle of Least Energy. 

The elastic energy of a just rigid frame when strained is, by 


Art. 141 (2), 

i {S,e, + + ...) = ^^(Se) (1) 

where Si, Sg, ... are the stresses in the several bars, and 61 , 6 ^^ ... 
the increments of length. Introducing the relations ^ 

ei = \Si, = ..., (2^ 

we have V = + X,SJ^ ^ ixS‘^) (8) 

In the case of a frame with one redundant b.ir this furniula is 
replaced by 

V = i[Xi (Si + Tsif + X, (S, + Ts,y + . . . 1 + 

= (XS^) + S (X&S-) r + ^ (X5=) 4 - /x) T\ (4) 


where the symbols have the same meanings as in Art. 148. It now 
appears that the equation (3) of that Art. is equivalent to 


Hence, the required value of T is that whicli makes the elastic 
energy (when expressed in the .above rnamier) a minimum. 

A similar result hold.s wlien there are two or more redundant 
bars. For instance, if there are two such bars, the elastic energy is 
V=l^{X (S + Ts + rvf] + IfiT^ + fiT'* 

= -^ ( X>S ") + ^ (XSs ) 7^ -f i (X**^.s* ) / 


+ n - + tt' 1 ( x,s') + i ( x.v'=) + fi'} r\ . . .(6) 

The equations (12) and (l.‘>) of the preceding Ait. are seen to be 
equivalent to 

1/ 1/ 

. = 0, (7) 


07’ ’ 


0 V 
dT' 


which are the conditions for a minimum of V 

This theorem of ‘least energy' as it is called, is due to Casti- 
gliano (1873). It dc*pends on the assinnj)tion, which we have 
made throughout, that the stre.ssjis arc linear functions of the 
strains, so that the combined effect of two or more distribiition.s of 
force can be found by simple superposition of the corresponding 
strains. 

The following simple proof from first principles is due to 
Mr R. V. Southwell. Suppose we start with an over-rigid frame 
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which is free from external force, but self-stressed. This means 
that there are certain stresses, which we will denote by T^y in the 
redundant bars, and consequent stresses in the essential bars. 
The elastic energy in this state is, in our previous notation, 

V, = l + 1 (8) 

The stresses are entirely due to the To, and are in fact linear 
functions of these, so that may be regarded as a homogeneous, 
essentially positive quadratic function of the quantities T^. If we 
now imagine the external forces to be applied, increasing gradually 
from zero to their final values, the additional displacements thus 
produced will be the same as if the frame had been free from stress 
to begin with, in virtue of the principle of superposition, and the 
same amount of work ( F,, say) will therefore be done by the 
external forces. The total elastic energy is therefore 

+ (9) 

where is independent of Vq. With a given system of external 
forces this is least wh(ui ^0 = ^1, which can only be the case if the 
initial stresses Tq in the redundant bars are all zero. Now the 
elastic energy may be regarded as a function of the external forces 
and the final stre^s(‘s T in the redundant bars. The present argu- 
ment shews that the values of the stresses T which make this 
function a minimum are those which corre.spond to an initially 
unstressed frame. 

It will be evident from the nature of the above proof that the 
scope of the theorem can be greatly extended. Suppose for instance 
that we have any clastic system subject to certain constraints, 
whether rigid or elastic, which are inactive so long as there are 
no external lorces, and that the system is ‘statically indeterminate’ 
(Art. 39), so that the constraining forci's which are called into 
play by given external forces cannot be determined by the rules 
of pure Statics alone. If we assume arbitrary values for such 
constraining forces, consistent with equilibrium, as are necessary 
to make the problem determinate, the elastic energy can be 
calculated in terms of these and of the external forces. The pre- 
ceding argument shews that the correct values of these constraining 
forces will be such as make the energy, as thus expressed, a 
minimum. An example will be found in Art. 148. 
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EXAMPLES. XXV. 

1. A steel wire ^ in. in diameter and 20 ft. long hangs vertically from 

one end ; find the increa.se of length when a weight of 50 lbs. is attached At 
the lower end, assuming that the value of Young’s modulus for the wire I is 
15000 tons per sq. in, [-41 iA.] 

2. A uniform rod of weight W and length I hangs from one end ; prove 
that its elastic energy is J W^ljEo). 

3. A uniform bar rotates about one end, in a horizontal plane, with 
constant angular velocity. Find the radial displacement of any point, due 
to the rotation. 

If I be the length, and v the velocity of the free end, prove that the 
increase of length is to that which would be produced by its own weight, 
if the bar were hanging vertically, in the ratio 

4. A uniform ring rotates in its own plane, about its centre, the velocity 
of the circumference being v. Prove that the tensile stress is pv^jg in 
gravitational measure. 

What is the limit to the value of v in the case of a steel ring (p=:7‘8), if 
the stress is not to exceed 4 x 10® gm. per sq. cm. ? [224 metres per sec.] 

5. A frame of the type shewn in Ex. IX. 2 (p. 108) rests on rigid 

supports at the ends, and carries a load W at the middle lower joint. 
Assuming that the bars are all equal in length, and have the same 
extensibility A, find the deflections at the loaded joint and at the two iipjyer 
joints, respectively. IF, X IK.] 

6. In the symmetrical frame of Fig. 168, the brirs AB^ BD make angles 
a, /9, respectively with the horizontal, and their extensibilitio.s are X, whilst 
that of AB IB V. If the bar BC be removed, prove that the deflection at A due 
to a load W at this point is 

~rr — ^ (i X cos* /3 + i u cos* a + cos* o-sin* ft). 

Sin*(a-|3y^ r- zr- r/ 



CHAPTER XVII 

FLEXURE AND TORSION OF BARS 

145. Uniform Flexure. 

We consider first a state of strain in which the cross-sections 
of a bar remain plane, and there is no shearing of adjacent sections 
relatively to one another. Suppose that after the deformation the 
planes of two consecutive sections, which were originally parallel, 
meet in a line G. The points in either of these planes at which 
the distance from the consecutive plane retains its original value 
will evidently lie in a certain line parallel to C. This is called 
the ‘ neutral line ’ of the section. It is not necessary to assume 
at present that it meets the contour of the section. 

Let us take rectangular axes Ox, Oy in the plane of a section, 
the axis of ® being coincident with 
the neutral line ; and let R denote 
the distance of this line from G. 

If d be the small angle between 
the adjacent sections, the distance 
between these sections before the 
strain, being equal to the actual 
distance at 0, may be denoted by 
R6, whilst the actual distance at 
the point («, y) is (R -I- y) The 
extension in the direction normal 
to the plane of the cross-section is 
therefore 

«-y/R (1) 

The longitudinal stress is therefore 
EyjR*, and the total tension across 
the section is 

* Then ii no reetiietion hen to the oeie of ieotropy, provided the proper velue 
of £ be taken, 
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T=fjjyd^dy = ^ ( 2 ) 


where ro is the sectional area, and y refers to the mean centre of 
the section. 

We will confine ourselves, for the present, to the case of pjtire 
flexure, where the tension T vanishes. This requires that y =\0; 
i.e. the neutral line must pass through the mean centre of ^e 
section. The stresses across the section then reduce to two couples 
about Ox, Oy, respectively. The first of these is 




where is the quadratic moment of the area with respect to the 
neutral line*. The second couple is 

^ jjxi/dxdy (4) 

Hence the couple required to maintain the given flexure will not 
be parallel to the plane of bending unless 

jjxydxdy = 0, (5) 


i.e. unless the axis 0 is parallel to one or other of the two principal 
diameters of the central ellipse of the section (Art. 75). This will 
always be the case if the plane of flexure be parallel, or perpen- 
dicular, to a longitudinal plane of symmetry of the beam. 

Assuming now that the condition (5) is fulfilled, we see that 
the flexural couple, or bending moment (Art. 27), is equal bo 
E(£Hc^ multiplied by the curvature of the ‘central line’ of the 

bar, i.e. of the line which in the unstrained state passes through 
the mean centres of the sections. The factor Ecck\ or KI (say), 
measures the ‘flexural rigidity’ of the beam. For beams of the 
same material, but difiV^rent forms of setttion, it varies as I. 

The elastic energy of the bent beam, per unit length, is by 
Art. 139 (1), 

1 1 1 EMy ^ 1 1 Ijy^dxdy = ^ f j (6) 

• The Bymbol k is not at present required in its former sense hb denoting an 
elastic constant. The preceding theory is due to C. A, Coulomb (1776). 
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Exa:. B or a square section the central ellipse is a circle, and the flexural 
rigidity is the same in all x>lanes through the axis. If the flexure take place 
in a jilane parallel to a diagonal, the extreme extension and contraction are 
greater than if it had been in a j)lane parallel to a pair of sides, in the ratio ^2. 

For a cylinilrical tube whose outer and inner radii are a and 6, respectively, 
wo have The flexural rigidity is therefore greater than in the 

case of a solid cylindrical rod of the same sectional area, in the ratio 

(a^ + 6 ‘^)/(a 2 - 62 ). 


Owing to the varying lateral contraction {ay JR) the cross- 
section undergoes a slight change of shape. 

Thus if the section be a rectangle with one 
pair of sides jierpi'ndicular to the plane of 
flexure, its strained form will be somewhat 
as shewn in Fig. 170, the inner sides being 
extended, and the outer sides contracted, 
to equal amounts. It is not difficult to see 
that the curvature of these sides is — afR, 
approximately. 'Fhe inner and outer faces of the bar are in fact 
surfaces of ‘auticlastie’ curvature*. 


Fig. 170. 


'^rhe theory of the cylindrical flexure of a jj/afe is similar to 
that of the flexure of a bar, except that it involves an altered 
ela.stic constant. It is evident that the contractions and extensions 
at right angles to the plane of flexure cannot in this case be 
ajjpreciably developed, except close to the edges, since the conse- 
quent anticlastic curvature would involve greatly increased ex- 
tensions and contractions at right angles to the cross-section. If 
Ply P‘At ps stresses in the directions of the breadth, the thick- 

ness, and the length, respectively, we have now practically cj «= 0, 
Pa = 0, and therefore 

Ee, = (l^a^)p, ( 7 ) 


Hence the E of the previous calculation is to be replaced by 
Ej{\ — a^y Since, also, where h is the thickness, the 

bending moment per unit breadth is 


Efi^ 

Vl(\-a^)R' 


.( 8 ) 


* If the two curvabireB can be measured, the value of tr is obtained directly. 
This plan was employed by A. Cornu (1869), the curvatures being ascerlaiued by an 
optical method. 
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146. Varying Flexure of a Beam. 


We consider the case of a horizontal rod or beam slightly bent 
by vertical forces applied to it. The state of strain is no longer of 
the simple character appertaining to pure flexure; in particular 
there will be a relative shearing of adjacent cross-sections, andjalso 
a warping of the sections so that these do not remain accurately 
plane. We shall assume, however, that the additional st7\iins tl[ius 
introduced are on the whole negligible, and consequently that ihe 
bending moment is connected with the curvature of the axis by 
the same formula as before*. A reason in support of this assump- 
tion will be indicated presently. 

Let F be the shearing stress, and M the bending moment, at 
any point of a horizontal beam, estimated according to the con- 
ventions of Art. 27. Then, taking the axis of x parallel to the 
length, we have, by Art. 28, 


dF 


dx 






where w is the load per unit lengili, not as yet assumed to be 
uniform. If y denote the downward deflection of the neutral line, 
the curvature of the axis will be d^yjdx^, approx imatelyj*, since by 


hypothesis dyjdx is small. Hence, by Art. 144 (3), 

M = Ely'\ ( 2 ) 

where the accents denote differentiations with respect to x. The 
relations (1) then give 

F—l(EI.n, ( 3 ) 

Md (4) 

In the case of a uniform beam these take the simpler forms 

F^-FAf\ (5) 

EJ]f^ = w ( 6 ) 


The integration of (4) or (6) introduces four arbitrary constants, 


• The aRBumption that the bendiiiR moment varies aa the curvature is the basis 
of the ‘ Euler- T3ernoulli’ theory of flexure. ThiR was developed in memoirs by 
James Bernoulli (1705), D. Bernoulli (1742), L. Euler (1744). 

t If ^ denote the downward inclination of the tangent to the horizontal, we 
have ^'“tau = dyjdx, and d^/d«=idf/da; = £i2y/dx*, approximately. 
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which are to be determined from the remaining conditions of the 
particular question. Thus, suppose we have a uniform beam 
which 18 free from concentrated force except at the ends. Then, 
(i) at a free end we have the two conditions M=0, F=0, or 
y" = 0, y"' = 0] (ii) at a clamped end the values of y and j^' are 
prescribed; (in) at a supported end M = Q and therefore y" =0, 
whilst the value of y is prescribed. Hence there are in each case 
fcur conditions, two for each end. 

In particular cases the work can often be shortened by special 
considerations. For instance, if the value of M can be found as a 
function of x, as in all statically determinate cases (Chap, iii), we 
may proceed to the integration of (2). 

The elastic energy of any portion of the beam is given by the 
expression 



taken between the proper limits. 

The shearing force F distributed over the section (i) implies an 
average shearing strain which is left out of account in the 

preceding theory. It is, in fact, usually negligible in comparison 
with the elongation given by Art. 145 (1), the average value of 
which (without regard to sign) over the section is of the order 
MIE(ok, The ratio of these two quantities is of the order 



by (1), and therefore comparable with the ratio which the varia- 
tion of M within a length k of the beam bears to the value oi M 
itself. Since M is usually continuous, this ratio is generally small 
except in the neighbourhood of points where M = 0. 

147. Examples of Concentrated Load. 

In a uniform beam which is subject to external force at isolated 


points only wo have w^O. and therefore 

r = 0, (1) 

in the intervening portions of the length. Hence 

y= + + + (2) 
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but the constants will change their values at a point of application 
of force, owing to the discontinuity of F (Art. 27). 

Since our equations are linear, the deflections of a beam due 
to different systems of loads may be superposed. Hence when 
there are concentrated as Avell as continuous loads it is convenient 
to consider the effect of each separately. Some examples of \the 
former kind are appended. \ 

Ex. 1. A beam suppoilied at the ends (a; = 0, x = l) carries an isolated 
load W at the centre. 


7K 


ZS 

o 

Fig. 171. 


Over the left-hand half we have 

= (3) 

whence Ely' = - J ^17-, .(4) 

and Fly— ^***^+ 1 ^ Wl'^x 

= irj? (3^2 - (5) 


the constants being determined so as to make y' — i) for x = and y = 0 for 
^ =0. lienee the droop at the centre is 


The change of form is the same as if the beam had been firmly clamped in 
the middle and pressed upwards by a force \ W at either end. Hence 


Fig. 172. 


writing %l for I and 2 TT for TF, we infer that the deflection at the end of a 
horizontal cantilever due to a weight W siisi)endod from it is 


1 Wl^ 
3 El' 


.(7) 


Ex. 2. Next, suppose the load to be placed at any point (a:— Xi). 

The solutions for the two parts of the beam must be conducted separately, 
since there is a discontinuity in the value of the shearing force and there- 
fore of y”, by Art. 145 (5). We airange the work in parallel columiUL 
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[0<3;<a:i] [xi<x<.l\ 

EIi/'=-j{l-Xy)x, EIy"=-y^x,{l-x), ( 8 ) 

EIy'=-^^j{l-x{)x'‘-\-A, Eli/=X jXi(l-xf+B, ( 9 ) 


EJy=-\^]^{l-Xi)x^^-Ax, Eh/=-^^^x^{l-x)>~B(JL-x). ...( 10 ) 

The additive constants which present themselves in the final integrations 
have been chosen so as to make y=0 for jr = 0 and x=lj respectively. The 
remaining constants ^4, ^ are to be determined by the consideration that the 


values of y and y' must he continuous at the point x==xy. Thus 

(1^) 

1 IF 1 IT 

-- j(l- a:i) X,’ + .4 T, = - - X, (i - X,)’ -B(l- Xj) (12) 

We find 

^ = (13) 

Hence, for 0<a:< j'l, 

EIy=\^-l(l-x,)x{P-{l~x,f-x^} (14) 

and for Xi<x<ly 

EIy = \ j X, (?-x){P-x,2-(«-x)2} (16) 

The droop at the point x = Xi is therefore 

(1®) 

This is, however, not the inaxinium dctlection, unless 


It may be noticed that if in (14), (15) we write r for j-j, and l — Xi for Xy 
the two t'oruiuhe become interchanged. This shews that the deflection at a point 
Q duo to a given weight at P is equal to the deflection at P due to an equal 
weight at 11", in accordance with the general reciprocal theorem of Art. 142. 

When there are «a number of loads, the above plan of solving the 
differential equation separately for each segment of the beam, and 
adjusting the constants so as to secure the continuity of ?y and y' at 
each point of division, becomes troublesome. A simplified procedure 
has been devised by Mr W. II. Macaulay. He introduces the notation 
l/Wla:, mean that the value of the enclosed function f(x) is to be 
replaced by zero so long as x<w^. Supposing that we have loads 

21 


L. M. 
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Fi, Wt, ... situate at the points x^,x, taken in order from the 

left, the equation 

Ely" = - Po; + { (a; - + + (17) 

where P is the pressure on the (supported) end a? = 0, as determined 
by the ordinary rules of Statics, will apply to the whole length of 
the beam. Hence, integrating, \ 

EIy=-^Px^-\-{^W, {x - x,)%^ + Fa (a? - + . . . + . . .( 18 ) 

where the same constants applies throughout, on account of the con- 
tinuity of y' at the points x^, iCj, .... A second integration gives 
Ely = - JP^ + {j; W, (x - x^f} 

+ aFa(^‘-ira)“}xa+... + Aa; + P, (19) 

where B, again, has the same value throughout, on account of the 
continuity of y. The conditions that y = 0 for = 0 and x = I 
determine the values of A and B. 

Thus in the above case of a single load ir we have 

- 'III *''+U W>- jB, (20) 

and the terminal conditions make 

JV 

B=0, A=jr^(l-x,){P-(l-x:)‘) (21) 

The results (14) and (15) then follow\ 

If the beam is clain2)cd horizontally at the origin, instead of being merely 
8up[K)rted, an unknown quantity, viz. the bending moment J/^, at j;=0, will 
occur m (17), but we now have an additional terminal condition, y = 0, so that 
the problem is determinate. 


148. Continuous Loads, 

We take next some cases of continuous loads. 

Ex. 1. A uniformly loaded beam, of hmgth supported at the enda 




Fig. 173. 




Taking the origin at one end, and 
by Art. 5^8 (4). Hence 


denoting the length by we have 
-\wx{l- x\ 




■( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


where the additive constant has been cho.sen so as to makey' = 0 for J/, aa 
it must be, by the symmetry of the conditions. The next integration gives 

Eiy — >}i wl -h v)l^ X 


« wx [I - x) {P-^x {I - x)}, 


(3) 
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no additive oonatant being necessary if y = 0 for a: = 0. Putting wo 

find that the droop in the middle is 

384 El ^ 

If, to compare with Art. 146, Ex. 1, we put wl=Wy we see that the effect 
of distributing the load uniformly over the beam instead of concentrating it 
at the centre is to reduce the deflection at this point in the ratio 5 : 8. 

Ex. 2. A uniformly loaded cantilever; i.e. a beam clamped at one end, 
free at the other. 

Taking the origin at the fixed end, we find 

Ehf = M>=^\w{l--x)% ( 5 ) 

whence Eb/ = - wl\ (6) 

the constant being adjusted so as to make y' = 0 for .r=0. Hence 
El// = tf’ (I - + J wl^x - 2\ wl^ 

~ ijl u\v^ {Gl^ — Ux + :f^), (7) 

a similar adjustment being made. Hence the droop at the end is 

? ( 8 ) 

8 El' 

which is three-eighths of the value obtained when the weight wl is con- 
centrated at the free end. 

We infer that if a beam of length I be supported at its centre only, the 
droop at the ends will be 

J (9) 

1'28AY 

This is three-fifths (if the (Jroop at the centre when the encis are supported. 

Ex. 3. A beam, uniformly loaded, r&sts on three supports at the same 
level, viz. at the ends and the centre. 


Fig. 171 

The pressures on the supports are in this case not determinable by the 
principles of pure statics alone (sec Art. 25), so that we cannot begin by 
forming the expression for the bending moment Wo therefore have recourse 
to the general equation 

The two parte of the be.am would need to be treated separately, since 
there is a discoiitimutv in the value of F, and therefore of but in the 
present case it is suflicieut to consider either half alone, on account of the 
eymmetry. 

We take the origin at one end. From (10) we have 

E[f'=.itx+A, 



21—2 
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no additive constant being necessary at this stage since the bending moment 


vanishes for j; = 0. Hence 

+ (13) 

the constant being chosen so as to make .y' = 0 at the middle point {x=a). 
Finally 

-\-iA ( j?'"’ “ 3«- x\ ( ^) 

since y is assumed to vanish for J7=0. By hypothesis, y vanishes alsb for 
:p=a. This determines the value of viz. 

A = wa (15) 

Hence E=w{^a-x)y M^lwx(x~^a)y (IG) 

E/y = ^wx(a-x)^(s-\~^a) (17) 


It is easily scon from the value of E that the pressures on the three 
supports are respectively {■{, of the whole weight 2wa. The bending 
moment changes sign for which is a point of inflexion. It has a 

stationary value vvbeii x=-^a. Its value at the centre is wa‘‘^. 

The pressuri's on the supports may also he found expeditiously by the 
extended form of the principle of least energy given in Art. 144. When the 
ends and the middle point are fixed at the .same level we have an instance of 
an elastic system subject to constraints which are inactive so long lus gravity 
is not operative. If, w’hen gravity comes into play, we assume an arbitrary 
value P for the jirossure of the middle sup])ort, tlie pre.ssures at the end.s will 


be wa - and therefore, along the lir&t half of the Ijeam 

J/ = ^ wx~ — (wa — ^ Pj X (lb) 

The elastic energy of the whole beam is therefore 

r= j “ A/-d.< = - — ( 16 u>a“ - iir>J’u’u + lOr-), ( 19 ) 

which is a minimum for 

P={tra (20) 


The results in this problcin might also liave hecn derived by superposition 
from tho^c! of Ex. 1 above and of Art. 140, Ex. 1. Thus if a uniform bar 
Bup])orted at the ends be subject to au upward pressure P at the middle, the 
droop (r^) at this point will be given by 

_ ^ wP Ji_PP 

4H/iY 

Hence if = we have P=\wl^ (22'' 

as above found. If the middle support liears the whole of the weight, so that 
P—wl^ we have 

1 wP 




This gives the droop at the ends when a liar is supported at the middle i 
c£ £z. 2 above. 
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It may be noticed that in all these cases the elastic energy of 
the deflected beam is one-half the potential energy lost by the 
loads in sinking from the level of the supports. Take, first, the 
case of a single load IT, and suppose that it produces a deflection 
y of its point of application. If we imagine the beam to be bent 
by a vertical force which increases gradually from 0 to the 
mean value of the force will be and the work done by it on 
the beam will be \ If we have a system of loads l^i, 
and the deflections of the respective pr^ints of a]>plication be 
Vii y 2 y we may imagine these loads to gradually increase from 
zero to their final valuers, preserving alwa 3 \s the same ratios to one 
another. In this way the work done on the beam is seen to be 
^( 171^1 + 1 ^ 2 ^ 2 +...) ( 24 ) 

149. Continuous Beams. Theorem of Three Momenta. 

The theorem in cpiestion refers to the case of a continuous 
beam, unifonnly loaded, and resting on a number of supports at 

A Be 

Fig. 175. 

the same level. It gives a reliition between the values of the 
bending moment at any three consecutive points of support Ay /i, G. 

Let AB^a, BG='-h. We take the origin at B and the axis of 


X along BC, Then at points in the segment BC we find, by 
integration of Art. 14') (0), 

M = BTy' = 4 Ax Mi^ (1 ) 

where the constant' A is as yet undelormim'd Hence 

y — + \ + M li X + AVa, (2) 

Ely - sV + jtAar' + IMjiX^ -\-EIax, (3) 

where a denotes the value of dyjdx at B, rutting x = b we have, 
from (1 ) and (3), 

Me — \ + At + Miiy (^) 

0 J Afc^ + ^4/i;t + BIci (h) 

Hence, eliminating A, 

- QEloi = hMc + 2W/i, - 1 (6) 
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Again, by taking the origin at B and the axis of x along BA, 
we should find 

- 6BII3 = aMj + 2aM b — (7) 


the sign of M being unaltered when we reverse the direction of x. 
The quantities a, both denote the gradient of the tangent a/t B, 
but since the directions of the axis of x are opj)osite in the ',two 
cases, we have /3 = — a. ^ 

Hence, by addition, ' 

aMj^ -t 2 (a + 6) il/j? + bMc = \w (a* + 6^), (8) 

which is the theorem in question*. 

Again, we find that the value of the shearing force F{= — dMjdx') 
immediately to the right of B is, by (1) and (4), 

Fb-{- = — A=^\wh-\- ^ ( 9 ) 

Similarly, the value immediately to the left of B is 

( 10 ) 

the sign of F being reversed The pressure on the support B is 
therefore 

- Fb- = \w{a + h) + Mb + J) “ ^ - X ’ 

It must be remeuibered that the preceding investigation is 
based on the supposition that the thi-ee supports are exadiy at 
the same level. A slight deviation from this condition may 
seriously affect the results. 

Ex. In the case of a beam resting on three supportH A, of which 
two are at the ends, we have J/^=0, =0, and thejreforo 

— i (12) 

and the pressure on the middle support is 

^■u>(a + h) (a.^ + 3ab + b^) 

ah ' ^ 

In the case of o = 5, this agree.s with the rc.sult of Ai-t. 148, Ex. 3. 

In the case of a beam resting on four Bupports A, /I, D, of which A, D 
are at the ends, tlie formula (8) gives two linear relations between Mg and Me. 
When these have been found, the pressures on B and C can be derived from 
(11). The pres.sures on the remaining supjKjrts A, D are then given by the 
ordinary rules of Stfitics. 

* Due to B. P. E. Clapoyron (1857). 
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150. Combined Flexure and Extension. 

We return to the investigation of Art. 146. We retain the 
hypothesis that the cross-sections remain plane in the strained 
condition; but the neutral lino is no longer assumed to pass through 
the mean centre of the area. We will suppose for simplicity that 
the flexure and extension are parallel to a plane of symmetry. 

The stresses across any section have now a resultant 


Etoh 

~R* 


( 1 ) 


where h is the distance of the mean centre from the neutral line, 
and R is the radius of curvature of the locus of the intersection of 
the neutral line with the plane of symmetry. 

If rj denote the distance of any point of the section from a line 
through the mean centre parallel to the neutral line, the extension 
at this point will be {rj 4- h)IR, and the moment, with respect to the 
mean centre, of the stresses across the section will be 

j^^\{n + ^)nd^dy = j^^^ri^dxdy = ^, ( 2 ) 

exactly as in the case of pure flexure. 

The distance from the mean centre of the line of action of the 
resultant is accordingly Id most applications this distance is 
known independently to be large compared with the dimensions of 
the cross-section, and accordingly with /c. The neutral line will then 
pass very nearly through the mean centre, and the distinction 
bcitween R (as above defined) and the radius of curvature of the 
locus of the mean ciuitn* may be ignored. 

The theory of a liiK'ar distribution of normal stress over an area 
has been treated without any restriction of symmetry in Aits. 9 1, 95, 
where we were concerned with centres of pressure in Hydrostatics. 
The more general form of the result just obtained is that the line 
of action of the resultant passes through the antipole of the neutral 
line with respect to the central ellipse of the area. 

Such a distribution is assumod to hold in some 
other technical problems, a.s ior instance in the 
case of a column excentrically loaded. Here it is 
usually important that the stress should liave the 
same sign at all points of the area. For instance in 
a column of masonry the joints should not be sub- 
jected to tension. This limits the admissible 






1 


Fig. 176. 
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positions of the load, since the neutral line must lie outside the section. Thus 
for a rcctanj^ular section, whose sides are a, 6, if the load be at a distance x from 
the centre, in a direction jiarallcl to the sides b, the distance of the neutral line 
from the centre is where h\ If this is to be gj-eater than ^ h wc must 

have i.e. the point of application of the load must he within tlie viiddle- 

third of the dt^pth of the section. The same principlr' 
applies to the voussoirs of an arch. 

In any case the various jiositions of the point of 
application of the rcfeiiltant, corresponding to 
positions of the neutral lino which do not travcr>c 
the area, are included within a certain region, eallc'd 
the ‘core’ (Germ. Kern) of the area. In order that 
the stresses across the section may he all of tlie same 
sign, the line of action of the resultant must fall witliin the core. ’’J'he hmmdary 
of the core is formed hy the locus of the anti])r)les of all lines wliiiOi tou(;h the 
contour of the section. "J’hus for a circular section of radius w, the core is a 
concentric circle of radius For a rectangular section it has the form t-hevvn 
in the figure. 

151. Finite Flexure of a Straight Rod. 



Fig. 177. 


We may extend the theory to the finite flexure of an originally 
straight elastic spring. We may cniisuhu' the strained form as 
sufficiently reprc‘sentod by the ‘central line,’ i.e. the locus of the 
mean centres of the cross section. 

Thus in the case of a s[)ririg bent by two erpial arul opyiosite 
thrusts ± W we hav(i, taking moments, about any point of it, of the 
forces acting on either side, 


"TT 


= Wy, 


( 1 ) 


where y denotes distance from the line of thrust. 

Hence if the spring be uniform w(3 h:ive 

7]L7y = const., (2) 

exactly as in the case of the 'capillary curves’ of Art. 127. The 
diagrams there given will serve to illus- 
trate some of the forms which may be 
assumed. 

For example, the curve in Fig. 17(S, 
which is identical except as to position 
with a portion of the curve in Fig. 1 57, 
illustrates the case of a rod which is 
clamped vertically at one end and carries 
a weight attached to the other end. In Figs. 152, 155, we may 
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suppose the forces ± TF to be applied (along the dotted line) to two 
arms rigidly attached to the spring. 

A case of some importance is that of a straight strut slightly 
bent by two opposing forces at the ends. This can be treated in 
a more elementary way as follows. Taking the axis of x in the 
line of the ends, we have i£~* = y", approximately, where y is the 
deflection, and therefore 

E[y" = -Wy (3) 

The solution of this ecjuation is 

y ^ A cos mx 4- B sin mx, (4) 

provided = WjEI (5) 

If y = 0 for »;= 0 and x=l, we have A = 0 and either 

A — 0, or .sin ml = 0 (6) 

The latter alternative rctpiires that 

ml = STT, (7) 

where s is an integer. Hence the slightly bent form is onlypos.sible if 

Ik = ^TT-EIjl;^ (8) 

The physical interpretation of this result is that if 1F< 
the straight foi’in is stable; i.e. the rod if accidentally bent will 
straighten itself again. But if irexceeds this value, the straight form 
IS unstable, and the slightest disturbance will lead to a finite flexure. 
When ir has the above value, exactly, the equilibrium is neutral. 
The higher values of s in (S) give values of W for which the 
equdibrium is neutral as regards particular types of deformation*. 

'1 he above interpretiitiou is coiilirmed by a calculation of the energy in the 
bent state. 


Supj'ose we have a vortuail strut AB whose lower end A ia fixed, whilst 
the upper end B carries a load W. It is assumed tlvit B is constrained to lie 
in the same vertical with 4, but that no couple acta there or at A. Imagine 


now that the rod is slightly bent into the form 

y = p/sin (9) 

where if I denote the altered distance AB. If l^ be the original 

(strained) length, wo have 

ly-- j ( 10 ) 


approximately. Tlie additionul extensions duo to the flexure will be subject 
to the same relations as in Art. ; and it ia easily seen that the elastic 
energy of the bent rod is increased by the anioiuit 


• Tins theory is due to L. EuJer, 


( 11 ) 
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On the other hand the potential energy of the load is diminished by 


Wm^(3H ( 12 ) 

The nett loss of energy is therefore 

( ir- m^EP) (13) 


If Tr< this expression is negative, i.e. the system has more energy 

than when the rod is straight. But if on the other hand the 

expression (13) is positive, and the bent form has less energy than the strai^t. 
The latter form is accordingly unstable. \ 

152. Flexure of a Curved Bar. 

We consider now the problem of flexiiro, parallel to the plane 
of symmetry, of a bar whose central line is, in the unstrained state, 
a plane curve, and whose section is symmetrical with respect to 
the plane of this curve. 

The stress across any section nmy be rc“5(tlved into a tension T 
tangential to the central line, a shearing 
force Fnormal t(» t.liis line, and abending 
moment M about a line through the 
mean centre perpendicular to the plnne 
of flexure. Considering the equilibrium 
of a linear element which subtends an 
angle Byfr at the centre of curvature, and 
resolving along the tangent and nornuil, 
we have, if theni are no extraneous force's 
on the element, 


Sr - Fd^lr =0, = 0 (1) 

Also, taking moments, 

Sdf = 0 (2) 



Hence 


* (I yfr ’ r/.y 


.-(3) 


Henne + F= 0 (4) 

and therefore, over any portion of the bar which is free from ex- 
ternal fon;e, 


^ cos -v/r -f 7? sin 7^ = id sin A|r — 7? cos "v/r, ...(5) 
where the constants A , B are arbitrary. These erpiations also follow 
at once from a consideration of the forces on a finite length of the bar. 

To find the strains due to flexure, we denote by 7io and R the 
radii of curvature, before and after the deformation, of the curve 
which is the locns of the intersection of the neutral line with the 
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plane of symmetry, and by y the distance of any point P of the 
section from the neutral line. As a purely geometrical process we 
may imagine the bar to be bent from the unstrained condition 
until the central line becomes straight, and then bent back again 
into the strained condition, the position oi the neutral line relative 
to the section being unaltered throughout. The extensions at P in 
the two stages of this process will be — yja^ and y/Ji, respectively, 
by Art. 145, so that the actual extension is yjR - yjR^, and the 
corresponding tension 



This dilfers from the result for a straight bar only in that it 
involves the change of curvature instead of the actual curvature. 
Hence the stresses across a section have a resultant 


T (7) 

and their moment about a parallel to the neutral line through the 
mean centre of this S(?ction is 

M = ( 8 ) 


where the symbols h and k have the same meanings as in Art. 150. 

In most cases of interest h is small compared with /c, for reasons 
similar to those indicated in Art. 150. The extension of the central 
line is then relatively negligible, and the symbols R and niay be 
taken to refer to the curval ure of this line. We further neglect, as 
in Art. ]4f), the geometrical etilect of the shearing strains in the 
plane of the section, although the corresjionding stresses have a 
resultant F which must be retained in the statical equations. 


To examine more particularly the case of a circular bar, let u, v 
be the small disi)laceiuents of a point on the central line along and 
at right angles to tne original radius, so that the polar coordinates 
(rclerred to the centre) of this point are changed from (a, 6) to 
(a -f w, 0 + v/a). If (f> be the angle which the tangent to the altered 
curve makes with the ratlius vector we hav^e in th(' ordinary nota- 
tion of the Calculus sin (f>-= rdfflds, or in our present notation 


where accents denote differentiation with respect to 0. 
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. . , d (a + u) u' add 

Agam, cos^=— =--^ (10) 

(;rrf J= (i + 3’ + «■! + 

These formulae are exact, but in the present application u and v arc 
supposed to be small, and we further ne^dect the extension of the 
central line. Hence, putting ds = add, we have ^ 

u-^v = 0 ( 12 ) ' 

to the first order. Also, from (10), 

<^ = i7r-y^ (13) 

Hence if -i/r denote the angle which the normal to the altered curve 
makes with the initial line of 9^ 

yjr = 0 [- (j) — ^TT = 6 - — (l'^) 

ti a 

The altered curvature is therefore 

1 _ f/'v/r _l _^v — _ 1 u' 4- w 

R~ add a (d a * ' 

by (]2). Hence, referring to (9), the difi’erential equation to be 
satisfied by a is 

— («"+«) = -# (16) 

a 

where I =(ok^. 


Since F and T, as well as M, are regarded as small quantities, 
whilst the difference ])(do\(*en y/r and d is of the fii'st •)rder, we may 
in the equations (5) substitute d for and write 

F = cos d B sin d, T = A sin 9 — B cos d, . , .(17) 

il//a = — A sin ^ + //cos 9 C (IS) 

Substituting this value of il/ in (lb), and integrating, we have 
EIul(i^ = — ^Adcosd-^Bd sin - G' + ^rcos^-h/fsin^, ...(19) 
and thence, by (12), 

Klvla^ = {d sin 6 + cos d) — l B(dco3 d — sin 0)-\- (*9 

— .4'ein B'eoad ^ C (20) 

A solution of this form holds for each segment into which the bar 
IS divided by the points of application of the external forces. The 
constants in the solutions for adjacent segments are to be adjusted 
so that M, u, and v shall be continuous. 

It is to be noticed that the solution includes, as it ought, an 
arbitrary disjjlacement of the bar as a whole, without deformation. 
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Thus the terms in A denote a translation parallel to the initial 
line, those in B' a translation at right angles to this line, whilst G 
denotes a rotation about the centre. When the terminal and other 
conditions are of force only, these constants are undetermined, and 
may be omitted as irrelevant; but when geometrical conditions 
are imposed they must be retained. 


Ex. 1. A finite bar extending (say) from 6 = — a to ^ = a, is bent by two 
equal and opposite forces F at the cuds. 

We have obviously 

M— Fa (cos 0 — cos a), 

and therefore 

Eluja^ = F (cos a — I 6 sin 6\ 

Eh'ja^ --- (.^ sin cos S — S cos a), 

irrelevant terms being omitted. 

The length of the chord is diminished by 
Fi 



Fig. 180. 


EJ 


(a 4- OOb“a — sin u cos u) (23) 


If the ring is almost completi- (« = 7r), this - 37r JWIEI. 

K.r. 2. A circular hoop is di'formed by two equal and opposite forces P 
acting outwards (say) at the ends of a diameter. 

AVe iii/LV, for definiteness, suppose the centre tc> be fixed, and the diameter 
in question fixed in direction. We take it as initial hue of 6, On account 
of the symmetry wo may confine our attention to either half of the hoop, say 
tbiit extending from (1^0 to & = Considering the equilibrium of this half, 
wo liiivo obviously /’= ± ^ 7’=-- 0 at the ends. Hence, from (17) and (18), 

F cHH d, T—\i F sill d, J/=-i/'asin^ + d/o> (24) 

where J/„ is the bending moiueii’t at the cuds of the semicircle. The formulsB 
(]i>), (20), become 

AVa/ir^= - 1 7'^ eos 0 - J/o/'» + rl'cos ^ + 7? .sm fl, (25) 

Ehja? =i r{6aiu fl+cos 0)-t-Mo6ja- A' sin d + /J' cos 6 + 0'. ...(26) 
)ur assmni.tions require th.it the values of u for (1=0 and = ^ shall be 
qual, and also that a’ = 0, v=0 at these points. We Imd 

.p = in-7‘, = J7o=7’«/”-, C'=-iP. 

Eluja^=\l' (sin ( 9 - ( 9 co.s 6/ + ^ tt cos ^ 

1 dd X 

Elvja^ = ^ 7 ’ (fl sin + 2 cos ^ TT sin ^ ^ j ■ 

Tlie diameter ^=0 is iucreased by 

i^El^ 7f/’ 


Our assuiiqitious 

C( 

Hence, finally, 


,.(27) 

-(28) 

,.(29) 


aud the perpendicular diameter is diminished by 


4-»ri’a’ 


.( 30 ) 
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When distributed forces act on the bar the equations (3) require 
inoditiciition. Taking for iusbauce the case of a bar in a vertical plane, 
subject to gravity, and measuring a/t from the downward vertical, we 
must add terms — wds-sin-v/r and wds cos yfr, respectively, to the 
tangential and normal components of force on the element. Thus 


dT ds 


dF ds 


Hence for a circular bar 

— 2?^'asin 6, .(32) 

F = waO cos 0 A cos 6 B sin 0^ (33) 

M/a = — wa (6 sin 6 + cos 0) — A sin 6 cos 0 + 6\ . . .(34) 
Substituting this value of il7 in (10), and solving the equation, 
we find 

Eluja^ = — \ wa {0- cos 0—30 sin 0) — ^A0cos 0 

— sin 0 — 0 + A' cos 0 + 71' sin 0, ...(35) 
Elv/a^ = J wa (0-siu0 + 5 0 cos — 5 si n J (^ sin 0 + cos 0) 

— -i 71 cos 0 — sin ^ ) -J- 6^^ — .d. ' sin 0 4- 71' cos 0 -f C\ , . .(36) 

Bx. 3. A boop rc.-^ts on a peg at its highest point, being deformed by ita 
own w'cight only. 

We may assume u to be an even, and v an odd function of and tlicrcfore 
A = 0, B' = 0j C' — O. At the liighost p(jint {0=7r) wo put u = 0, ^' = 0, v—0. 
This makes 

B = \irii, ?m, A' = (l7r'^— 1 ) 

ilence, putting d — 0 in (^35), w’c find for the incnvtse in length of the vertical 
diameter 

Stt 7iV 

where H ( = 27r ira)is the total weight. The hurizonUil diameter is diminished by 

4 - TT 

-l7- El ^38) 

Comparing wdtb Ex. 2 we see tiiat tlie.se results are one-half the currespoudiiig 
values wlien the weight oi Llie Lnop ia concentrated at its lowest point. 

153. Collapse of a Ring under Pressure. 

We imagine a ring of radius a to be subject to a uniform 
normal pressure p per unit length, on the outside. The conditions 
of equilibrium of an elementary arc are thtm 

hT-Fbylr = 0, SF+TSyjr-\-pos = 0, m Fcs = 0, ...(1) 
in the notation of Fig. 17!:). Hence 

dM dF ds dT_ 

^---ds' ^--d^-P^' 
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152-153] 

We proceed to shew that for a certain value of p a slightly elliptic 
form of equilibrium is possible. If the riiigbe deformed into an ellipse 
of small excentricity e, without change of perimeter, the lengths of 
the semiaxes will be a(l + Je®), and the radius of curvature 

R = (i{l — cos 2\/r), (3) 

the zero of yjr being at an extremity of the major axis. The 
bending moment is therefore 

cos 2^|r (4) 

Hence, from (2), we must have, approximately, 

= ( 5 ) 


T^-pa+[^pa- 


COS 2yjr. 


The remaining equation of (2) is therefore satislied, provided 

SBI 

»’) 

which is independent of e. 

Hence wlien p lias this value the equilibrium force is indeter- 
minate. The true interpretation of thivS result, as in the case of 
Euler's theory of struts (Art. 151), is that for smaller values of p 
the ring, if deformed and then left to itself, will recover its shape, 
whilst a greater value of p will cause it to collapse. This conclusion 
can be confirmed, as in the problem referred to, by calculations of 
the energy of deformation in the respective states. 

For iu.stuiieo, if we assufiie 

W = sill V = ilC03 7l^, (8) 

the (iueriiv of Ilexure is found to he 

FT 1 2 

^ TT/r (/i** “ 1)“ “ (^) 


The formulae (8) satisfy the condition of inoxtensibility, to the first order. 
Proceeding to the sccmid ordi'r, wc iind from the formula (11) of Ait. 152 that 
the total iiicrciuse of perimete'r is 

Since the ring is Hidject to a thrust pa (Art. 155), this gives a loss of com- 
preaeional energy of amount 

( 10 ) 
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The area enclosed by the ring is diminished by A^. Hence the work done 
by the external pressure will exceed the gain of elastic energy if 

1)5/. .(11) 

The lowest critical pressure is given by 7?, = 2, in agreement with (7).* 

i 

The preceding investigation can be adapted to the collaps^ of 
a tube under external pressure by a modification of the ela^ific 
constant, as explained at the end of Art. 145. The critical valiie 
of the pressure (per unit area) is, 



where h is the thickness of the wall. 

154. Torsion of a Bar of Circular Section. 

The theory of the torsion of a win*, or bar of circular section is 
very simple. 

If the twist per unit length be two cross-st'ctions at a 
distance apart will be rotated rela- 

tively to one another through an angle 'N. 

68z. Hence if FP' be a line drawn / \ 

perpendicular to thcvse sections, at a / \ 

distance r from the axis, the displace- I O ] 

merit of P' relative to P will be rOhz 1 I 

at right angles to PP' and to the axis. iW * B/l 

The deformation in the neighbourhood j V P / 

of P therefore consists of a shear of i j x. : 

amount rOhzjdz, or rO. This implies a ! I 

shearing stre.ss fir6 tangential to the ; ; ; ; 

cross-section and at right angles to r. — 

Hence, taking moments about the axis, ^ 

and integrating over the section, we get Fig. 181. 

a twisting couple 

r . fir9 .2Trrdr = ^7T .( 1 ) 

where a is the radius. If we put 

K = \ 7rfia\ 

* The inveHtigatiuii is due to Prof. O. H. Bryan. 


Fig. 181. 


•( 2 ) 
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this constant K, which measures the ratio of the couple to the 
twist per unit length, is called the ‘modulus of torsion’ of the 
particular rod. 

From the value of K as found by experiment we can infer the 
value of the rigidity /a, so far as the material can be regarded as 
isotropic. 


It may not bo apparent at first sight why the limitation to the circular 
form of section has be(ui introduced. If we imagine a bar of any unilorm 
section (w) to be twdsted about an axis through the mean centres of the 
sections, without further deformation, we obtain a torsional couple 
where k is the radius of gyration of the section with respect to the axis. 
But this couple would not of itself sulfice to maintain the assumed state 
of strain. If we refer to Fig. 181, we see that on the principles of Arts, 135, 
136 the strain implies tangential stress on longitudinal planes through the 
axis. Unles.s the .'section be circular, these plaues will as a I'ule meet the 
surface of the I'od obli(|uely, instead of at right angles, and the state of stress 
IS therefore not consistent with an absence of external force on tlio surface. 
For ccj^uilibriiim it w^mld bo neecssary to apply certain longitudinal forces 
tangentially to the surface. 'I’liese force-s, it may be noticed, woll have different 
signs in diU’ercnt parts of the circuuiferenco. If we imagine them to be at 
iivat applied along with the torsional coni>lcs, so as to maintain the special 
tvpe of strain above ]>ostulate.d, and afterwards relaxed, the bar will yield 
further to the twisting couples, and there will be at the same time a warping 
of the sections, so that the.se arc no longer accurat(‘ly plane. The efioctive 
modulus of torsion will therefore be less than on the assumed hypothesis. 


The act ion of an onlinarv spiral sprinc:, i.e. a wire of circular 
section coiled into a helix of small pitch, depends n.ainly on 
torsion* Suppose that the coil h.mgs vertically and is stretched 
by a weight W l.anging axially. The torsion.al couple on any 
section of the wire is tlien Il'c. where c is the radius ol the helix, 
and if 0 be the twist of the wire we have 

Wg = K0 (3) 


To calculate the vertical displacement (z) of the lower end, due to 
the weight TF. we may imagine the different elements 2s of the 
wire to he twisted in succession. The vortical disi-lacenumt due to 
the twist in any one clement is OSu.c. Jlieie is 
displacement, but the horizont.al components due to the different 


• This soems to have been first pointed out in 1848 by Jsnies 
professor of eugiuueriug and meohaniofl at (rlasgow i 


Thomson (1822-92), 
S2 


L.B. 
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elements will on the whole neutralize one another. The total 
vertical displacement is therefore die, where I is the length of wire 
in the spiral. Hence 


z = 6lc = 


WcH 

ir' 


( 4 ) 


It should be added that unless the pitch be small there is \an 
appreciable bending couple to be taken into account, in addition 
to the torsional couple above considered. The spring then ten^s 
to uncoil when stretched. 


EXAMPLES. XXVI. 


1 . Compare the flexural rigidities of two rods of the same material, of 

square and circular section, respectively, the weiglit per unit length being 

the same. [ir : 3.] 

2. A bar whose section is a square 1 cm. in the side rests on two knife- 

edges a metre apart. A load of 1 kg. at tlie centre produces a deflection 
there of 1'15 cm. Find the value ol Young^s modulus for the material of 
the bar. [2-17x108.] 

3. A light rod of length rests symmetrically on two rigid supports at 

a distance 2a apart. If a load W be susjicnded from the centre, this point 

will sink through a space ^Wa^/El, and the ends will rise through a space 

iWa^l-ayFL 


4. A light horizontal rod ABCm supported by smooth rings at A and 
and carries a weight W at C. Prove that the deflection of C is 


1 W 
3 El 


Also prove that the inclination to the horizontal at A is 


I W 
Gjfr 


AB.BC. 


5. A bar of circular section (rad. =a) is made of material such that a 
length X can hang vertically from one end without producing permanent 
extension. Prove that the greatest length which can rest horizontally on two 
supports at the ends, without permanent flexure, is J{2aX). 

6. A uniform beam of length 2a rests on three supports, at the ends and 
the centre. What must be the depth of the middle supjiort below the level 
of the other two, in order that the pressures on all three may be equal? 

[/j wa^/EI.] 
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7. A beam rests 83rmmetrically on two supports at the same level ; prove 
that the deflection at the centre will be up or down according as the distance 
between the supports is less or greater than '523 of the total length. 


8. One end of a horizonbil beam is clamped, and the other is supported 
at the same level ; prove that 

E ly = ^wx {I - xY 2x\ 

where x denotes distance from tlie supported end. 

Prove that the pressure on the supported end is | wl. 

9. A weight is suspended from the free end of a uniform cantilever 
AB. If the middle point of AB be supported so that it cannot droop, prove 
that the deflection at B ilue to the siisiiended 'weight is diminished in the ratio 
of 7 to 32. 


10, If a nuiforin horizontal beam he clain])ed at both ends, the deflection 
at the centre is onc-lifth of that of the same beam when merely supported at 
the ends. 


11. A uniform beam rests on four equidistant supports at the same level, 
of which the two outer arc at the ends. Shew that the pressures on the four 
supports are proportional to 4, 11, 11, 4. 


12. Apply the formula ^EI\y''^dx 

to find the elastic energy of a uniform beam supported at the ends, and bent 
by its own weight. 

13. A cantilever has a uniform breadth, but its depth tapers uniformly 
to a point, from the fixed end. Prove that, the origin being at the free end, 
the form assumed whou it is bent by its own weight is 


_ 

^”l2ATo 




where the suffixes refer to the fixed end. 

14. Prove that, in the preceding Ex., if the tapering had been in the 
breadth, but not in the depth, the result would have been 




15. Provo by partial intogration that 

where the integrations eitend over the whole length of a beam, and the square 
brackets indicate that the difference of the values of the enclosed expression 
at the two ends is to be taken. (The beam is not to be spumed to he 
uniform.) Interpret this identity. 

S2— 9 
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16. If a bar be subject both to extension and flexure, prove that the 
energy per unit length is 

if 

where t is the extension of the axis. 

17. A rod whose own weight may be neglected is clamped vertical!^ at 
the lower end, and carries a load If" at the upper end, which is free. P^indlthe 
greatest value of H’' consistent with stability. 

18. Calculate on Eiileris theory (Art. 151) the groate,st thrust which an 

iron bar 1 metre long, wliose section is a square of 1 cm., can bear without 
bending (E=2x lO^j. [IbO kg.] 

19. Prove that if both ends of a strut are clamped tlic greatest tlirust 
which it can exert without heiiding is 

20. Pi ■ove that the uiodulu'^ of torsion of a circular tube wliose inner and 
outer radii are a, b is to that of a solid rod ol circular section, of the same 
material and weight per foot, in the ratio 

21. A shaft wliose section lias a radius a is transmitting energy at the 
rate I\ revolving steadily wiih angular velocity w. rrove that the greatest 
shearing stress developed in the shaft is 2/7?r^a)a^. 

Find the least diameter of the shaft in order that the stress may not 
exceed 4 tons per sq. in., wiion the shaft is working at IGuO horse-power, and 
making 25 revolutions per minute. [13'2 ins.] 

22. A curved rod of any (plane) htrm is subject to a uniform normal 
pressure in its plane. Prove that the force-component of the strcs.s at any 
point P is proportional to, and perpendicular to the radius vector OP drawn 
from a certain fixed origin 0. 

23. If equal and opiiosito couples ±M are applied to the ends of a 
circular bar, the form remains circular, but the radius is altered by Ala^fEL 

24. A circular hoop of radius a and line-density p rotates freely alxiiit a 
diameter with angular velocity cu. Provo that this diameter is diminished, 
and the perpendicular diameter increased, by 

JeT* 

where E is supposed expressed in dynamical mca.sure. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

STRESSES IN CYLINDRICAL AND SPHERICAL SHELLS 


155. StresaeB in Thin Shells. 

Suppose we have a uniform thin spherical shell subject to an 
internal fluid pressure p,. On account of the symmetry of the 
conditions, the total stress across a linear element drawn on the 
surface will be tangential to the surface and at right angles to 
the element. As in Art. 122, we infer that the intensity of the 
stress, per unit length of the element, is a constant ; we denote it 
by T. 

The principal axes of stress at any point in the substance of 
the shell will be respectively normal and tangential to the surface. 
If Pi, p,, p, be the principal stresses, pi being that in the direction 
of the normal, we have p,=p„ and T is the integral of p, or p, 
over the thickness. 

The relation between p, and T is found by considering the 
forces acting on a hemisphere. As in Art. 124, the resultant fluid 
pressure po-wa’ is balanced by the tension on the rim, viz. T.2ira, 
where a denotes the radius. Hence 

T = ^pott (1) 

Take next the case of a cylindrical shell subject to a uniform 
internal pressure (p,). The principal stresses in the tangent plane 
will be in the directions of the circular sections and the generating 
lines, respectively. We denote their amounts, when integrated 
over the thickness, by T,, T,. The former is sometimes called the 
‘ hoop-tension.’ 

If the shell forms part of the surface of a closed vessel (e.g. a 
boiler), the longitudinal thrust on the ends will be pt.ira*, where 
a is the radius, irrespective of the shape of the ends. Hence, 
considering the equilibrium of a portion cut off by a transverse 
plane, we have p,.7ra’ * 2’,.27ra, or 

Ti*ipA 


( 2 ) 
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Again, considering a portion bounded by a plane through the 
axis, and two transverse planes at unit distance apart, we have 
Po-2a = 22^, or 

= (3) 

The longitudinal tension is therefore half the transverse tension. 

i 

156. Thick Spherical Shell. \ 

If we wish to take account of the thickness of the shell, W 
must have recourse to the elastic relations of Art. 138. 


In the case of the sphere, if f be the radial displacement of 
a point at a distance r from the centre, the radial extension is 
d^ldr, by the same reasoning Jis in Art. 140. Also, since the 
points which originally lay on a circle of radius r in a diametral 
plane now lie on a circle of radius r -h f , the transverse extension 
is f/r. We write therefore 




dr ’ 



(1) 


and the formulae (4) of Art. 138 give 

E^^ = pi-2<rp,, E^ = (l-a)p,-o-pi ( 2 ) 


Hence, eliminating f, we have 

dr 

as a necessary relation between the principal stresses, on the 
present hypothesis of symmetry. 

We have next to introduce the statical condition. Consider 
a hemispherical stratum whose inner and outer radii arc r and 
r + Sr. The resultant of the normal stresses on its inner surface 
is a force pi-Trr® inwards, at right angles to the plane of the edge. 
Against this there is a force 

Pi.7rr^-\- ~ (pi . Trr*) Sr 

outwards, due to the stresses on the outer face. Along the edge 
we have a force pf.2wrBr inwards. Hence 

^ = 2rpt. 


(4) 
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If we eliminate between (3) and (4), we find after reduction, 
and division by 1 — a, 

= (5) 

If we assume, for trial, = Ar”^, we find that this equation is 
satisfied ifm = 2 or m = — 1. Since the equation is linear, solutions 
can be superposed, and we have 

r 

Hence, and by (4), 

Px = A + ^, = ( 6 ) 


The constants A, B are determined by the conditions at the 
inner and outer surfaces. If = at the inner surface (r= 6), 
and Pi^O at the outer surface (r = a), we find 





Po, 


£ = - 




a) 


whence 


5’) “ 2r’(a'-5>) ' 


( 8 ) 


Both Pi and p, are greatest (in absolute value) at the inner 
surface. The value of p^ there is diminished by increasing the 
outer radius (a), but not indefinitely, the lower limit being 

The dilatation A is given by the formula 

#cA = j (p, -f 2pa) = 

and is accordingly independent of r. 

If the thickness a — 6 is small compared with the mean radius, 
we find 

p,(a - 6) = (1®) 

in agreement with Art. 152 (1). Also if we write r = b a = b-\-h, 
we have 


approximately. 




( 11 ) 
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157. Thick Cylindrical Shell. 

In the case of the cylinder, we assume that the deformation is 
symmetrical about an axis, and uniform along each generating 
line. We will also suppose that a cross-section remains plane 
after the deformation, so that the extension eg in the direction 'of 
the length is constant. 


If ^ be the radial displacement, the extensions in the direction 
of the radius vector, and at right angles to it, in a transverse 
plane, are 



0 ) 


If we eliminate between the equations (4) of Art. 138, we 
hnd 

= (1 - ( t ) p , - o-pa - 

E'e^ = — o-pi -H (1 - O') Pa - o-A'fg, ' 

where E' — (3) 

1 + 0 - 

Substituting from (1), and eliminating we obtain 

^ (- arp, + (1 - o')rpa} = (1 - c7)p, - crp,, (4) 

as a necessary relation between the stresses. 

Next, consider the equilibrium of an elementary shell whose 
internal and external radii are r and r + Sr. A portion of this 
shell bounded by an axial plane, and two transverse planes at 
unit distance apart, is suV)ject on the inner curved surface to 
normal stresses whose resultant is pi.2r inwards; and the resultant 
of the corresponding stresses on the (Uiter face is 

p,.2r + ~(p,.2r)Sr 

outwards. On the edges we have a pull 2pvSr. Hence 

which is the statical equation. 


( 5 ) 
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Substituting in (4) we find 



If we assume rp, = Ar^y this equation is satisfied provided m = 1 
or m =■ — 1 ; and the general solution is therefore 

rpi=^ Ar + - . 

T 

B B 

Hence p, = jl + -, pt = A-- (7) 

whilst Pt~ O’ ipi +Pj) + Ee, = 2a-A + Ee,, (8) 

and is accordingly independent of r. Also 

icA = i (pi+pt+p,) = I (1 + <r) A + i^£i (9) 

The values of the constants A, B will depend on the conditions 
to be satisfied at the two cylindrical surfaces, whilst e, will be 
determined by the conditions at the ends. 

If there is a hydrostatic pressure p, on the inner face (r = b), 
whilst the outer face (r = a) is free from stress, we have 

^ = 

whence Pi = - r>(a>- 5’)^’ ^ ^ 

If there is no longitudinal stress, we have p, = 0, and 

Et, 2<rA 

If longitudinal extension (or contraction) is prevented, 6, = 0, 

and 

03 ) 

If longitudinal stress is produced by hydrostatic pressure on 
the ends of the cylinder, we have p,.tr{a* -b'‘)=p<,-'ob!‘, 

<“> 
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by Art. 138 (8). This gives a means of determining k directly by 
extensional measurements*. 


158 . Compound Cylindrical Shells. Initial Stress. 

The formulas (7) of Art. 157 may be applied to find the 
distribution of stress when one tube is shrunk over another, as' in 
some processes of gun construction. There is then a discon tinuijby 
in the values of the constants A, £ at the cylindrical surface of 
contact. 

Thus if b be the inner radius of the inner tube, c that of the 
surface of contact, and a the outer radius of the outer tube, we 
assume for the inner tube 

P^ = ^+~,' = ( 1 ) 


and for the outer tube 


= pi- 


( 2 ) 


If there is no external or internal pressure, we have 






whilst 


. B „ I) n 
A + B, say. 


(3) 

(4) 


since pi is necessarily continuous. Hence 


A = 

1 

B = 

Pb’c^ 

c>-t> 

(5) 

(7 = 

Pc' 

a*-c>’ 

D = 

P./V 



(6) 


When there is a hydrostatic pressure p, in the inner cavity, 
we must superpose on the stresses given by these formulae the 
system (11) of Art. 157. Thus the hoop- tension in the substance 
of the inner tube will now be 

^ r* (a* - 6») r* (? - V) ^ ’ 


A. llallook, Proe. R. S., 1904. 
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15. A ship is at anchor in 6 fathoms in a tideway, and the drifting force 
on the ship is 1600 lbs. The anchor chain weighs 40 lbs. per fathom, and the 
anchor will not hold unless the pull on it is horizontal. Prove that the ship 
must have at least 20 fathoms of chain out. 

16. A heterogeneous liquid fills an upright cylindrical vessel of sectional 
area A and height 4, and p is the density at a height z above the base. Prove 
that if the contents were thorougiily mixed without change of volume of any 
IX)rtion the potential energy would be increased by 

fh fh 

A / pzdz-^Ah pdz. 

17. A uniform log of rectangular section, of length I, floats partially 
immersed with two sides vortical, and carries a weight W at one end. Prove 
that the bending moment at a distance x from that end is 



18 A perfectly flexible balloon contains a gas of total mass m. At the 
ground level it is at the same temperature as the surrounding air. Prove that 
it will exert the same lift at all heights if it remains at the same temperature 
as the air round it. 

Prove that if the gas expands adiabatically, whilst the air is in convective 
equilibrium, the lift at height x will be less than at ground level by 

I' 

where a- is the ratio of the density of air to that of the gas under standard 
conditions, and 1/ is the height of the atmosphere, and y, y are the ratios of 
sjiecific heats for the air and the gas, respectively. 

19. A globule of liquid rotates about an axis with angular velocity g>, 
under no forces except the tension of the free surface. If the pressure at 
points of the axis is equal to that of the surrounding atmosphere, the equation 
of the meridian curve has the form 

where ^ is the inclination of the normal to the axis of rotation. 

Prove that the curvature varies as y*. 

20. Prove that the form assumed by a horizontal beam is identical with 
that of a catenary whose line-density is such that the weight per unit length 
of the horizontal projection is projiortional to the bending moment of the beam. 

21. A uniform heavy beam of length 2a# rests on two supports at the 
same level, at distances c Irom the centre. Prove that if 

the centre and the ends will be at the same level. 

Prove that this equation has only one relevant root, and find it approxi- 
mately. [c/a- -564.] 

2S 
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22. A onifonn beam of length I rests on two supports at the ends, at the 
same level, and carries a weight W at its centre. Prove that the strain- 
energy is 


El [240 


5 nr » 

96 }■ 


Prove that this is also equal to 

wl^ 2iEIrj^ 
r0240 £!/■'■ 

where tf is the depression at the centre. 


23. The load per unit length on a horizontal beam supported at the 
ends is 

6Wx(l-x) 


where x is the distance from one end. Prove that the bending moment is 

Draw the curves of shearing stress and bending moment. 


24. Prove that in the case of a horizontal beam (not necessarily uniform) 
supported at the ends the inclination to the horizontal at a dmtauoe x from 
the end is 




25. A light semicircular rod is clam[)ed vertically at one end, and a 
weight W is suspended from the other end. Prove tliat the horizontal and 
vertical displacements of this end are 

2HV j 37r>fa* 

-W 2EI-' 

respectively. 

26. A circular hoop is deformed by two equal and opposite forces P 
applied at the ends of a diameter, but is Htrengthcned by a bar across the 
perpendicular diameter, initially unstrained, of exteusibihty X. Prove that the 
thrust in this bar is 


(8-22r)P 
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